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) BECHNOLOGY DEPT! 
_ Our Basic Position 


4S THE FIRST week of the Inter- 
national Aviation Conference in 
ficago- drew to a close, the United 
States had 

stated its posi- 

‘ iy tion on postwar 

, aviation in 





clear, explicit 
terms. This 
position, in a 


few words, is: 
international aviation body should 
trol the technical side of the art; it 
uld not control the economic side— 
should not allocate routes and divide 
faitic. 
Other views also have been presented. 
there were no differences of opinion, 
ere would be little need for an inter- 
tional conference at this time. These 
her viewpoints represent, as does 
, a great deal of work and thought, 
id they must receive close study. 
here is Great Britain, advocating an 
iternational body with wide powers to 
locate routes and frequencies. There 
Canada, also giving an authority 
uch power, but with one or two fea- 
res which might prove acceptable to 
2 U. S. 
The first week at Chicago has shown 
hat the U. S. case is in good hands. 
intrary to some reports, the country 
as not been sold out. The tremendous 
mount of work that had been done be- 
bre the start of the conference became 
ident when the U. S. started to intro- 
ce its documents. High praise must 
given to the technicians of the Civil 
ronautics Administration for their 
rk in preparing a mountain of ma- 
tial on the technical side of inter- 
tional aviation. 
It was too early to tell, at the end of 
first week, what the final outcome 
the conference will be. The positions 


h the permanent world body were still 
r apart. 


In any international confer- 


(Turn to page 9) 
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Speaks for Canada 
C. D. Howe, Canadian Minister of 


Reconstruction and chairman of the 
Dominion's delegation to the Interna- 
tional Aviation Conference in Chicago, 
has submitted a proposal to the confer- 
ence calling for an International Air 
Authority. (Story on page 17) 


Sulla 


Boeing 377 Announced 


Boeing Aircraft Co. announces a 
double-deck postwar luxury trans- 
port growing out of the B-29 Super- 
fortress. Designated the Boeing 377, 
it will carry 72 to 100 passengers 
with “extreme range.” It will have 
a low direct operating cost of one 
cent per passenger mile with a 
cruising speed of 340 mph. 


More Civilian Planes 
WPB has indicated that the au- 
thorization given Grumman Air- 
craft to manufacture planes for 
civilian sale may be extended to 
other aircraft companies. It is re- 





ported that Beech Aircraft may be 
given permission to take perhaps 
100 C-54s from its production line 
to be modified for commercial use. 
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tion Board last 

Tu Nows 
in South America. 
which require air transportation in the interior 
sources Control Office have been trying to 


Civilian Planes: Forerunner of the re- 
moval of some of the tight restrictions against 
manufacture and sale of new aircraft for civil- 
ian purposes is the action of the War Produc- 
fortnight in au- 
thorizing the 
Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corp. 
to make 25 twin- 
engined amphib- 
ious planes at its 
Bethpage, Long Is- 
land, plant for sale 
to business firms 

Grumman has been making this type of 
plane (a modification of the Widgeon) for the 
Navy for some time, and it appears that the 
Navy now finds it can spare some of this type 
of production for essential civilian use. Writ- 
ten into the authorization, however, was a 
proviso that only workers in training can be 
employed on the non-military project. 

The planes will be sold to several Latin- 
American firms, particularly oil companies, 
of South America where amphibious equip- 
ment is particularly desirable. 

WPB top officials were in conference during 
the past week over methods of overhauling 
WPB’s “spot reconversion” plan to include a 
general loosening of restrictions on civilian 
aircraft production as well as such items as 
automobiles, washing machines, refrigerators 
and printing machinery. 

The military services and the Aircraft Re- 
draw up instructions which would permit a 
more liberal attitude toward applications for 
the manufacture of such items. 

The fact that the Grumman authorization 
was made with Navy approval is significant, 
since the Navy—faced with a long war in the 
Pacific—has been the most militant service in 
attempting to keep civilian production of any 
kind from affecting the public attitude toward 
all-out war production. 


CAB’s Tangled Problems: Fast moving 
developments in the international field have 
posed some problems for the CAB. Im order 
to prepare the way for immediate entry into 
transatlantic operations, the Board is pushing 
for quick action on its North Atlantic case, 
with the examiners’ report expected within 60 
days. The Pacific hearing coming up in Feb- 
ruary, however, may mean a delay in the 
Hawaiian case, since the latter is so closely 
tied up with the whole Pacific picture that a 
decision issued prior to the Pacific hearing 
would cause obvious complications. No less 


(Turn to page 6) 











When London to Washington, Zx~9a 
...becomes just a Routine Flight 


Recently, the War Department announced that a 
Douglas C-54 Skymaster had made the first non- 
stop flight from London to Washington, D. C. 
Distance 3800 miles; time 18 hours. Even in these 
days of globe-girdling air operations—that’s news. 


But after victory, such flights—connecting the 
capitals and great cities of all the world, will 
become merely a matter of routine. 


At McDonnell, we have a personal interest in the 
C-54 Skymaster, for we make anti-drag ring cowls 
and wing leading edge sections for this great ship. 
And only recently, we completed more than 11,000 
anti-drag ring cowls for another famous plane, the 


A-20. And during the past two years’ period of this 
contract, every delivery was made on or before 
schedule—at costs below contract requirements. 


These represent only a few of our contributions to 
the great job done by America’s aviation industry 
to further the war effort. One day soon, when 
restrictions can be lifted, we hope to tell you about 
war planes of our own design and manufacture . . . of 
other planes we’re developing for peacetime needs. 


Until that time, we’re grateful that we can con- 
tribute to the teamwork which has made American 
aircraft production an achievement almost beyond 
belief ... far beyond the best the Axis can boast. 


M°DON N E LL Whi nip Corporation 
Janugpgaclurers oy PLANES - PARTS +> PLASTICS * SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS « 
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For the products you are now 
manufacturing or planning to man- 
ufacture, you should know about 
the many advantages of Foote 
Bros. “aircraft quality” gears. 


These gears were developed to 
transmit the loads of giant air- 
craft engines, and the essential 
demands of high speed, compact- 
ness and light weight required 2 
precision in manufacture that 
amounted to almost theoretical 
perfection. 


Today at Foote Bros. four large 
plants, these gears are being pro- 
duced in amazing quantities. The 
facilities of these plants, plus the 
“know how” acquired by Foote 
Bros. engineers and production 
men, offer manufacturers a new 


for actuctors or other devices on com- 
mercial and military planes, “aircraft 


qolity” gears are ideally suited. ~ _—— 





Printing presses can use “aircraft qual- 
ity” gears in transmitting the mighty 
power required for their operation. 





Because of their ability to stand up un- 
der tough service, “aircraft quality” 
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approach to “better power trans- 
mission through better gears” for 
their postwar products. 


A new engineering production 
bulletin on these “aircraft qual- 
ity” gears will aid your engineers 
in determining how they can best 
be applied to your product. Write 
for your copy today. 


, ¥ ¥ 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE 
CORPORATION, ‘DEPARTMENT A 
5225 So. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, IIL 


COTESBROS 





OFFER YOU THESE 5 ADVANTAGES 


% GREATER MECHANICAL EFFICIENCY 
*& GREATER COMPACTNESS 

* HIGHER SPEED 

* REDUCTION IN WEIGHT 

w& GREATER QUIETNESS 





Baller Power Teadkeminoin Thwugh Collec Lear 


For airplane engines of every size, 
“gircraft quality” gears offer light 
weight, compact size, high speed. 
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For the manufacturers of Diesel engines, 
“gircroft quolity” gears con help solve 
many tough power transmission problems. 
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On construction mochinery, “aircraft 
quality” gears will aid in solving 
mony engineering problems. 













For internal combustion engines, “aircraft 
quality” gears transmit high speeds with 
© reduction of size and weight. 
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The d ds of machine tool focturers 
for higher speed, lighter weight ond compact 
design recommend “aircraft quality” geors. 
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Foore Bros. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
$225 S. Western Bivd., Chicago 9, Ill. Dept. D 


Please send me a copy of the Engineering Bul- 
letin on “Aircraft Quality” Gears as soon as it is 
available. 

Bee, ..0.0000000000066 eb0ebseeeedetoessseoecte . 





Martin JRM-1 gets 
New Fire Extinguishing 





First production installation 
in United States of methyl bromide 
extinguishing system 


There’s a new way to kill fire on the Glenn L. Martin 
JRM-1. For the first time production models are being 
equipped with built-in methyl bromide extinguishing sys- 
tems. Walter Kidde & Company is proud to have scored 
this important first on the new production model of the 
great Martin Mars. 


Methyl bromide, the new Kidde fire-killer, is a vaporiz- 
ing liquid type of extinguishing agent which is extremely 
fast and effective against engine fires. Another important 
feature is the system’s extreme lightness in weight . . . 
considerably less than other types of built-in systems. The 
new Kidde system is simple in design and operation. 


For many months Kidde engineers have been busy in 
the development of a methyl bromide method, now per- 
fected. This is not just an extinguishing system for the 
world’s biggest seaplane. This new Kidde equipment 
means a new step forward in air safety! 


Methyl bromide fire extinguishing gives great promise 
for today’s military planes and commercial air transports. 
Walter Kidde & Company is prepared to discuss installa- 
tion and performance data with interested manufacturers. 
Write us, on company letterhead, for full details on this 


new extinguishing method. 
ae 








WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC. 
140 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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READY WHEN YOU ARE... 
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H A y E S Hayes pioneered improved products in its field years 


before the war. 


AIRCRAFT Hayes was ready for war — and is supplying all war 
Wheels and Brakes production demands. 
AUTOMOTIVE Hayes will be ready for peace — with engineering 
Fans, Mufflers, Moldings and production capacities ready for immediate use. 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 











So Stainless Steel! 
THE NEW WITTEK 


Worm Drive Hose Clamp 


tr 





Light Compact 


This new Wittek stainless steel Worm Drive Hose 
Clamp is built to comply with the requirements of 
specification AN-FF-C-406A. Streamlined, compact, 
strong and light . . . it is superbly engineered to utilize 
the superior physical properties of stainless steel to 
provide a hose clamp having performance character- 
istics in excess of the specification requirements. 
With the addition of this new Worm Drive Hose 
Clamp, Wittek now offers a diversified line of aviation 
hose clamps to meet all requirements of the industry. 


Buy MORE War Bonds for Victory 


WITTEK 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
4205-15 West 24th Piece, Chicege 23, tit, 


HOSE 
CLAMPS 
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(Continued from page 1) 
complicated is the Board’s problem of settling the American. 
American Export case. Since the examiners’ report left the cay 
open, the Board is now faced with the proposal of whether , 
strong domestic carrier shall automatically enter the internation 
field by the process of acquisition. 


Behind-the-Scenes: 1: seemed evident at the Internation) 
Aviation Conference last week that subcommittee meeting 
behind-the-scenes discussions were resulting in some measure ¢ 
agreement on a number of basic principles. If this agreement js 
reached it will result in formation of a world air body a 
suggested by the U. S—a body controlling technical aspects ¢ 
aviation but not economics. 

There is likely to be some agreement that minimum rates wil 
be necessary, that frequencies should be based on payloads. Th 
big question yet to be settled is international licensing of routes 
The U. S. does not favor this and is not expected to compromise 
However, sentiment at the conference may defeat this principle 
which is proposed by the British and Canadians. Thus the result 
would be a body along lines suggested by the U. S. 


Industry in WPB: The Aircraft Production Board last fort 
night unanimously voted to ask Henry P. Nelson, formerly mate. 
rials coordinator for the National Aircraft War Production Coun. 
cil, to return to Washington as head of the new aircraft industry 
division of the War Production Board, thereby crystallizing the 
industry’s hunt for the “right man” for this important spot. 

Nelson not only handled materials problems for NAWPC dur 
ing some of the bottleneck stages, but was the prime mover in 
the development of plans for removal of usable surplus mate- 
rials from aircraft plants before a general cancellation of con- 
tracts catches them with costly inventories. 

Nelson had returned to his old post with International Har- 
vester in Chicago before the invitation was tendered to him. He 
is on close terms with WPB Chairman J. A. Krug, and his selec- 
tion was generally approved in the industry. 


Interest in Air Freight: when Fairchild demonstrated its 
huge C-82 cargo plane at the National Airport in Washington last 
fortnight, it captured the fancy of the press and public—a rather 
unusual reaction toward an airplane designed exclusively for 
freight. 

The general publicity given the C-82 is expected to have a 

noteworthy result in stimulating the interest of business firms 
in the possibilities of air cargo. The C-82’s debut actually wa 
more dramatic than most previous undertakings to popularize 
the idea of air freight. 
Wright with APB: After a period of inactivity, the Air- 
craft Production Board is functioning again, although it once 
voted to recommend its own disbandment. This recommendation 
which was sent to WPB Chairman Krug shortly after he took 
over, was never acted upon by Krug. 

Now with T. P. Wright, new -Civil Aeronautics Administrator, 
appointed a full member of APB, along with Maj. Gen. Oliver 
P. Echols and Admiral L. B. Richardson, the Board is back at its 
old stand. Myron Tracy, acting director of ARCO, will continue 
to serve as recorder for APB. 


British Appeal: An indication of British nervousness over 
U. S. aviation is evidenced by an open letter sent last fortnight 
to the British delegation at the International Civil Aviation Con- 
ference by the London Daily Telegraph’s air correspondent. It 
said: 
“Although I hope you will achieve agreement on the major 
issues of international control over air routes and subsidies, |! 
suggest it must not be at the price of our own air bases and our 
own future in those parts of the world which we should be best 
able to serve. 

“Above all else, we need to fly and buy commonwealth. We 
do not want to rely upon American aircraft after the war. Nor 
need we hand over any of our bases throughout the world . . .” 


DPC Plants: Aircraft manufacturers in some of the bigger 
centers went through several uncomfortable days following the 
recent publication by Defense Plant Corp. of its list of thousands 
of DPC plants which will be disposed of. Newspaper publicity in 
the local communities featured the listing of local plants under 
headlines which caused an impression that the plants were 
be sold immediately. Employe morale tumbled and civic leaders 
descended upon the local plant officials in great agitation. Some 
plants found the best antidote was to show the worried citizens 
.the complete list of DPC plants, which covered several hundred 
printed pages, and to emphasize that plant sales are not Mm 
prospect as long as the factories are needed for the war effort. 
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FIRST IN THE FIELD FOR POSTWAR PERSONAL AIRCRAFT 


Unitized 


Landing and 
Auxiliary Wheels 
—In Matched Sets! 





KNOWN ROUND THE WORLD FOR QUALITY AND SAFETY 


FIRST—as always—in progressive aircraft 
development, General Tire has modified 
fighter craft equipment to bring you the 
Unitized Tire-Brake-Wheel—designed for 
the Postwar Personal Plane. The General 
Unitized Wheel gives you not only factory- 
assembled tire-brake-wheel units for instal- 
lation but aiso balanced, matched wheel sets 
including landing wheels, tail wheel or nose 
wheel . . . engineered as a unit. 


Lighter weight and greater safety and dura- 
bility have been stress-engineered into 
General Unitized Wheels by utilizing the 
finest, strongest materials known to tire and 
wheel science at highest, safe stresses. The 
result is safer, more durable components— 


true to General’s Top-Quality standards 
—engineered into balanced tire-brake-wheel 
sets for popular priced, postwar planes. 


Out of General Tire’s full-time concentra- 
tion on developing and producing vitally 
needed improvements in wartime aircraft 
has come this Unitized Wheel, ready now 
to fit your new plane designs or service 
present planes. Write or wire for General's 
Unitized Tire-Brake-Wheel specifications 
or engineering assistance. 
DEPT. 2, AVIATION DIVISION 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 
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postwar flying fuels 


Phillips 
AVIATION GASOLINE 





te there is a certain amount of give and take. 
U. S. may find some parts of the plans of other 


mtries acceptable. 


But we should not compromise our basic position. 
should not accept a world authority with all-inclu- 
The best interests of the U. S. inter- 
ional aviation demand otherwise. 


Equipping Our Air Attaches 


f—E UNITED STATES is preparing to send civil 
air attaches to the major capitals of the world. 
is is a big step forward, a step that should have been 


powers. 


en a long time ago. 


hese attaches will be expected, in addition to their 
ely diplomatic duties, to do everything to smooth 
way for U. S. aircraft manufacturers who may wish 


sell equipment abroad. 


To carry on their diplomatic work and to hélp manu- 
ers and also airlines, these attaches will need two 
ngs—an adequate representation allowance, and a 


(Continued from page 1) 


Thus, 


is a fund which can be used for entertainment and other 
necessary expenses. 


As it now stands, by the time the 


ambassador and other high embassy officials have made 


use of the fund, there will be little, if anything, left 
for the civil air attache. 
This situation should be corrected. There is no use 


sending a man to do a job without the necessary tools, 
one of which is an adequate representation allowance. 


new posts? 


and can do. 


Some of the attaches who have been appointed 
naturally know little about the aircraft industry. 

Would it not be well for some one, either industry or 
government to see to it that these appointees visited 
several manufacturing plants before leaving for their 
True, they could not acquire much tech- 
nical knowledge from such visits, but at least they 
would get some idea of what our industry has done 
This would aid them greatly in helping 


sell America abroad. 


pwledge of the industry. A representation allowance 


An adequate representation allowance and a knowl- 
edge of the industry—these would be two invaluable 
aids for a job that will become increasingly important. 


ERIC BRAMLEY 








er Disagrees 
Washington, D. C. 
the Editor: 
like to take sides with certain of your 
trs who have argued that the airplane, 
ured on page 56 of your October 1 issue, 
pt a C-39. In addition to Mr. Carter's 
is, I'd like to indicate that the photograph 
an airplane apparently equipped with 
W 1830 engines. Note the cowling and 
ing flaps. Note also the underslung ra- 
No C-39s were thus equipped to my 
ledge. 
photo is too small to judge. but there 
rs to be a fuel dump chute under ihe 
which also ponts to the DC-3 typc 
Judging by the Army markings this 
is probably a C-50, C-51. or C-52 
airplane spotter from way back, I'm 
to make a little wager against an 
on by the Army Air Forces. 


(Name Withheld by Request) 


usion in Names 
New York City. 

the Editor: 

fre is talk of hundreds and thousands of 
airports in aviation magazines, meetings 
therings. Also mention of the reactiva- 
of air marking by the Civil Aeronautics 
inistration. Only once have I seen men- 
of the names these airports should re- 
and I do not mean their classification 
as airpark, airport, air harbor, landing 
and so forth. 

ing in a business that is concerned in 
On and airports in all of these forty- 
t states, I am very much in favor of air- 
Names that give some indication of their 
ion. It is entirely fitting and proper, in 
Opinion, that an airport should bear the 

of some local flying hero, a_ public 
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benefactor or even a well-thought-of public 
servant. But, also, there can be no serious 
objection to the addition of the town name 
by hyphen (Example: Doakes—Podonk Airport, 
or Podonk—North East Airport). Even with 
the present airports there are name duplica- 
tions on airports separated by quite a few 
states and hundreds of miles. 

I feel that the elimination of even this 
small confusion would be of help to the 
working pilot. 

WILL C. SIEVERT 
Engineering Department 
United States Aviation Underwriters 


Another Orchid 
Arcadia, Fla 
To the Editor: 

Quite by accident your magazine came to 
my attention a few weeks ago, and I started 
to read it leisurely to pass a few hours while 
traveling. Suddenly I found myself with in- 
tense interest and finally one thought pre- 
dominated, “I must subscribe to this magazine 
at once—I don’t want to miss it.” This I did. 
and I am now another of your eager sub- 
scribers. 

Your magazine has captured the “aliveness” 
of aviation and creates an eagerness and desire 
on the part of your readers to keep in touch 
with the constant developments in this vital 
industry destined to be so important in our 
postwar world. To present such technical, 
scientific, statistical, military and political in- 
formation in the language of the layman and 
in such an interesting manner requires an ex- 
tremely clever staff, and the perfect coordina- 
tion of each of the departments throughout 
your organization. 

With the development of specific postwar 
programs, there will be a still more important 
place for American Aviation. 

CLORA B. WINTERS 


ASTRONOMICAL AIR NAVIGATION, by 
Squadron Leader Ronald Hadingham. 132 pp 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. $2.50. 


This handbook should prove of practical 
va'ue to those about to study air navigation, 
and to instructors requiring a text to supple- 
ment their own knowledge. It has been 
written for practical navigators, and provides 
a complete course in Astro-Navigation, with 
only essential references to the mathematical 
and theoretical aspect. Certain basic princi- 
ples, necessary as a foundation to the study 
of astronomical air navigation, have been in- 
cluded, together with a certain amount of ele- 
mentary astronomy which will help the navi- 
gator to appreciate the nature of the heavenly 
bodies and their movements 


COMFORTIZATION OF AIRCRAFT By 
Albert A. Arnhym. 347 pp. $7.50. Pitman 
Publishing Corp., New York, N. Y 


Many of the answers sought by aircraft 
designers, manufacturers and engineers with 
respect to passenger comfort and conveni- 
ence are contained in this book In this 
work have been compiled all the technical 
data, calculations, information and illustra- 
tions necessary to ald in eliminating the 
discomforts inherent to fiying 

In lucid, orderly form, the author has out- 
lined the various phases of comfortizatioa 
and military aircraft and gives a detailed 
analysis of air supply, heat supply, sound- 
proofing, seating, berthing, lighting, styling, 
catering and entertainment Also included 
are procedures and methods for incorporat- 
ing, specifying, selecting and servicing com- 


fort equipment. 








THE AVIATION DICTIONARY FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS, Edited by Leslie E. Neville. 
192 pages. $2. Whittlesey House, New York. 
This book is a conversational type of dic- 

tionary. It is informal and the writer 
wanted it to be as much as possible like 
@ conversation between the reader and a 
person who has plenty of time to answer 
questions. In the book, in words and pic- 
tures, one finds most of the terms he needs 
to know to understand the important facts 
about planes, how they work and why they 
fly. The important terms of military avia- 
tion are included and even some fiyers’ 
slang. In addition, it contains three-way 
drawings of military planes and a map 
supplement. 


PRACTICAL MANUAL OF E-6B COMPUTER, 
by Elmer F. Degon and Allan C. Zweng. 
$2.00. Pan American Navigation Service, 
North Hollywood, Calif. 

This is an important and timely manual 
covering the use of the Dalton E-6B (Army 
Type) Navigational Computer. Hundreds of 
problems, such as radius-of-action, off-course, 
interception, alternate airport, and relative 
search, are explained. This is a valuable 
contribution to the field of air navigation. 


New Booklets 


The Air Transport Association has just issued 
the sixth edition of “Little Known Facts About 
the Scheduled Air Transport Industry.” The 
pamphlet contains 20 pages of charts and 
graphs which give a factual picture of airline 
operations, including the number of miles 
flown annually, number of passengers carried, 
fares charged, load factors, airmail transported, 
revenues, safety figures and a tentative clas- 
sification of airports, along with other inform- 
ation of value and interest to persons both in 
and outside of the industry. In a foreword 
by E. S. Gorrell, president of ATA, attention 
is called to the fact that information is re- 
vealed for the first time on certain phases of 
aviation which formerly had been withheld 
for military reasons. 





The Aircraft Materials Conservation com- 
mittee of the aircraft industry has published 
a booklet entitled, “Conservation in the Air- 
craft Industry,” which deals with savings 
that have been made in strategic materials 
as well as favorable experiences in reclama- 
tion and salvage work. Copies of the book- 
let may be obtained from the Operating 
Committee on Aircraft Materials Conserva- 
tion, Room 1029, Navy Building, Washington, 
25, D. C. 


The Seamless Steel Tube Institute, Gulf 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., has published a com- 
prehensive handbook as a service to manu- 
facturers and users of equipment employing 
carbon-steel and alloy tuting. A 134-page 
section is devoted to aircraft tubing. 





Chance Vought Aircraft Division of United 
Aircraft Corp., Stratford, Conn. has issued 
& pamphlet designated to facilitate inquiries 
on the part of customers for surplus ma- 
terials which may be available. The pam- 
phlet describes and segregates 12 types of 
material and enables the prospective cus- 
tomer, through use of a printed card, to 
write for complete information by designat- 
ing the file number. 


“How to Fly a Piper Cub,” a 30-page illus- 
trated booklet, has been prepared and released 
by the Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa., 
with the idea of encouraging “as many air- 
minded people as possible to begin taking 
flight instruction.” It discusses the numerous 
aspects of postwar flying, includes a nomen- 
clature of the light plane, and concludes with 
a pictorial preseritation of a complete typical 
flying lesson. 
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Twenty-five Years Ago 








The U. S. Navy reported that from 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 17 the total hours of 
flight in heavier-than-air machines, on 
other than patrol duty, was 57,452. (Nov. 
17, 1919). 





Fifteen Years Ago 








A Department of Licensing and 
Inspection and a Department of 
Aeronautic Development were 
formed within the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce. (Nov. 11, 1929). 


Capt. Dieudonne Coste and Maurice 
Bellonte completed a flight begun Sept. 
27, in which they established a new dis- 
tance record of 4,912 miles from Le 
Bourget to Tsitsikhar, Manchuria. On 
the return trip, they lowered Coste’s 
former record from Hanoi, Indo-China 
to Paris by 7 hours. They flew a Breguet 
with a Hispano-Suiza motor. (Nov. 21, 
1929). 


Amelia Earhart established a new 
speed record for women of 184.17 
mph, flying a Lockheed Vega with 
a Prott & Whitney motor, (Nov. 
22, 1929). 


Comdr. Richard E. Byrd, with Bernt 
Balchen as pilot, Harold June as radio 
operator, and Capt. A. C. McKinley as 
photographer, flew over the South Pole 
in a Ford tri-motored plane. (Nov. 28- 
29, 1929). 


@bituarp 


Oscar Thomas Ridley 


Oscar Thomas Ridley, 50, of Ft. Worth, 
Tex., superintendent of southern flight op- 
erations of American Airlines, died sud- 
denly at the home of his mother, Mrs. 
G. S. Ridley, of Murfreesboro, Tenn., Oct. 
27. A veteran in aviation, he began his 
career as assistant general manager for 
Interstate Airlines at Murfreesboro, and in 
1931 became terminal manager for the 
Universal Division of American Airways, 
Inc., at Nashville. A year later he was 
named superintendent of the Universal 
Division, and in October of 1932 became 
station manager, a position he held until 
1936 when he became flight superintend- 
ent. In 1938 he became flight superin- 
tendent at Ft. Worth, and four years later 
he was named superintendent of transcon- 
tinental operations for American. In June, 
1942, he was appointed superintendent of 
flight operations, comprising all flight op- 
erations functions of American between 
New York and Burbank and on Route 30 
from Ft. Worth to Joplin, Mo., the position 
he held at the time of his death. 
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half-million dollar 








ICTURE giant four-engine United 

Mainliners winging majestically over 
the famous Main Line Airway at speeds 
up to five miles per minute! 

A postwar dream? Not at all! History 
was made recently when United Air 
Lines signed contracts with the Douglas 
Aircraft Company for fifty of these half- 
million dollar Mainliners—a $25,000,000 
fleet of the finest planes in the world. 

California to New York in only 8% 
hours! Just imagine having breakfast in 
New York, completing a full day’s busi- 
ness in Chicago and returning to Man- 
hattan the evening of the same day. Or 
flying from Denver to Chicago in a scant 
3 hours . .. eighty minutes between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles . . . the entire 
length of the Pacific Coast between lunch 
and dinner! 

The DC-4 United Mainliner will carry 
44 passengers in new spacious comfort 


at 240 miles per hour—a “four-mile-a- 
minute” transport! While the DC-6, the 
even larger 56-passenger sky giant, will 
cruise at 300 miles per hour—a “five-mile- 
a-minute”™ transport! 

Both the DC-4 and DC-6 Mainliners 
will be equipped for daytime as well as 
overnight sleeper plane service. 

The first of United's great four-engine 
Mainliners are scheduled to go into serv- 
ice along the Main Line Airway next year. 
Supplementing these giant transports will 
be United’s popular 21-passenger, twin- 
engine Mainliners. 

There will be many new inter-city and 
coast-to-coast schedules providing finer, 
faster service for air travelers, mail, air 
express and air freight. 

Supplying the public with the highest 
type of airline service has always been 
the policy of United Air Lines, This 
$25,000.000 contract for “half-million dol- 





lar” transports demonstrates that United 
will offer greater speed, more flights, finer 
planes and the last word in service aloft 
on the Main Line Airway—coast to coast, 
the route that goes where business is. 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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The first Westinghouse wind-driven 
alternators (1917) for aircraft operated 
with fixed-pitch propellers. 





Westinghouse ... a working partner of the aviation industry... 


=~ 


SINCE PLANES ~~ 
BEGAN TO TALK 


The first planes in World War I were good— 
but dumb. They had no voice. If the pilot wanted 
to tell the artillery where to aim he had to drop a 
monkey wrench over the side with a note tied to it. 

Then planes began to talk; the first crude air- 
craft radios were introduced, and Westinghouse 
electrical units were installed to supply the 
power. During 1917 and 1918, Westinghouse 


built thousands of these wind-driven, high- 
frequency alternators for aircraft. 

Increased plane speeds soon made the wind 
drag of these early units excessive, so Westing- 
house developed a main engine-driven gener- 
ator. Power requirements of planes grew steadily 
as time went on and battery charging was added 
to the load. Generator ratings increased, too. 





This Westinghouse wind-driven genera- 
tor (1927) had adjustable-pitch, speed- 
regulating, single-blade propeller. 


engine driven alternator. 





This 440-cycle Westinghouse machine 
(1930) was the first successful main- 
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Westinghouse first introduced this 
minimum ripple dynamotor for radio 
communication use (1931). 
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For the rigid airships ‘‘Los Angeles’’, ‘‘Akron’”’, 
and ‘‘Macon”’ Westinghouse built motor-gener- 
ator sets to supply radio power. 

In 1930, Westinghouse designed some of the 
first generators for use with small auxiliary 
engine drives. 

About this time the Army and Navy began to 
look to auxiliary engine-driven power plants 
for heavy bombers and large patrol craft. To 
meet this need, Westinghouse developed a 5 
kw generator. Some of these units are still on 
active service. 

Today, Westinghouse is building a wide 
range of top-quality, electrical power and con- 

“trol equipment for airplanes. 


\ 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 





Note the trend towards modern stream- 
lined compactness in this later West- 
inghouse dynamotor (1934). 


The Type P-1 generator, for example, (shown 
below) has turned in the best record yet 
established for this type of equipment. 

Design and development work continues. 
Take one case: among the most important 
results of Westinghouse research is the new 
brush process which solves the problem of 
rapid brush wear at high altitudes. 

Project this 27-year record of research and 
established performance into the future. 
It constitutes a sound reason for making 
Westinghouse your working partner in 
aviation progress. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Small Motor Division, 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-03209 
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This modern Westinghouse 28.5-volt 
d-c generator (type P-1) helps power the 
great bomber fleets of today. 
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the Martin Mars means 


World’s greatest airmail load, 
these 25,000 pounds of mail were 
carried from Hawaii to California 
by the mighty Martin Mars a 
total of 62,500,000 pound miles 
for a single non-stop flight. At an 
average of 14 ounce per letter, 
that’s 800,000 letters . . . and if 
they were all paid for at prevail- 
ing rates, they would carry 
$160,000 in postage. 

This load not only smashed all 
previous records for airmail, but 


more than doubled the 23,750,800 
pound miles traveled with the all- 
time cargo record of 35,000 pounds 
which the Mars carried from 
Belem, Brazil to Trinidad on its 
first war mission for the Naval 
Air Transport Service. 

Thus in payload, as in economy of 
— the Mars far outstrips 
all rivals. And her 20 sisterships, 


now being built by Martin, will 








offer even greater payload, lower 
ton-mile costs, and higher speed. 
Best of all, war's oa will find 
Martin production lines fully 
tooled - manned by experienced 
workers to assure early delivery 
of commercial versions of the 
Mars. It’s no wonder the Martin 
Mars is known as ‘‘the answer to 
an airline's prayer!” 


THe GLENN L. Martin Company 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND, U.S.A. 


The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Company—Omaha 


Al RC ge AFT & Builders of ‘Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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STATIC STRENGTH: /n this test Simmonds 
push-pull control successfully withstands tensile 
and compressive forces of 400 Ibs. Credit sim- 
plification of design, improved linkage. 

















PRECISION CONTROL: Motion between ten- 
sion and compression is negligible. Before 
endurance test: average—.046"; after—.082". 
Simmonds are precision-built controls, 


INQUIRIES concerning War Contracts or Post-War problems involving 
push-pull control equipment are invited. Our service engineers will furnish 
you gladly with analyses and recommendations. Telephone or write to 


your nearest Simmonds office. 





wth Simmonds Push-Pull Controls 

















ENDURANCE: Cycled 30,000 times under 
stress, as illustrated, Simmonds controls are 
not affected in any way, and can be expected 
to outlast the life of unit served. 














of Army Air Force Winterization acceptance for opera- 
tion in extreme temperatures is the Simmonds-Corsey 
Push-Pull Control. Comprehensive tests with temperatures 
as low as minus 72°F. and as high as 160°F. prove 
efficient operation under wide variety of conditions. 




























EFFICIENCY: input-output ratio of contro! is 
measured at various temperatures in insulated 
chamber. Result: average efficiencies are twice 
the AAF requirements. 
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DEFORMATION: AAF specifications call for 
loads ranging from 10 to 50 Ibs. Allowable 
average deformation is .140". Simmonds con- 
trols average only .083”. 





SIMMONDS EQUIPMENT FLIES WITH EVERY TYPE OF ALLIED AIRCRAFT 


Automatic Engine Controls — Push-Pul! Controls — Spark Plugs 
s — Hydrovlic Fuses — Chr tric Radi di 
earings — Fasteners and Clips of Specialized Design 


Mud, lie A 1 


Self-Aligning Rod-End 





Branch Offices: Dayton - Washington - Hollywood . Montreal 





CORROSION: Simmonds controls meet AAF 
specifications for corrosion resistance with 
standard cadmium plated or anodized sur- 
faces. Tube ends are rubber sealed. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, 





New York 20, New York 


Manufacturing Plants: New York - Vermont - California 








WAR CARGOES WALK ASHORE : . . 
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demonstration . : iff, dy éf 1 
of America’s jy {) /. / yy /2 
engineering skill! / | : 


Across the reef-locked harbor, an amaz- wR 
ing vehicle moves toward shore. 

It’s a swimming, walking boxcar! 
Aboard it are vital supplies, medical 
stores. Rations and ammunition. Jeeps, 
perhaps. Or fully equipped troops. 
Reaching land, the strange craft turns 
into a fighter! It claws its way on to the 
shore, doubles its speed and punches 
through to its objective. hat aa 7 Asti: 

Yes, Yankee ingenuity is not only a- ‘ey \' Ai 
producing the best for our men... it’s pene dai Wi Wat ibn gihe Ly ase 
seeing that the best gets through to them. av abies ph a nail r a cl ¢ 


* * . 


Borg-Warner is today a very large 
manufacturer of amphibian tractors. 
Its Ingersoll Steel and Disc Division 
designed and built the iatest version 
and contributed mary refinements 
and improvements to the entire am- 
phibian program. 

To the making of these ‘‘Am- 
Tracks” and more than 100 other war 
items, Borg-Warner brings years of 
experience in design, engineering and 
production. And to each of these as- 
signments it applies a basic principle: 
“design it better—make it better” iii _—)\ — - 

By holding true to this ideal Borg- ; 
Warner has gained acceptance for an 
even greater and more varied list of 
essential peacetime products . . . prod- 
ucts that are serving almost every 
American every day. In the automo- 
tive industry alone, for exampie, 9 
out of 10 makes of motor cars contain 
essential Borg-Warner parts. 

Today the Borg-Warner companies 
work to one goal . . . to speed the 
close of conflict. 





Partners with the Aviation in- 
dustry in peace and war, Borg- 
Warner supplies these and other 
essential parts... 


Lae 
HYDRAULIC, VACUUM AND FUEL PUMPS ¢ 
CARBURETORS + REDUCTION AND PROPELLER GEARS MULCGL LLL IL mm 
ENGINE PARTS + UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
AIRCRAFT CONTROL CHAINS + AIRCRAFT CLUTCHES 








= BORG-WARNER 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts forthe automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances .. . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 
needs of war: BORG & BECK + BORG- WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS + B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * 
DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS « DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC + LONG + MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN « NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION ¢ 


WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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On Nov. 1, some 700 delegates, advisors 
and technical men from over 50 countries 
arrived at Chicago’s Stevens Hotel to be- 
gin the meetings that will affect the 
future of international aviation for years 
to come. 

During the first week they: 

@ Heard definite statements of position 
by several countries, consideration of 
which will be the crux of the whole con- 
ference. 

@ Started work on a system of provi- 
sional world air routes which will go into 
operation as soon as military conditions 
permit, probably before a permanent 
convention is drawn up. 

@ Were faced with a minor “revolt” on 
the part of the 19 Latin American coun- 
tries, who disagree with the U. S. pro- 
posal on diversion of voting during the 
interim or provisional period. (See pages 
21 and 32.) 

@ Started behind-the-scenes conferences 
—a part of any international meeting— 
both on provisional air routes and on the 
form of the international body which will 
control global aviation after the war. 
The fundamental differences that are 
forming the basis of discussions at the 
conference were made clear on the sec- 
ond day when several of the countries 
stated their positions. On the question of 
a convention—a set of rules to govern 
postwar global aviation—there were four 
basic positions presented, with the rest 
of the countries siding with one or an- 
other or being non-commital. 

These positions are: 

@® UNITED STATES—favors an Interna- 
tional Aviation Assembly which would 
control the technical side of the business 
but which keeps hands off the economic 
side, except for conducting some studies. 
@ GREAT BRITAIN—as stated in their 
White Paper (American Aviation, Nov. 1), 
the British favor an international body 
with broad powers, both technical and 
economic—deciding routes, frequencies, 
rates, etc. 

@® CANADA—favors an international au- 
thority with broad technical and economic 
Powers, but with some features that 
bring it closer to the U. S. viewpoint. 

@ AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND— 
favor international ownership of interna- 
tional airlines and aircraft, with each 
country running its own internal routes. 
These were the four proposals—these 
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Several Countries State Positions; 


Differences Are Made Clear Early 


By Ertc BRAMLEY 


HICAGO—At the end of the first week of the history-making Inter- 

national Aviation Conference in Chicago, the organizational work had 
been largely completed and the expected maneuvering, both on the record 
and behind the scenes, had already begun. 


differences, together with the necessity for 
deciding provisional routes, were why a 
conference was being held. 

Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State, head of the U. S. delegation and 
president of the conference, made the 
U. S. position clear when he asserted in 
his opening address that the U. S. “will 
support an international organization in 
the realm of air commerce having power 
in technical matters and having consul- 
tative functions in economic matters and 
the political questions which may be di- 
rectly connected with them under a plan 
by which continuing and collected ex- 
perience, widening custom, and the grow- 
ing maturity of its counsel may establish 
such added base as circumstances may 
warrant for the future consideration of 
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Ronference Organized; Tackles Big Job 


enlarging the functions of the consulta- 


tive group.” (See text of Berle’s speech 
below.) 
Berle remarked that “some brave 


spirits” had proposed an authority with 
both technical and economic powers but 
that “there has not as yet been seriously 
proposed, let alone generally 

any set of rules or principles of law by 
which these powers would be guided.” 

He settled one point which has been 
the subject of much discussion on both 
sides of the Atlantic: What will the U. S. 
do with its wartime-produced transport 
airplanes? “This government,” he said, 
“is prepared to make available, on non- 
discriminatory terms, civil air transport 
planes when they can be released from 
military work, to the countries which 
recognize, as we do, the right of friendly 
intercourse, and grant permission for 
friendly intercourse to others.” 

He made it clear that the U. S. will 
recognize innocent passage, cabotage and 
technical stop and that commercial serv- 
ices must be worked out between the 
countries involved. 

The day following Berle’s speech, three 
documents were presented to the con- 
ference as the proposals of the U. S., one 





Position of the United States 


Address of Adolf A. Berle, Jr., assistant 
secretary of state and chairman of the 
U. S. delegation follows: 


The use of the air has this in common 
with the use of the sea; it is a highway 
given by nature to all men. It differs in 
this from the sea: that it is subject to the 
sovereignty of the nations over which it 
moves. Nations ought therefore to arrange 
among themselves for its use in that man- 
ner which will be of the greatest benefit to 
all humanity, wherever situated. 

The United States believes in and asserts 
the rule that each country has a right to 
maintain sovereignty of the air which is over 
its lands and its territorial waters. There 
can be no question of alienating or qualify- 
ir: this sovereignty. 

Consistent with sovereignty, nations ought 
to subscribe to those rules of friendly inter- 
course which shall operate between friendly 
states in time of peace to the end that air 
navigation shall be encouraged, and that 
communication and commerce may be fos- 
tered between all peaceful states. 

It is the position of the United States that 
this obligation rests upon nations because 
nations have a natural right to communi- 
cate and trade with each other in times of 
peace; and friendly nations do not have & 
right to burden or prevent this intercourse 
by discriminatory measures. 

In this respect, there is a similarity between 
intercourse by air and intercourse by sea; for, 
as is well known, intercourse by sea between 
friendly nations in times of peace often re- 
quires the passage of ships through the waters 
of other countries so that voyages may be 
directly and safely made. 





At sea, the custom of friendly permission 
for such transit has, after centuries, ripened 
into the right of innocent passage, but its 
beginning was in the customary permissions 
granted by friendly nations to each other. 

It is the view of my Government that, in 
the matter of passage through the air, we 
are in a stage in which there should be 
developed established and settled customs 
of friendly permission as between friendly 
nations. Indeed, failure t> establish such 
customs would burden many countries and 
would actually jeopardize the situation of 
most of the smaller nations of the world, 
especially those without seacoaste. For, if 
the custom of friends did not permit friendly 
communication and commerce and inter- 
course through the air, these countries could 
at any time, or at all times, be subjected, 
even in peace, to an air blockade. 

Clearly this privilege of friendly passage 
accorded by nations can only be availed of 
or expected by nations which themselves are 
prepared to accord like privileges and per- 
missions, 

It is therefore the view of the United 
States that, without prejudice to full rights 
of sovereignty, we should work upon the 
basis of the exchange of needed privileges 
and permissions which friendly nations have 


‘a right to expect from each. other. 


ll 

No greater tragedy could befall the world 
than to repeat in the air the grim and bloody 
history which tormented the world some 
centuries ago when the denial of equal op- 
portunity for intercourse made the sea a 
battleground instead of a highway. 

You will recall that for a time nations 
forgot the famous Roman observation that 


(Turn to page 24) 
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on the form of the permanent convention 
and world body, another on the principles 
to govern provisional operations, and the 
third covering formation of an interim 
council to serve during this provisional 
period. 

As a permanent organization, the U. S. 
proposed formation of an International 
Aviation Assembly, on which each con- 
tracting state would have one representa- 
tive and one vote. Responsible to the 
Assembly would be an Executive Council, 
composed of 15 members, two from the 
U. S., two Russian, two British Common- 
wealth, one each from Brazil, China and 
France, three representatives of Contin- 
ental Europe, two Western Hemisphere 
and one from Asia and Africa. (Inclusion 
of Russia, which had declined to attend 
the conference, caused much comment. 
General feeling was, however, that Rus- 
sia eventually will take her place in 
world aviation and would have to be in- 
cluded on any world body). 


Executive Council Central Agency 


This Executive Council would act as a 
central agency for technical data, would 


collect information and make studies on. 


operating and financial statistics, subsidies 
paid, rates charged, etc. 

The proposed convention set out the 
Same points made by Berle: innocent, 
passage, cabotage, technical stop, com- 
mercial rights to be the subject of nego- 
tiation, etc. 

Summed up, the U. S. proposal was for 
a body regulating technical aspects but 
not economics. 

During the period when provisional 
routes will be in operation, the U. S. pro- 
posed that the top body should be an 
Interim Council, on which membership 
would be the same as on the eventual 
Executive Council—two U. S., two Russia, 
etc. 

In its proposed principles for provisional 
routes, the U. S. said that all nations 
should grant rights of commercial entry 
and transit rights, and that “operating 
rights which may have been granted pre- 
viously by one government to another 
. . . or to a foreign air carrier enterprise 
shall continue in force according to their 
terms and shall not be prejudiced by this 
arrangement.” 

Also presented by the U. S. were pro- 
posals on 11 technical subjects, including 
airworthiness, navigation standards, etc. 

Viscount Swinton, Britain’s newly- 
appointed Minister of Civil Aviation and 
head of the delegation, told the conference 
that Britain submitted its White Paper as 
its “objective contribution.” 

“We want to encourage enterprise and 
initiative and the development and appli- 
cation of all that science, design and 
craftmanship and industry can give us,” 
he said. “But we want to avoid disorderly 
competition with the waste of effort and 
money and loss of goodwill which such 
competition involves, 


Would End Subsidies 


“We want to discourage and, when pos-, 
sible, to end subsidies, open or concealed.” 

Lord Swinton noted that suggestions 
had been made to fix frequencies in rela- 
tion to the traffic offering. “I think this is 
a good formula, provided we don’t apply 
it too rigidly,” he said. “We must base 
ourselves not solely on the traffic we are 
pretty sure of. We must have a liberal 
margin. Services attract traffic.” 

On the question of the share each coun- 
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Lord Swinton on the Rostrum— 
United States delegation (center), and T. 


try should have in the services to be 
operated—its national quota—“we have 
suggested a basic distribution in propor- 
tion to the traffic (passenger, mail and 
freight) embarked in the respective coun- 
tries,” he said. 

Minimum rates, he added, “should be 
settled in relation to standards of speed 
and accommodation.” 

Lord Swinton urged that operations 
during the interim period should conform 
to principles which will be in the per- 
manent convention. “If we can act in this 
way in advance of its formal ratification, 
the convention will begin to live in prac- 
tice and valuable experience will be 
gained.” 


Canada's Proposal Detailed 


Canada submitted probably the most 
detailed proposal of all, calling for an 
International Air Authority, under which 
would be a Board and regional councils. 
The regional councils would grant routes 
to airline companies, specify frequencies 
-_ rates—thus differing from the U. S. 

an, 

“We are firm believers in healthy com- 
petition We propose international 
regulation, not international ownership or 
international operation,” said C. D. Howe, 
Reconstruction Minister and delegation 
head. 

The Canadian plan differed somewhat 
from its original convention proposed sev- 
eral months ago. This was interpreted as 
a move to bring it closer to the U. S. posi- 
tion, and observers at the conference were 
studying the plan closely. 

On the all-important question of fre- 
quencies, Howe said: 

“The Canadian delegation suggests that 
the basic criterion be the average payload 
which a particular airline company has 
been carrying over a representative pe- 
riod. Suppose, to take an example, that 
the initial allocation of services over a 
certain route is two a day, to the airline 
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As the chairman of the United Kingdom delega- 
tion speaks, Adolf A. Berle, Jr., chairman of the 
P. Wright, CAA Administrator, listen intently, 


companies of a given country. If, after a 
reasonable period of say twelve months, it 
appeared that these services were oper- 
ating with an average payload of say 
more than sixty-five per cent of carrying 
capacity, then the International Authority 
should immediately increase the author- 
ized number of frequencies granted to the 
airline companies of that country. If 
another country also had rights to operate 
two services a day over the route, but 
was operating with an average payload of 
less than forty per cent of carrying capac- 
ity, it should be required to reduce its 
frequencies. In no circumstances, how- 
ever, would it be required to reduce them 
below the basic minimum of one round 
trip a week. Special consideration would 
also be given to such factors as heavy 
seasonal fluctuations. 

“The argument in favour of the adop- 
tion of such a simple, easily understand- 
able criterion is that—given of course 3 
common, agreed rate structure—the traffic, 
as a result of the free choices of individ- 
ual travellers and shippers, would flow to 
the most efficient companies, and the com- 
panies that get the traffic would bet the 
frequencies. This would stimulate im- 
provements, development and _ healthy 
competition. 


‘One Round-trip Weekly’ 


“The Canadian plan proposes also that 
any nation should have the right to have 
one of its airline companies operate at 
least one round trip per week, on any it- 
ternational route commencing in that na- 
tion’s territory. If the application showed 
more than one frequency a week to be 
desirable in the general interest, that 
would be within the discretion of the 
International Authority, acting in accord- 
ance with the principles laid down in the 
convention. The airline company co 
not, however, be refused one frequency 4 
week. If the service, once established, 
attracted sufficient traffic, the number of 
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Aviation Calendar 


Nov. 15—Oklahoma Civil Air Patrol, 
4th war conference, Oklahoma City. 

Nov. 15-18—Nationa] Clinic of Domes- 
tic Aviation Planning, Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City. 

Noy. 15-18—Women’'s National Aero- 
nautical Assn., national convention, 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City. 

Nov. 16-17—SAE, Air Transport En- 
gineering meeting, Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 20—Air Industries & Transport 
Assn. of Canada, annual meeting, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. 

Nov. 27—Washington meeting of 
Wings Club, Admiral King, speaker; 
Presidential Room, Statler Hotel, 12:30. 

Nov. 27-28—Executive Board meeting, 
Nat'l. Aircraft Standards Committee, 
Hotel Lexington, New England Room, 
New York City. 

Nov. 28—Luncheon, Aviation Sectioa, 
N. Y. Board of Trade, Hotel Astor. 

Nov. 28-29—Annual winter meeting, 
Air Traffic Conference of ATA, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Nov. 29—Annual meeting of Air 
Transport Association, Carlton Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., 10 a.m. 

Nov. 29-30—National meeting, NASC, 
Hotel Lexington, New England Room, 
New York City. 

Dec. 4-6—SAE National Air Cargo 
meeting, Knickerbocker Hotel, Chicago. 

Dec. 4-9—Aanual convention, Nat’! 
Aviation Trades Assn. & Avn. Dis- 
tributors & Manufacturers Assn., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Dec.7—Annual meeting, 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Aeronautical 
Washington, 


12-13—California Aviation Con- 
ference, Hollywood-Roosevelt Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 

Dec. 17—Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, the Eighth Wright Bros. Lec- 
ture and presentation of Collier 
Trophy, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Auditorium, 3 p.m., Washington, D. C. 

dan. 8-12, 1945—SAE annual meeting 
and engineering display, Book-Cadil- 
lac Hotel, Detroit. 

Jan. 30-Feb. i1—Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences, 13th annual 
meeting, Pupin Physics Laboratory, 
Columbia Univ., New York, Annual 
honors night dinner at Waldorf-As- 
toria precedes meeting. 

May 20-27—Pan American Aircraft 
Exposition, Dallas, Tex. 











frequencies could be increased in accord- 
ance with the payload formula, so that 
the airline company might be operating 
services once or twice a day rather than 
just one a week. This opening of the door 
to aggressive competition, from the airline 
companies of the smaller nations, will 
have a healthy effect all around.” 


H. J. Symington 


(Canada) (Canada) 
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Text of President Roosevelt’s Message 


“On behalf of the United States I offer a 
hearty welcome to the delegations of the fifty- 
one nations represented at this international 
conference on civil aviation. You were called 
to undertake a task of the highest importance. 
I am sure that you will succeed. 

“The progress of the armies, navies and air 
forces of the United Nations has already 
opened great areas to peaceful intercourse 
which had been closed for more than four 
black years. We can soberly hope that all 
Europe will be reclaimed for civilization be- 
fore many months have passed. 

“Steadily the great areas of the Pacific are 
likewise being freed from Japanese occupa- 
tion. In due time the continent of Asia will 
be opened again to the friendly intercourse 
of the world. 

“The rebuilding of peace means reopening 
the lines of communication and peaceful re- 
lationship. Air transport will be the first 
available means by which we can start to 
heal the wounds of war and put the world 
once more on a peaceful basis. 

“You will recall that after the first World 
War a conference was held and a convention 
adopted designed to open Europe to air 
traffic; but under the arrangements then made, 
years of discussion were needed before air 
routes could actually be flown. At that time, 
however, air commerce was in its infancy. 
Now it has reached maturity and is a pressing 
necessity. I do not believe that the world of 
today can afford to wait for several years for 
its air communications. There is no reason 
why it should. 

“Increasingly the airplanes will be in exist- 
ence. When either the German or the Jap- 
anese enemy is defeated, transport planes 
should be available for release from military 
work in numbers sufficient to make a begin- 
ning. When both enemies have been defeated 


Every 
and 
or- 


they should be available in quantity. 
country has airports and trained pilots, 
practically every country knows how to 
ganize airlines. 

“It would be a reflection on the common 
sense of nations if they were not able to 
make arrangements, at least on a provisional 
basis, making possible the opening of the 
much needed air routes. I hope, when your 
conference adjourns, that these arrangements 
will have been made. Then all that will be 
needed will be to start using the air as a 
great, peaceful medium instead of a battle 
area. 

“You are fortunate in having before you 
one of the great lessons of history. Some cen- 
turies ago an attempt was made to build great 
empires based on domination of great sea 
areas. The lords of these areas tried to close 
these seas to some and offer access to others 
and thereby to enrich themselves and extend 
their power. This led directly to a number 
of wars, both in the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres. We do not need to make that 
mistake again. 

“I hope you will not dally with the thought 
of creating great blocks of closed air, thereby 
tracing in the sky the conditions of possible 
future wars. I know you will see to it that 
the air which God gave to every one shall 
not become the means of domination over any 
one. 

“As we begin to write a new chapter in the 
fundamental law of the air, let us all remem- 
ber that we are engaged in a great attempt 
to build enduring institutions of peace. These 
peace settlements cannot be endangered by 
petty considerations or weakened by ground- 
less fears. Rather, with full recognition of the 
sovereignty and juridical equality of all na- 
tions, let us work together so that the air 
may be used by humanity to serve humanity.” 





The Canadian proposal of basing fre- 
quencies on payload was receiving favor- 
able comment at the end of the first week. 
There were questions in other delegates’ 
minds, however, on the feasibility of 
having a nation operate one round trip 
weekly over any route starting in its ter- 
ritory, and of the rate-fixing proposal. 


The Australian-New Zealand proposal 
for international ownership was to be pre- 
sented to one of the conference com- 
mittees as a formal motion. It was not 
expected to get far. 

Different countries were starting to sub- 
mit their claims for air routes to be 
operated during the provisional period. As 
this issue went to press, U. S., The Neth- 
erlands, Egypt, Lebanon, Spain, Switzer- 
land, and Poland had submitted proposals. 
(See pages 22 and 23.) 


Daniel McVey 


(Australia) 


A. S. Drakeford 


(Australia) 


It seemed evident that there will be 
many bilateral, trilateral and quadrilateral 
talks among countries attending the con- 
ference, and that routes will be decided 
in that way, with action taken being 
correlated by the provisional route com- 
mittee. Principles governing the provi- 
sional period will also hold in the postwar. 
Any differences on this matter were minor 
—more a matter of language than any- 
thing else. 

The 19 Latin American countries made 
headlines as the first week ended by 
unanimously opposing the U. S. suggestion 
that during the interim period the Interim 
Council should be composed of two U. S. 
members, two Russian, etc. 

At the same time, however, this bloc 
backed the U. S. position that there should 
not be an interim international body con- 
trolling anything but the technical side of 
aviation. 


Max Hymans 
(France) 
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Rene de Ayala 
(Cuba) 


Daniel GS. Sullivan 
(New Zealand) 


Jose Koechlin 
(Peru) 


Mario Torres-Manier Pedro A. Chapa (right) and Guillermo Alcal 
(Cuba) (Mexico) 


Henry Pillichody Per Norlin 
(Switzerland) (Sweden) 


Rafael Saenz Salazar 
(Chile) 


Ernesto Buenaventura (left) and Jorge Mendez-Calvo Hahnemann Guimaraes 
(Colombia) (Brazil) 
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Small Nations Show Big Interest 
In Hopes for Global Air Accord 


Warning to Avoid 
Forming Rival Blocs 
Issued by France 


& ADDITION to the major proposals 
submitted by the United States, Britain, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand to the 
International Aviation Conference, plans 
and attitudes were offered by Panama, 
Poland, China, Mexico, France, Norway, 
India and Brazil. 

Speaking for France, Max Hymans, 
chairman of the delegation, said: “We 
must endeavor to avoid ‘the formation of 
rival air blocs. To escape this danger, all 
nations invited here must have a reason- 
able part in the aerial traffic. The inter- 
national organization which we have to 
study seems to us the only way to reach 
this goal and ‘to allow to aerial transport 
the unlimited developments it is entitled 
to. France also is in agreement with the 
provisional character of the institutions 
which for some years will have to govern 
air transport.” 

India went along with the British posi- 
tion in that it favors an international au- 
thority with broad powers. Sir Gurunath 
Bervoor, delegate, said that “while we are 
prepared to assure the freest possible de- 
velopment of international air navigation 
and air transport for the benefit of the 
peoples of the world as a whole, we feel 
bound to advocate the adoption of meas- 
ures which will insure that such develop- 
ments proceed with due regard to the 
protection of the rights and interests of 
all countries. India is prepared to endorse 
the principle of freedom of flight and 
freedom to land for refueling and other 
non-traffic purposes for all civil aircraft 
on a non-discriminatory basis. We believe 
that the grant of commercial rights is 
best negotiated on a universal reciprocal 


basis rather than by bilateral agreements. ° 


But the grant of any such freedoms and 
rights must in our opinion necessarily be 
associated with the constitution of an au- 
thority which will regulate the use of 
such freedoms.” 


Mexican Chairman Speaks 


Pedro A. Chapa, chairman of the Mex- 
ican delegation, said that Mexico “enters 
this conference with the definite desire 
that we concur on a general plan to 
attain the greatest freedom of the air 
while maintaining full recognition of the 
Sovereignty of nations.” 

Ambassador Wilhelm Morgenstierne, 
chairman of the Norwegian delegation, de- 
clared that “as soon as we get properly 
re-established on our own soil I can 
‘ assure you that we stand ready to take 
our rightful part in whatever form of 
international co-operation may be adopted 
by this conference.” 

Another occupied country, Poland, de- 
clared through its delegation chairman, 
Jan Ciechanowski, that “a new charter is 
about to be drawn up. In the name of 
genuine collaboration it should be founded 
on a fair and equitable recognition of the 
rights and obligations of all partners in- 
volved. It should also take into account 
the special rights won by nations in this 
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war and through their prewar pioneer 
work for the expansion of civil aviation.” 

Chairman Carlos Arosemeni of Panama 
asserted that “in permitting flights over 
its territory, Panama must take into con- 
sideration the importance of protecting 
installations which are vital to Panama 
and to world trade and which might be 
jeopardized by uncontrolled flying. All 
rights granted by Panama to nationals of 
other countries are to be conditioned on 
reciprocity. Panama is opposed to the 
establishing of an international board with 
authority to permit or control flights over 
its territory.” 

Chairman Kia-Ngau Chang of China 
declared “hereafter, national boundaries 
will be no more significant than the divid- 
ing lines between provinces. I believe this 
conference will promote human welfare 
and world peace. 

Dr. Hahneman Guimaraes, chairman of 
the Brazilian delegation, declared that “it 
is not to be exvected that states wil] take 
advantage of the principle of sovereignty 





Australia-New Zealand 
Proposal Rejected 











The Australia-New Zealand proposal for 
international ownership of international 
air lines and aircraft was rejected Nov. 8 
by the International Aviation Conference 
in Chicago. 

The proposal was presented as a formal 
motion at a plenary session of the com- 
mittee on an international air convention. 
Afghanistan and France indicated strong 
support. 

A motion offered by Brazil stating that 
“there is no opportunity and necessary 
unanimity for the organization at the pres- 
ent time of an all-embracing international 
company” was adopted by the meeting, 
thus automatically defeating the Australia- 
New Zealand plan. 


to create unjustified and competitive ob- 
stacles to international air traffic. On the 
other hand, it should not be permissible 
that any international organization super- 
sede the right of the states in the judg- 
ment of what is more convenient for its 
own interests.” 











Latin American Demand for More 
Voting Power Raises Vital Issue 


Bloc Supports U. S., 
However, in Opposing 
World Air Authority 


(See story on page 32) 


CTION OF 19 Latin American coun- 

tries in banding together and vig- 
orously opposing the United States pro- 
posal for an executive committee of 15 
members “permanently chosen primarily 
by the major powers with double voting 
powers” jelled attention upon a major 
problem at the International Aviation 
Conference. 

It raised the question of how to har- 
monize juridical equality of states, an is- 
sue which was inevitable, and which must 
be settled before the Conference can 
achieve its purpose. It was regarded as 
fortunate that it was brought up early to 
provide time for a just solution. 

The Latin American bloc asks that 
every nation have its seat and equal vot- 
ing power in the interim council. Critics 
of this plan are quick to point out that 
a council of more than 50 members would 
be unwieldly. 

The U. S. proposal stated that there 
should be an interim council with two 
U. S. members, two Russian, two British 
Commonwealth and one each from Brazil, 
China and France. In addition, there 
would be three representatives of Con- 
tinental Europe, two from the Western 
Hemisphere and one each from Asia and 
Africa. 

Although voting on the executive coun- 
cil of the permanent body proposed by 
the U. S. is the same as on the interim 
council, the Latin American countries 
have not yet considered this document. 

Pedro A. Chapa of Mexico was chosen 
chairman of the Latin American bloc; Dr. 
Hahnemann Guimaraes of Brazil, vice 


chairman; and Dr. Luis Machado of Cuba, 
general secretary. 

The Latin American objection was tem- 
pered by the two other planks in the 
agreement of the 19 countries. The group 
sided with the U. S. in opposing an in- 
ternational air transport authority, and 
endorsed the American stand for a 
world technical organization. 

Machado’s statement was: 


“The Latin American Republics unani- 
mously oppose the establishment of an 
international air transport authority which 
would infringe upon their sovereign 
rights. 

“The Latin American Republics, how- 
ever, are prepared to co-operate in the 
creation of an interim air navigation 
council whose sole function shall be 
purely of a technical, consultative and ad- 
visory nature. 

“The Latin American Republics are 
firmly opposed to the proposed executive 
committee of 15 members permanently 
chosen primarily by the major powers 
with double voting powers. This would 
constitute a discrimination against the 
smaller nations, a procedure contrary to 
international precedent. 


“The Latin American Republics are 
jointly submitting an alternative proposal 
for the establishment of an interim coun- 
cil on aerial navigation on which every 
nation shall have its seat and equal vot- 
ing power.” 

The alternative proposal was submitted 
to the respective governments of the 19 
countries for examination before it could 
be presented in full to the Conference. 


Dr. Machado said that Argentina was 
not being consulted in the action on the 


air plan. 
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| Route Proposals of U. S., Others Nations 


HE United States has proposed a net- 

work of international routes similar to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board’s proposed 
140,000-mile network, released June 14. 
Moscow and Leningrad were omitted from 
the new route proposals, which follow: 


I. New York—a point in Newfoundland 
or Labrador—a point in Eire—London 
—Amsterdam—Berlin—Prague— Vienna 
— Budapest— Bucharest— Istanbul— 
Cairo : 

ll. New York—a point in Newfoundland 
or Labrador—a point in Eire—Paris— 
a point in Switzerland—Rome—Athens 
Cairo—Basra—Karachi—Calcutta 


Ill. New York—points in Newfoundland 
or Labrador—Greenland and Iceland— 
Oslo—Stockholm 

IV. New York—Bermuda—Azores—Lisbon 


(a) Lisbon—Madrid—Barcelona —Mar- 
seille—Rome 

(b) Lisbon—Madrid—Algiers —Tunis— 
Tripoli—Cairo 


{c) Lisbon—London 
V. New York—San Juan—Trinidad—Para- 
maribo—Belem—Natal: 
(a) Natal—Dakar— Casablanca— Tan- 
gier— Seville— Madrid—Barcelona 
—Paris 
(b) Natal—Dakar—Monrovia—Lagos or 
Accra— Leopoldville —Johannes- 
burg—Capetown. As alternate on 
express trips, the route would be 
via Natal—Asencion Island—Lagos, 
Accra, or Pointe Noire. 
VI. San Francisco—Los Angeles—Honolulu 
—Canton Island—Suva—Noumea: 
(a) Noumea—Auckland 
(b) Noumea—Sydney 
VII. San Francisco— Honolulu— Midway— 
Wake: 
(1) Wake—Tokyo—Shanghai 
(2) Wake—Guam—Manila: 
(a) Manila—Macao — Hong Kong 
or (Canton) 
(b) Manila—Tarakan —Singapore— 
Batavia 
Chicago—St. Paul-Minneapolis—Alaska 
and Seattle—Alaska 
At least one of these routes to be 
extended beyond Alaska to: 
Alaska—Unalaska—Kiska—Paramu- 
shiru—Tokyo — Shanghai — Hong 
Kong (or Canton) 


Vill. 


IX. Miami—San Juan—Trinidad—Belem: 
(1) Belem—Fortaleza—Natal —Recife— 
Victoria—Rio de Janeiro 


(2) Belem—Barreiras—Rio de Janeiro: 
(a) Rio de Janeiro—Porto Alegre— 
Montevideo—Buenos Aires 
(b) Rio de Janeiro—Sao Paulo— 
Asuncion—Buenos Aires 
X. Miami—Havana—Merida 
XI. Miami—Cienfuegos—Kingston 
(a) Kingston—Cristobal 
(b) Kingston—Barranquilla 
XII. Miami—Nassau 
XIII. New Orleans—Merida—Guatemala City 
XIV. Brownsville—Mexico City—Guatemala 
City —San Salvador —Tegucigalpa— 
Managua—San Jose—Balboa—Cristobal 
(a) Cristobal—Barranquilla—La Guaira 
—Trinidad 
(b) Cristobal—Medellin 
XV. Cristobal— Cali— Guayaquil— Lima— 
Arica: 
(a) Arica—La Paz—Buenos Aires 
(b) Arica—Santigao—Buenos Aires 
(c) Arica—Antofagasta—Salta —Buenos 
Aires 
And certain connecting services 
New York—a point in southeastern 
United States—Ciudad Trujillo or Port- 
au-Prince—Caracas—Manaos: 
(a) Manaos—Goiania—Bello Horizonte 
—Rio de Janeiro 
(b) Manaos—Cuyaba—Corumba—Asun- 
cion—Buenos Aires—Montevideo 
New Orleans—Havana—Santiago—Port- 
au-Prince—Ciudad Trujillo—San Juan 
Tampa—Havana 
Balboa—Cali—Iquitos—La Paz—Buenos 
Aires 
XX. New York—Charleston—Nassau—a point 
or points in Cuba—Kingston—Balboa 
(or Cristobal) 


XVI. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 
WIX. 


The Netherlands 


The Netherlands submitted a list of 39 
proposed global air routes which that 
country deems its lines should serve. 


The list includes: 

Amsterdam—Batavia. 

Atlantic Coast of U. S.—Europe. 

Pacific Coast of U. S.—Netherlands Indies 
Miami—Netherlands West Indies. 
Batavia—Sydney—New Zealand. 
Netherlands West Indies—Europe. 
Surinam—Buenos Aires. 
Surinam—Africa—Netherlands Indies. 
Amsterdam—South Africa. 





. S. Huddle—he United States delegation is shown ‘in conference’ at Chicago. 

& s ud Reading clockwise from left—William A. M. Burden, L. Welch Pogue, 

Rep. Alfred L. Bulwinkle, Sen. Josiah W. Bailey, Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Sen. Owen Brewster, 
Edward Warner, Rep. Charles A. Wolverton, and F. H. LaGuardia. 
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Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstierne 
delegate from Norway 


Philippines—Netherlands Indies. 
Netherlands Indies—China—Japan. 
Netherlands Indies—Singapore—Indo-China 
Netherlands Indies—Singapore (Straits 
Settlements). 
Netherlands West Indies—Jamaica. 
Netherlands West Indies—San Domingo 
Netherlands West Indies—Trinidad. 
Netherlands West Indies—Venezuela. 
Netherlands West Indies—Colombia 
Netherlands West Indies—Havana. 
Amsterdam—London. 
Rotterdam—London. 
Amsterdam—Rotterdam—London. 
Amsterdam — Doncaster — Manchester — 
Liverpool. 
Amsterdam—Berlin. 
Amsterdam—Hanover—Berlin. 
Rotterdam—Prague—Weenen—Budapest 


Amsterdam — Hamburg — Copenhagen — 
Malmo—Stockholm. 
Amsterdam — Copenhagen — Stockholm — 


Helsinki. 
Amsterdam—Copenhagen—Malmo 
Amsterdam—Christansand—Oslo. 
Amsterdam—Bremen—Ham burg 
Amsterdam—Rotterdam—Brussels—Paris 
Amsterdam—Paris—Marseilles. 
Amsterdam—Brussels—Paris. 
Amsterdam — Rotterdam — 

Frankfort—Milan—Rome. 
Amsterdam—Rotterdam—Basle—Zurich 
Amsterdam—Rotterdam—Cologne 
Amsterdam — Paris — Bordeaux — Madrid— 


Cologne — 


Lisbon. 
Amsterdam—Berlin—Warsaw—Moscow 


Egypt 


Eleven routes, four of which now are 
being operated, are listed in the Egyptian 
plan. They are: 

Cairo-Lydda (Palestine) 

Cairo-Beirut (Lebanon) 

Cairo-Damascus (Syria) 

Cairo-Lydda Beirut-Larnaca (Cyprus) 

Cairo-Cyprus 

Cairo-Khartoum 

Cairo-Tor-Wajh-Yembo-Jedda- Median 
(Saudi Arabia) 

Cairo-Beirut-Adana-Ankara-Ustanul 
(Turkey) 

Cairo-Mersa-Matruh-Heraclion (Crete) - 
Athens-Istanbul 

Cairo-Damascus-Bagdad-Tehran (Iran) 

Cairo-Athens-Rome-Paris-London 

The first four are operating now. 
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Lebanon 


The proposals for Lebanese interna- 
tional air routes include the following 
four arteries: 
Beyrouth-Cairo, 
tine) -Port Said. 
Beyrouth—a point in Afghanistan, via 
Damascus-Bagdad-Basra-a point or points 
in Persia-a point in Afghanistan. 
Beyrouth-Athens, via Aleppo-Istanbul 
(or Ankara). 

Beyrouth-Jidda (harbor on the 
Sea in Saudi-Arabia), via Damascus. 


via Ludd (in Pales- 


Red 


Spain 


Routes to Africa, South America and 
other European countries are proposed by 
Spain. The delegation said that Spain 
“in the near future projects the estab- 
lishment of the following air traffic lines: 

Links with Sovereign territories and 
colonies in the African continent. (It is 
clearly understood that even though 
these are national lines they would fly 
over several foreign countries.) 

Links with South America with its 
first stop Brazil. 

European neighborhood lines including 

Portugal, England, France, Switzerland 

and Italy. 





Switzerland 


A network of 17 routes is sought by 
Switzerland, linking Zurich and Geneva 
with North Africa, the Far East, United 
States, South America and other points 
in Europe. The routes are: 


Zurich—Paris. 
Geneva—-Paris. 
Zurich—London. 
Geneva—London. 
Geneva—Marseilles. 
Geneva—Spain. 
Geneva—Lisbon. 
Zurich—Berlin—Stockholm. 
Zurich—Prague. 
Zurich—Brussels. 
Zurich—Amsterdam. 
Zurich—Rome. 
Zurich—Vienna—Budapest—Balkan 
Zurich—Cairo. 
Switzerland—United States. 
Switzerland—South America. 
Switzerland—Far East. 


States. 


The places of departure and destination 
for the last three routes, as well as the 
exact itinerary of these routes, will be 


specified later. 
The Swiss statement added: 
“Switzerland reserves the right for 


Swiss air transport enterprises to par- 
ticipate in the exploitation of the 17 
routes.” 

Swiss Air until recently operated sev- 
eral routes linking Switzerland with other 
European countries. It has DC-3 and 
DC-2 equipment. Henry Pillichody, offi- 
cial of Swiss Air, but who is a member 
of the delegation as a representative of 
the Department of Transportation, has 
spent several weeks recently visiting air- 
craft plants in the U. S., himself test fly- 
ing the new Curtiss-Wright CW-20E 
among others, with an eye toward ob- 
taining postwar equipment for Swiss Air. 


Poland 
Eleven international routes were pro- 
posed by Poland. They are: Warsaw- 


Atlantic Coast of U. S. via Great Britain 

or Ireland, Newfoundland and Canada, 

and via Portugal, Azores and Bermuda. 
Warsaw - Berlin - Amsterdam - London; 
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: Lord Swinton (center) is shown presiding over a meeting of the 

iron P 9 9 
Britons Caucus United Kingdom delegation. Shown are Sir Arthur Street, Sir George 

London, J. H. Magowan, W. C. G. Cribbett, G. G. Fitz Maurice, and A. J. Walsh. 


Warsaw -Berlin -Brussels -Paris; Warsaw- 
Minsk-Moscow. 
Warsaw-Vienna -Italy -Marseilles -Bar- 
celona-Madrid-Lisbon. 
Warsaw-Cracow-Prague. 
Warsaw-Fdynia via Stockholm and via 
Copenhagen. 
Warsaw -Cracow -Budapest -Belgrade- 
Sofia-Thessaloniki-Athens-Lydda-Beirut. 
Cracow-Berlin-Brussels-Paris. 
Cracow-Budapest-Venice-Rome. 
Cracow-Cluj-Bucharest via Sofia and 
via Sofia and via Instanbul Philippines: 
Manila~HongKong (and/or Canton). 
Manila-Tokyo via Taihoku (Formosa) - 
Shanghai and Fukuoka (Japan). 
Manila-Singapore via Saigon. 





Jan Ciechanowski 
Polish 


heads delegation 


Swiss Make Progress 
In Gliding; Will Hold 
World Soaring Contests 


The Swiss Aero Club has decided to 
work out rules and regulations for a post- 
war International Alpine Glider Competi- 
tion. Thus, when peace comes Switzer- 
land will invite glider pilots from all 
parts of the world to visit there and be- 
come acquainted with Alpine gliding. 

Switzerland like many other countries 
has been obliged due to the war to restrict 
her activity in aviation. Her air routes to 
many leading centers of Europe have 
shrunk to one short route. Private flying 
there is at a standstill because of the na- 
tional gasoline shortage. 

Only for gliding have restrictions im- 
posed by the war been relaxed. Even in 
this instance there are some restrictions 
Only certain specified districts in Switzer- 
land have been available for gliding. Long 
distance flights are impossible. Gliders are 
permitted to rise only 4,921 feet above the 
altitude of the starting point. Flights 
through clouds and during the night are 
prohibited since a glider is required to be 
always visible from the ground. 

Despite these restrictions, gliding in 
Switzerland has improved and expanded 
during the war. There were 1,100 pilots 
trained in 1938, flying a total of 2,112 
hours. In 1943 the flight hours exceeded 
3,000. 

It formerly was the opinion in Switzer- 
land and other countries that successful 
gliding was feasible only in atmospheric 
conditions of large plains. Increased at- 
tention paid gliding in Switzerland since 
the start of the war has revealed that the 
Alps region is equally and sometimes even 
more desirable for gliding, from a topo- 
graphical and meteorological standpoint, 
than lowland areas 

Gliding in the high Alps undoubtedly is 
more dangerous than in flat countries. It 
is beyond the beginner, and a would-be 
glider pilot should get his first training in 
the lowlands, then in the lower mountain 


regions. 
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the law was lord of the sea, and endeavored 
to establish great closed zones, from which 
they attempted to exclude all intercourse 
except through their own ships, or to place 
any other nation permitted to enter these 
zones at a discriminatory disadvantage. At 
various times there were included in these 
zones a great part of the North Atlantic 
and the North Sea; the waters lying between 
North and South America which today we 
call the Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico, 
together with much of the Middle Atlantic; 
the Mediterranean; and great parts of the 
Western Pacific and the waters surrounding 
the East Indies. These zones became fertile 
breeding grounds for commercial monopolies, 
which sought to levy tribute on the com- 
merce of the world, or to exclude or dis- 
criminate against the trade of other nations. 
Political complications followed which set 
neighbor against neighbor and friend against 
friend. War after war resulted from the 
attempts of bold pioneers, supported by 
extreme nationalist policy, to claim and 
exercise these special privileges. One result 
of one such controversy was the emergence 
of a young Dutch lawyer, by name Hugo 
Grotius, who, in a controversy over a Dutch 
ship, undertook to argue the case for the 
right of friendly intercourse, in a book ad- 
dressed to the free and independent peoples 
of Christendom, and thereby began the long 
march of history toward the law of freedom 
of the sea in time of peace. 


It is true that there are differences be- 
tween closed zones upon the sea and closed 
zones in the air; arising from sovereign 
rights of nations affecting the air above 
them which they do not have in the open 
sea. Yet the dangers from closed air, where 
it lies across established or logical routes 
of commerce, are not dissimilar from the 
dangers which arose through the closing of 
the sea lanes. Indeed the base from which 
Grotius argued was not different from the 
base of our contention today, namely, that 
friendly nations in time of peace have the 
right to have intercourse each with the 
other, and in friendliness, should make this 
intercourse possible to others. 

Perhaps no greater misfortune could be- 
fall the world than to set up a scheme of 
things by which new, shadowy barriers are 
traced in the air marking out for the 
future huge invisible frontiers, certain to 
become high future battlelines. 

The United States accordingly will propose 
that there shall be an exchange of the 
needed privileges of intercourse between friend- 
ly nations; and that, in such exchanges, no 
exclusion or discrimination shal] exist. 


The privilege of communication by air with 
friendly countries, in the view of this Gov- 
ernment, is not a right to wander at will 
throughout the world. In this respect traf- 
fic by air differs materially from traffic by 
sea, where commerce need have no direct 
connection with the country from which the 
ship may come. In air commerce, there 
appears at present to be little place for 
tramp trade. 

In point of fact, the great air routes are 
not as yet sources of profit to the carriers, 
or indeed to nations fostering them, but 
rather have been developed at large expense 
by subsidies and other assistance. It would 
seem neither equitable nor just that routes 
so developed should be claimed by other 
countries not for the purpose of maintain- 
ing their own communications, but merely 
for the purpose of speculating in the pos- 
sible profits of a commerce worked up by 
others among themselves. In this respect 
the air routes of the world are more like 
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Position Taken by the United States 


(Continued from page 17) 


railroad lines than like free shipping; and 
indeed the right of air intercourse is pri- 
marily a right to connect the country in 
which the line starts with other countries, 
from which, to which or through which 
there flows a normal stream of traffic to and 
from the country which establishes the line. 


These problems may well be left for later 
conferences. It is probably best not to try 
to see too far into the unknownable future. 
The business we have in hand now is the 
business of establishing the means by which 
communications can be established between 
each country and another, by reasonably 
direct economic routes, with reasonably con- 
venient landing points connecting the chief 
basins of traffic. So far as this country is con- 
cerned, the United States has made public 
the routes which it will endeavor to obtain 
by the friendly exchange of permissions of 
transit and landing between it and the 
countries concerned. It is prepared to dis- 
cuss like permissions with other countries 
seeking intercourse with the United States, 
and it hopes that similar agreements may 
be worked out between the other countries 
here present to take care of their own needs 
for communication. 


In respect of establishment of routes which 
do not affect the United States, this Gov- 
ernment disclaims any desire to intervene; 
and it does not believe that countries not 
interested in the routes sought by the United 
States will wish to intervene. 


Rather, by common counsel, we shoul 
work out the general form of the friendly 
permissions here to be exchanged on a pro- 
visional basis; and then avail ourselves of 
the opportunity here presented to bring to- 
gether all the countries interested in any 
route which may be proposed at this time 
for the purpose of reaching now, the relevant 
arrangements. 


As the United States conceives it, this 
will be the work of the Committee on Pro- 
visional Routes. If its work is well done, 
I hope that we shall be able at the close of 
th Conference, to report a great number of 
agreements between the interested countries, 
which, taken together, shall thus establish 
a provisional route pattern capable of serv- 
ing the immediate needs of the world and 
ready to be put in effect where and when 





Three Swiss Delegates 


shown leaving American Airlines plane in Chicago. 
delegation. 





Arrive—Luis Clerc, left, Eduard Amstutz, center, and 
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the military interruptions of war shall have 
ceased. 

Thus handled, no existing route or rights 
will be prejudiced or need come into dis. 
cussion. The desire of any nation to obtain 
routes in the future which it may no 
presently be able to use will not be fore: 
closed. The pressing necessities of the si 
ation will be taken care of; and the cust 
and practices will have ample room in w 
to grow as experience makes us wiser. 


IV 


There is, in the view of the United Sta 
a basis for attempting now, in addition 
the route agreements proposed, an air na 
gation agreement which shall modernize 
make effective the rules of aerial navigath 


This task was attempted in Paris in I 
without success; was carried forward wi 
more success by the drafting of the 
Convention of 1919. Another effort was 
in the Habana Convention of 1929, and 
were other agreements, among which must 
cited the Warsaw Convention. 


Yet the fierce developments compelled 
five years of war have vastly changed 
advanced the art of aviation, and at 
same time have vastly increased the divi 
between military aviation and civil air tra 
port. According to experts, it is not 
sible to convert a peaceful transport pl 
into an effective instrument of war despi 
widespread popular misconception 
contrary; and it is very nearly 
















































available instrument of commerfce. 
five years of experience since the Paris 
vention have taught us many things abo 
the needs of travel and commerce by 
It is the hope that we shall here be a 
to agree upon a draft of an air navigati 
convention. 


The customs affecting friendly interco 
in the air between nations, giving effect 
the natural right of communication, ha 
been far developed. So far as possible, 
is hoped that they can be embodied in 
document which will set out in th 


respects the fundamental law of the air. 


Should this prove impossible, the Govern- 
ment of the United States believes that in 


Jean Merminod, representing Switzerland, are 
Clerc is vice chairman of the Swiss 
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Bos — senaenmttoaed vente 
HE word “impossible” is not in the Qu ey 


airlines’ vocabulary—not when they have ear- 





NS 
ried, with only one-half of their fleet, more 
than half again the number of passengers and 
four times the cargo carried in 1940—not when 
they have hauled everything from troops to 
K-rations, from rockets to V-mail, from heli- 
copters to gasoline trucks. They deliver the 


goods! For these and a host of unsung war ( Y . 

. , , , » 
accomplishments we dip our wings to the air- ul tl SS 
lines of our country! Curtiss-Wright Corpora- ‘ 


‘ 
d tion, Airplane Division, Buffalo, New York. ( omm an d oO 











Tes simple arithmetic:—multiply 7 strands by 19 
wires and you get 133 wires...add the Roebling skill 


and know-how gathered in over 100 years of wire 
specialization... and the result is Control Cable you 


can depend ON... 





Roebling Control Cable dependability begins with the quality 
worked into each of its 133 specialized wires. And harnessed 
together . . . and working together . . . they meet every test of 
tensile strength, flexibility and structure. 





Aircrafters for more than thirty years have looked to Roebling _ 
for co-operation in solving their control problems... more and 
more they find the answers in new and more efficient devices 


based on Roebling wire and wire products. R 
It all adds up to this: you can rely on Roebling as an ideal source 


of supply for your company’s needs in Control Cord and Strand, 
Terminals, Complete Swaged Assemblies, Control Casing, Spe- RCA CorLiol 2 Pie acnx 


cial Wires and Cables, and Slings. 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND « FITTINGS * SLINGS * HIGH AND LOW 
Aircord Division CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS * COLD ROLLED STRIP 
AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS * ROUND AND SHAPED WIRE + AIRCORD, 
' 
JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES * WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY « Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES * ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES 
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any case we shall be able to agree upon a 
number of guiding principles which. may 
serve, at least in part, as terms of reference 
and instruction for an interim drafting 
committee which can complete the work 
should we be unable to finish it here, and 
submit the result for ratification by all 
nations. 

This task is a challenge to a noble piece 
of work. To the extent that - intercourse 
by air can be brought within accepted rules 
of orderly development, we shall have re- 
moved great areas of controversy from fu- 
ture generations. If we are successful, we 
shall have rendered a real service to man- 
kind. 

Vv 


Intimately connected with the problem of 
routes and that of rules of the air is the 
problem of international organization, de- 
signed to make more effective that friendly 
cooperation which is essential if airplanes 
are not to be locked within their national 
borders. 

The preparatory conversations for .this 
Conference have revealed two schools of 
thought on this subject, both of which are 
entitled to be examined with respect. 

All agree that an effective form of world 
organization for air purposes is necessary 
This does not exclude regional organizations 
having primary interest in the problems of 
their particular areas; but no regional or- 
ganization or group of regional organizations 
can effectively deal with the new problems 


resulting from interoceanic and intercon- 
tinental flying. This development, tenta- 
tively begun before the outbreak of the 


present World War, has now achieved a vast 
development, so that planes span oceans 
and continents on regular schedule with less 
difficulty than was involved in crossing the 
English Channel a few years ago. 

The problems resulting from this develop- 
ment fall roughly into two great categories: 
the commercial and economic problems oc- 
casioned by competition between different 
transit lines and streams of commerce, pri- 
vate or governmental; and the technical 
problems involved in establishing a system 
of air routes so handled and so standardized 
that planes may safely fly from any point 
in the world to any other point in the world 
under reasonably uniform standards of prac- 
tice and regulation. Of this last, a separate 
word will be said later. 

But while there is general agreement on 
the need of organization, there is difference 
as to the extent of powers to be accorded a 
world authority or commission such as has 
been forecast. 

It is generally agreed that, in the purely 
technical field, a considerable measure of 
power can be exercised by, and indeed must 
be granted to, a world body. In these mat- 
ters, there are few international controver- 
sies which are not susceptible of ready solu- 
tion through the counsel of experts. For 
example, it is essential] that the signal ar- 
rangements and landing practice at the 
Chicago airport for an intercontinental plane 
shall be so similar to the landing practice 
at Croydon, or LeBourget, or Prague, or 
Cairo, or Chungking, that a plane arriving 
at any of these points, whatever its country 
of origin, will be able to recognize estab- 
lished and uniform signals, and to proceed 
securely according to settled practice. 

A number of other technical fields can 
thus be covered; and, happily, here we are 
in a field in which science and technical 
practice provide common ground for every- 
one. 

Some brave spirits have proposed that like 
powers be granted to an international body 
in the economic and commercial fields as 
well. One cannot but respect the boldness 
of this conception, and the brilliance and 
sincerity with which it has been urged. But 
—and this, to the Government of the United 
States, is the cardinal difficulty—there has 
not as yet been seriously proposed, let alone 
generally accepted, any set of rules or prin- 
ciples of law by which these powers would 
be guided. Thus it is proposed that an in- 
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| International Operations of U.S. Airlines 


HE FOLLOWING statistics on international operations of American flag airlines 
were furnished the Chicago Conference by the Information and Statistics Service 


of the Civil Aeronautics Administration: 


Revenue Miles Flown 
Revenue Passengers ... 
Mail Pounds from U. S. 
Mail Pounds to U. S. 
Express Pounds 
Passenger Revenue 
Express Revenue 
Revenue on Mail from U. S. 
Revenue on Mail to U. S. 
Other Revenue 


Fiscal Year Ended June 30 


1943 1944 
ee Pe, eee 19,907,432 19,643,136 
ieries 273,411 306,349 
Sanh oure lean he 3,007,726 2,534,679 
ere ras 1,392,622 1,126,729 
(vir tdhetaune 13,419,640 9,644,073 
oe nhv ne ntas he $20,194,725 $21,228,975 
(xvieswanwedhs $5,154,471 + $4,530,196 
ri eee $4,333,581 $3,520,596 
jenwhaeee $3,700,676 $4,250,583 
ee See $4,607,383 $4,263,959 


These figures do not include operations of U. S. commercial airlines conducted under 
contract with the Army Air Transport Command or the Naval Air Transport Service 
and are based on reports made to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


ternational body should allocate routes and 
divide traffic; but a great silence prevails 
when it is asked on what basis shall routes 
be allocated or traffic divided; or even, 
what is “equitable,” in these matters. Shall 
an international body be authorized to say, 
“We do not like Lusitania at present; there- 
fore we deny her carriers routes; we favoi 
for the moment the aspirations of Shangri- 
la, therefore we give her license to fiy?” 
Shall it be empowered to say, “We wish to 
preserve a Scythian route from competition, 
and accordingly divide traffic so that Nu- 
midia shall have little or none?” Shall the 
first flying line in the field be protected 
against newcomers, or shall there be a 
policy of fostering newcomers to the end 
that aviation may be encouraged? Shall 
the members of such a Board represent their 
national interest, or shall they be denational- 
ized, uncontrolled arbiters? On the political 
side, can any nation delegate at this time, 
in the absence of such established law, the 
power to any international group to say, 
“You are entitled to access to the air; but 
we deny it to your neighbor?” Under these 
circumstances, imprecise formulae mean in 
reality arbitrary power or petty deals to 
exclude competitors where one can, and 
divide traffic and profits where one must 


For this reason, the opposite school of 
thought, which is shared by the United 
States, believes that international organiza- 
tion at this time in economic and political 
fields must be primarily consultative, fact- 
gathering, and fact-finding, with power to 
bring together the interested states when 
friction develops; with power to suggest to 
the countries possible measures as problems 
existing and unforeseen come up; and de- 
signed to set up a system of periodic con- 
ferences which may lay out and agree upon 
and continuously develop the necessary rules 
as éxperience and prudence shall indicate 





Nazi Twin-Jet Plane— This Mes- 


serschmitt 

Me 262 single-seat reaction-propelled 

fighter, powered by two Junkers Jumo 004 

gas turbine units, is now in operational 
service with the Luftwaffe. 


their possibility and gathering custom shal) 
make them feasible. 


After a reasonable period of experience, 
and the development of ever-growing areas 
of agreement through processes of consulta- 
tion and mutual agreement, we may then re- 
examine the possibilities of entrusting such 
an organization with such added powers as 
experience may have shown wise, and as 
prudence and well-being may dictate. 

No one in the English-speaking world is 
unfamiliar with the real and poignant hopes 
which lie behind the position of our friends 
from New Zealand and from Canada, who 
have been most active in propounding the 
doctrine of an organization with power as 
a solution. Most of us are familiar with the 
hopes expressed by the great, imaginative 
English writer, Mr. H. G. Wells, that an 
aerial transport board might come to regulate 
the airways of the world untrammelled by 
these blundering things called government 
and thereby minimize the danger of struggles 
like that through which we are now passing 
All of us have read the brief, disguised as 
a piece of brilliant fiction, by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling called “With the Night Mail” in 
which, under cover of a description of an 
airship crossing the Atlantic in a heavy 
storm, he developed his theory of an aerial 
transport authority, regulating the affairs 
of the world. Many of us are not too old 
to remember that it was Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son who connected the hope of a lasting 
world federation for peace with the coming 
of air commerce, in passionate lines showing 
the wonders of the world yet to come which 
he never saw, but part of which have proved 
marvelously and terribly true: 


“Saw the heavens fill with commerce, ar- 
gosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 
there rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in 
the central blue; 

Till the war drum throbbed no longer and 
the battle flags were furled, 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of 
the World.” 


and 


I would not willingly close any door to 
the ultimate realization of that splendid 
dream; and I believe that, painfully, and 


point by point, we are perhaps beginning tu 
approach an era in which it may be realized 
But it would be neither statesmanship no: 
practical to pretend that that situation has 
presently arrived. It would be unworthy not 
to go as far, at present, as we can. But the 
process must be one of evolution, for world 
peace must be world law and not world 
dictatorship. You solve no problem of peace 
merely by delegation of naked power 


For that reason, the United States will 
support an international organization in the 
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realm of air commerce having power in tech- 
nical matters and having consultative func- 
tions in economic matters and the political 
questions which may be directly connected 
with them under a plan by which continuing 
and collected experience, widening custom, 
and the growing maturity of its counsel 
may establish such added. base as circum- 
stances may warrant for the future con- 
sideration of enlarging the functions of the 
consultative group. 


Vi 


Certain specific matters remain to be dealt 
with. It is the view of the United States 
that each country should, so far as possible, 
come to control and direct its own internal 
airlines. In the long view, no country will 
wish to have its essential internal air com- 
munications under the domination of any 
save their own nationals. This, of course, 
does not exclude arrangements by which as- 
sistance can be obtained from other countries 
in the form of capital, or technical assist- 
ance; but suggests recognition of the prin- 
ciple that the people of each country must 
have the dominant voice in their own trans- 
port systems. If air transport is not to be- 
come an instrument of attempted domina- 
tion, recognition of this principle seems to 
be essential. 


For this reason, this country reserves, and 
believes that every country will insist on 
the right to reserve to itself, the internal 
traffic known as cabotage, so that, if it 
chooses, traffic between points within its 
borders may be carried by its own national 
lines. Clearly, the right of reserved cabotage 
can be exercised by ome country only; for 
if a number of countries were to combine 
to pool their cabotage as between each other, 
the result would be merely to exclude nations 
not parties to the pool; and it is the firm 
conviction of this Government that dis- 
criminatory or exclusive agreements are raw 
material for future conflict. 

Partly as a result of the turn which has 
been taken by war production, the United 
States has, at the moment, substantially the 
only supply of transport planes and of im- 
mediate productive facilities to manufacture 
the newer types of such planes. 


The Government of the United States does 
not consider that this situation is permanent 
—or indeed that it should be permanent. It 
knows very well that other countries are 
quite as capable of manufacturing planes as 
we are; that their engineers are as good, 
and their science as far-reaching. Far from 
using this temporary position of monopoly 
as a means of securing permanent advantage, 
we feel that it is against our national in- 
terest, and, we think, against the interests 
of the world, to try to use this as a means 
of preventing others from fiying. 


Consequently, this Government is pre- 
pared to make available, on non-discrimina- 
tory terms, civil air tramsport planes when 
they can be released from military work, to 
those countries which recognize, as do we, 
the right of friendly intercourse, and grant 
permission for friendly intercourse to others. 


This means that no country desiring to 
enter the air is barred from the air because 
it may have suffered under the heavy hand 
of enemy invasion, or because we may have 
played a leading part in the task of manu- 
facturing and developing long-range com- 
mercial planes. 


A byproduct of war has been the develop- 
ment of a great range of aids to navigation 
and fiying which should vastly increase the 
safety, and speed, and comfort of air com- 
merce. We are prepared to encourage the 
exchange of technical information between 
ourselves and other countries, to the end 
that the best of the art of aviation may be- 
come a part of the general fund of the 
world’s resources. 

There has been fear, a fear widely spread 
in this country, that devices such as sub- 
sidies would be used by us or by other nations 
so that the rates and charges in air commerce 
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Delegates at Chicago 


Afghanistan 
Abdol Hosayn Aziz, Minister to the United 
States (Chairman). 
Said Tadjeddin, First Secretary, Afghan 
Legation, Washington. 


Australia 
A. 8S. Drakeford, Minister for Air and Civil 
Aviation ,(Chairman). 
Daniel McVey, Director General of Civil 
Aviation. 
Lt. Col. W. R. Hodgson, Secretary to the 
Department of External] Affairs. 


Belgium 
Viscount Alain du Parc, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, Belgian Embassy, New York 
(Chairman), 

Joseph Jennen, Commercial Counselor for 
Supply, Belgian Embassy, Washington. 
Joseph Nisot, Legal Adviser, Belgian Em- 

bassy, New York. 
Bolivia 
Lt. Col. Alfredo Pacheco, Military and Air 
Attache, Bolivian Embassy, Washington 
(Chairman). 
Federico Rocha, President, Board of Lloyd 
Aero Boliviano. 


Brazil 

Hahneman Guimaraes, Solicitor 
(Chairman). 

Alberto de Mello Flores, Director of Con- 
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might reach such levels as would be designed 
to drive other planes out of the air. We have 
no such intent, ourselves, and we would 
oppose any such policy if practiced by others. 
No country can expect at present to have 
wide-flung aviation lines without subsidies, 
as matters now stand; but while a subsidy is 
legitimate and useful to keep needed planes 
in the air, it is certainly noxious if designed 
to knock the planes of others out of the 
air. For this reason, the United States is 
prepared to discuss ways and means by which 
minimum rates can be agreed upon, and 
by which the subsidies which are involved 
in all transport trade shall be used for the 
purpose of legitimate air communication, 
but not for the purpose of assisting rate wars 
or uneconomic competition. 


In this way, we believe there can be 
achieved a rule of equal opportunity from 
which no nation at this table shall be ex- 
cluded. 

Vil 


All of us here assembled are in some sense 
trustees of the present; and what we do 
will also influence the future in ways which 
we can hardly calculate. Science has vouch- 
safed us a great tool of international rela- 
tionships, and custom is beginning to teach 
us its use. But science leaves human values 
to men: and this tool may serve or injure, 
unite or divide, kill or save, as men use it. 
If we are able, now and later, to bring the 
experience and the knowledge gained in the 
laboratory, on the battlefield, and in peace- 
ful flying within the range of sound and 
effective rules, and of gracious practices, ex- 
cluding -none and conceived on a basis of 
world-wide equality of opportunity, we may 
open a new and statelier chapter in the 
history of the conquest of the air. 


Oppressing none, considering all, estab- 
lishing law where we can, and taking com- 
mon counsel where the law has yet to emerge 
through custom and experience; liberating 
the wings whose line goes out to the ends 
of the earth, we shall succeed if our deci- 
sions are informed by that honor, and vision, 
and common kindness, which, now and al- 
ways, are the great content of wisdom. 





struction, Ministry of Aeronautics. 
Lt. Col. Clovis Travassos, Air Attache, Bra- 
Zilian Embassy, Washington. 


Canada 
Cc. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruction 
(Chairman). 


H. J. Symington, President, Trans-Canada 
Air Lines. 

R. A. C. Henry, Chairman, Air Transport 
Board. 


Chile 
Brigadier General Rafael Saenz Salazar, 
Vice President, Chilean Nationa] Airline 
(Chairman). 
Colonel Gregorio Bisquert, Director, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 
Colonel Raul Magillanes, Counselor, Chil- 
ean Air Force. 


China 

Kia-ngau Chang, Adviser to the Chinese 
Government; former Minister of Com- 
munications (Chairman). 

Major General Pang-tsu Mow, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Commission on Aeronautical 
Affairs. 

Chieh Liu, Minister Plenipotentiary, Coun- 
selor of Embassy, Washington. 


Colombia 

Luis Tamayo, Consul General, New York. 

Luis Guillermo Echeverri, Minister of Com- 
munications. 

Guillermo E. Saurez, Commercial Counselor, 

Colombian Embassy, Washington. 

Colonel Ernesto Buenaventura, Colombian 
Air Force; former Military Attache, 
Cobombian Embassy, Washington. 

Lt. Col. Jorge Mendez-Calvo, Colombian 
Air Force. 


Costa Rica 
Roman Macaya, Manager, TACA in Costa 
Rica, 
Mario Saborio, Manager, Pan American Alir- 
ways in Costa Rica. 
Jaime Carranza. 


Cuba 

Felipe Pazos, Commercial Attache, Cuban 
Embassy, Washington; representing. the 
Ministry of State (Chairman). 

Oscar Santamarina, representing the Min- 
istry of Communications. 

Mario Torres Menier, representing the Min- 
istry of Commerce. 

Alberto Boada, representing the National 
Transport Commission (Secretary). 


Czechoslovakia 

Air Vice Marhsal Karel Janousek, Inspector 
General of the Czechoslovak Air Forces 
(Chairman). 

Lt. Col. Alexander Hess, Assistant Military 
and Air Attache Czechoslovak Embassy, 
Washington (Vice Chairman). 

Squadron Leader Frantisek Martinek, R.A. 

Squadron Leader Stanislav Krejcik, RAF. 

Flight Officer Joseph Dubsky, R.A.F., V.R. 

Emil Kleiner, Member of the Staff, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 


Dominican Republic 
Charles A. McLaughlin, Technical Colonel, 
Army of the Dominican Republic. 


Ecuador 
Jose A. Correa, First Secretary, Ecuadoran 
Embassy, Washington (Chairman). 
Jorge J. Trujillo. 
Ernesto Bonilla. 


Egypt 
Mahmoud Hassan, Minister to the United 
States (Chairman). 
Mohamed Bey Rouchdi, Director General “f 
Civil Aviation. 
Lt. Col, Mohamed Abdel-Halim Khalisa. 
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Shell fuse plant—With soluble oil as the cutting fluid, 
| this machine drilled and tapped 700 parts per hour. 
With Gulf Cut-Aid—no other changes—production is 
approximately 1,000 per hour . . . a gain of 43%! 
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Textile mill—All-round better performance of Dobby 
looms with Gulf quality lubricants resulted in a 50% 
reduction in secon 

















Gulf Quality Petroleum Products 


help increase output and reduce costs 


These plants are typical of hundreds in every steel—these are some of the results industry is 
industry that have secured many worthwhile obtaining through the use of the proper Gulf 
benefits directly as a result of the superior per- petroleum products, as recommended by Gulf 
formance of Gulf quality lubricants, quenching Service Engineers. 
and cutting oils. It will pay you to investigate these more effi- 
Increased production, longer bearing and tool cient production and maintenance tools. Call ina 
life, better finishes on machined parts, improved Gulf Service Engineer today and ask him to give 
rust prevention, lower maintenance costs, and you additional facts on their quality and perform- 
improved physical properties in many types of ance values, 


Back the Attack... manaental helps make machines 


Buy More War Bonds! TTT NT produce more at lower cost 








GULF OIL CORPORATION * GULF REFINING COMPANY ~- GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 








The 5-Week Miracle 


THAT 




















SPEEDS alk TO CHINA 


CAN ENGINEERING SPEED 
LIKE THIS HELP YOU? 


RANGE contrast to China’s teeming millions 
ee primitive hills, the Superforts are speeding 
vital aid for a gallant ally. To a patient, long-suffer- 
ing people, these sky giants symbolize freedom 
and new hope... and America poured forth many 
a miracle of ingenuity to hasten their coming. For 
example, when the original retraction motors 
used on the first B-29’s proved inadequate to raise 
and lower the huge landing wheels, something 
had to be done—and in a hurry. 


In three weeks, Jack & Heintz engineers de- 
signed and built a test motor for the job. Specifica- 
tions called for 5,000 cycles of operation without 





stop; the Jack & Heintz unit delivered 20,000. In 
two weeks more, production models were delivered 
for installation. Today, thousands of these Jack & 
Heintz motors are in service. This is only one of 
the 20 Jack & Heintz products used on the B-29. 


This ability to solve a tough precision engineer- 
ing and manufacturing problem quickly has been 
of great value in war production. It can be equally 
effective in attacking the complex technical prob- 
lems that must be solved almost overnight if 
reconversion is to be speedy and successful. 


* * * 


Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers 
of aircraft engine starters, generators, gyro pilots, gyro 


flight instruments, magnetos, motors. 





Mohamed Ali Fahmy, Controller, Section oi 
Aviation Inspection. 

Osman Hamdy, Controller, Section of Aero- 
nautical Navigation and Aerodromes. 


El Salvador 


Francisco Parraga, TACA, chairman. 
Armand Llanos, Pan American Airways. 


Ethiopia 
Blatta Ephrem Tewelde Medhen, Minister 
to the United States. 


France 

Max Hymans, Director of Air Transport 
(Chairman). 

Claude Lebel, Chief, Transport Division, 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

Pierre Locussol, Deputy Chief, Office of the 
Ministry of Air. 

Andre Bourges, Civil Engineer of Aviation; 
Attache, Office of the Ministry of Air. 


Greece 

General Demetrios Noti Botzaris 
man). 

Group Captain John Hadjinikolis, R.G.A.P. 
Wing Commander Renos Poggis, R.G.A.F 
Squadron Leader Demetrios Kountouris, 
R.G.A.FP. 


Haiti 
Captain Eduard Roy, Commanding Giles 
of the Aviation Corps (Chairman). 


(Chair- 


Honduras 
Emilio P. Lefebvre, Manager, Pan American 
Airways, Tegucigalpa (Chairman). 
Colonel Joseph B. Pate, Special Representa- 
tive, TACA, New York. 
Jose Augusto Rodriguez. 


Iceland 

Thor Thors, Minister to the United States 
(Chairman). 

Agnar Kofoed-Hansen, Special Adviser to 
Icelandic Government in Aviation. 

Gudmundur Hliddal, Director of Posts and 
Telegraph. 

Sigurdur Thoroddsen, Civil Engineer; Mem- 
ber of Icelandic Parliament. 


India 
Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, Agent General 
for India (Chairman). 
Sir Gurunath Bewoor, Secretary to the 
Government of India, Posts and Air De- 
partment. 


Sir Frederick Tymms, Director of Civil 
Aviation in India. 

Iran 

Mohammed Shayesteh, Minister to the 


United States (Chairman). 
Hossein Navab, Consul General, New York. 
Taghi Nassr, Iranian Trade and Economic 
Commissioner, New York. 
Colonel Mahmoud Khosrovani. 


Iraq 
Ali Jawdat, Minister to the United States 
(Chairman). 
Colonel] Same Fattah, Chief of the Royal 
Iraq 


Air Force. 
Akram Mushtag, Director of Civil Aviation 
of Iraq. 
Ali Fouad, Director, Basra Airport. 


Ireland 

Robert Brennan, Minister to the United 
States (Chairman). 

John Leydon, Permanent Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Supplies. 

Timothy J. O'Driscoll, Principal Officer, 
Marine and Transport Branch, Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce. 

John J. Hearne, High Commissioner at 
Ottawa. 


Lebanon 
Camille Chaumoun, Minister in London. 


Liberia 

Walter F. Walker, 
York (Chairman). 
John Lewis Cooper, Chief, Radio Service 
of Liberia. 


Consul General, New 
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Struggle Going On ‘Behind Scenes’ 
Over Britain’s Future Air Policy 


By Austin F. Cross 


(THERE'S a bitter struggle going on 
behind the scenes, within the British 
Empire, as to future air policy. Britain 
and the other Dominions are committed to 
an All Red Route, and want Canada to 
chip in her lot with them. Canada, on the 
other hand, is not unmindful of the fact 
that she is, after all, part of the American 
continent, and that she wants to play ball 
with United States as well as the Empire. 
Thus you have the issue. The Empire 
wants Canada in with them; Canada 
wants to go it alone, playing partly with 
the Empire, and partly with the United 
States. The Dominion does not want to 
put itself into any future straitjacket as 
regards air policy. It wants to be as free 
as the stratosphere over the mid-Atlantic. 

Australians recently in Ottawa, en route 
to or from the air conference in Mon- 
treal, did not conceal their eagerness for 
an All-British air line. Canada of course, 
would form a very important central part 
of this airway. At first glance any trip 
from Vancouver to Fiji, which would 
seem to be the two points closest together 
on a Canadian-Antipodean flight, appear 
far enough apart. But these days, they 
can knock off half the distance from the 
northern to the southern hemisphere be- 
tween an early breakfast and a late sup- 
per, so the Fiji hop would not be insur- 
mountable. Landing fields of course, 
would not alone be a consideration, and 
British, or Empire planes, could fly from 
Canada to San Francisco, thence Hawaii, 
and then to Fiji. The route, after all, is 
not too important. The principles of own- 
ership back of the route are what will 
count. 

Canada’s present political policy is one 
that would favor co-ordination and in- 
tegration with the United States. The 
government reasons, that on a continent, 
where a blade of grass from Canada can 
wave across into the States, and where a 
leaf from an American tree may well blow 
over into Canada, where, in short, the 
closest, most harmonious, and most in- 
timate relations prevail, that it is folly to 
set up an all-red route to the exclusion 
of so friendly and so powerful a neighbor 
as United States. 

There is however, one note of caution 
to be sounded. Not so long ago, a Cana- 


dian politician was able to make consid- 
erable capital out of the fact that the 
Americans had landing rights in more 
than 20 places in Canada, whereas the 
Dominion had only a handful of such 
spots in the States. There was a sly in- 
ference that greedy Uncle Sam, while 
gobbling up franchises in Canada, was 
playing miser at home and handing out 
very few landing privileges. 

I am in no position to say whether this 
is true or not, but I can draw an interest- 
ing parallel. Some years ago, the head 
of an American broadcasting company 
brashly remarked: 

“We've got Canada just like that.” And 
he held out his hand, cupped it, and 
closed it. 

As it turned out, Canada wasn’t in his 
hand at all. Canadians, tiring of the dom- 
ineering policy of American radio stations, 
who paid no attention to our needs, 
ignored our national holidays, and dumped 
all kinds of stuff on our long-suffering 
ears, sought a change. The result was 
that a radio committee was formed, to 
examine all existing radio systems. The 
upshot of two years’ study was that the 
British system won, the radio became na- 
tionally owned, and private ownership to- 
day exists only in small stations. Greedy 
and short-sighted American radio au- 
thorities cooked their own goose. 

Now American air tycoons would do 
well to remember that never before have 
they had a government in power at 
Ottawa that is, and has been, so willing 
to co-operate with the States as this one 
has. The present Liberal administration 
is on a very friendly basis with the offi- 
cials at Washington. Yet this work may 
be undone if private air interests in 
United States do not consider Canadian 
feelings and susceptibilities when they 
undertake operations in Canada. 

Therefore, Canada today is staving off 
the all-red route. The others can have it. 
She wants to run her own show, to co- 
operate with Britain, .to co-operate with 
United States, to co-operate with the 
other Dominions. But Canada is not go- 
ing to be any air-segment in an all- 
British, round-the-world, air line. In the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, Canada 
goes it alone. 





Luxembourg 


Hugues Le Gallais, Minister to the United 
States. 


Mexico 

Pedro A. Chapa, Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Public Works (Chairman). 

Jose L. Cossio, representing the Ministry 
of Foreign Relations. 

Guillermo Gonzalez Alcala, Engineer, rep- 
resenting the Ministry of National 
Economy. 

Luis Andrade Pradillo, representing the 
Ministry of Communications. 


Netherlands 
M. P. L. Steenberghe, Chairman of the 
Netherlands Economic, Financial, and 
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Shipping Mission (Chairman). 

B. Kleijn Molekamp, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Netherlands Embassy, Washington 

F. C. Aronstein, Member, Netherlands Eco- 
nomic, Financial and Shipping Mission; 
Adviser to the Minister of Overseas Ter- 
ritories. 

F. H. Copes van Hasselt, Legal Adviser in 
Aviation Matters, Department of Public 
Works and Transport. 


New Zealand 


Daniel Giles Sullivan, Minister of Com- 
merce Supply; Member of War Cabinet 
(Chairman). 

Cc. A. Berendsen, 
States. 

Foss Shanahan, 


Minister to the United 


Prime Minister’s Depart- 
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Qreal Events in the History of. ae 
COMMUNICATIONS! 


The Telephone Talks! “Mr. Watson, come here, I want you!”—this 
sentence uttered by Alexander Graham Bell on the evening of 
March 10, 1876, was the first ever transmitted by telephone, This 
great event soon led to the beginnings of the Bell Telephone 
System—for which Western Electric has been the manufacturer 
ever since 1882, 


Even BEFORE the first of these events Western 
Electric—founded on November 18, 1869—was 
making electrical communications equipment. 
Bell Telephone maker since ’82—pioneer in radio 
since its beginning—the Company today is the 
nation’s largest producer of electronic and com- 
munications apparatus for war. In the peace 
that’s coming, count on Western Electric—with 
its unique 75-year experience—for continuing 


leadership. 


During the 6th War Loan Drive, buy more Bonds than ever! 


Western Electric 


ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 










The Telephone Spans the Continent! On January 25, 1915, Alexander 
Graham Bell talked once more to Thomas A. Watson on a mo- 
mentous occasion —the first time a telephone message crossed 
America. This great advance was made possible by the use of 
Western Electric vacuum tube repeaters—the first of many mil- 
lions we have produced for the Bell System. 





Radio Telephone Spans the Atlantic! Just before dawn on October 21, 
1915, the first spoken words spanned the Atlantic— transmitted 
from Arlington, Va., and received in Paris by radio telephone 
apparatus designed and made by Western Electric. Out of this 
pioneering came world-wide telephony—broadcasting—aviation, 
marine and mobile radio, 








ment; War Cabinet Secretariat. 

Air Commodore Arthur de Terrote Nevill, 
Vice Chief of Air Staff. 

Wing Commander (Flight Lieutenant) Jack 
Mulcock Buckeridge, Acting Comptroller 
of Civil Aviation. 


Nicaragua 
Richard E. Frizell, Manager, Pan American 
Alrways in Nicaragua. 


Norway 

Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstitrne, Am- 
bassador to the United States (Chairman). 

Knud Soemme, Member, Board of Directors, 
Royal Norwegian Air Transport. 

Johan Georg Raeder, Commercial Counselor, 
Norwegian Embassy, London. 

Alf Heum, Chief, Section for Civil Aviation, 
Ministry of Defense. 


. 


Panama 
Carlos Icaza Arosemena (Chairman). 
Inocencio Galindo, Engineer. 

Enrique Lefevre. 

Paraguay 

Lieutenant Commander A. Daniel Candia, 


Naval Attache, Paraguayan Embassy, 
Washington. 
Peru 


Colonel Armando Revoredo, Air Attache, 
Peruvian Embassy, Washington (Chair- 
man). 

Jose Koechlin, Chairman, Aviation Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Luis Alvarado Garrido, Minister Counselor, 
Ottawa. a 

Federico Elguera, Consul General, Chicago 


Philippine Commonwealth , 

Jaime Hernandez, Secretary of Finance 
(Chairman). 

Colonel Manuel Nieto, Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Commerce. ; 

Urbano A. Zafra, Economic Adviser to the 
President of the Philippine Common- 
wealth. 

Joseph H. Foley, Manager, Philippine Na- 
tional Bank, New York Agency, Philip- 
Pine Commonwealth. 


Poland 


Jan Ciechanowski, Ambassador to the 
United States (Chairman). 

Zbyslaw Ciolkosz, Director, Civil Aviation 
Department, Ministry of Commerce, In- 
dustry, and Shipping (Deputy Chairman). 


Portugal 

Mario de Figueiredo, former Cabinet Min- 
ister; Professor of Law, University of 
Coimbra (Chairman). 

Brigadier Alfredo Delesque dos Santos Sin- 
tra, Vice President, National Air Council. 

Duarte Pinto Basto de Guimaraes Calheiros, 
Assistant General Administrator of Posts 
and Telegraph. 

Vasco Vieira Garin, Counselor, Portuguese 
Embassy, Washington. 


Spain 
Eduardo Terradas e Ilia, President, Board 
of the National Institute of Aeronautical 
Technology (Chairman). 
German Baraibar y Usandizaga, Diplomatic 
Officer with rank of Minister (Vice 
Chairman). 


Sweden 

Ragnar Kumlin, Minister to Brazil, (Chair- 
man). 

Tord Knutsson Angstrom, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Civil Aviation. 

Per Adolf Norlin, General Manager, Swedish 
Air Lines. 

Gustav Allan Hultman, Assistant Post- 
master General. 


Switzerland 

Charles Bruggman, Minister to the United 
States (Chairman). 

Louis Clerc, Chief, Swiss Air Office (Vice 
Chairman). 

Eduard Amstutz, Delegate for Civil Aero- 
nautics. 

Jean Merminod, Chief, Section for Trans- 
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British Transport Flies 
Swinton to U. S., Then 
Opens Australia Route 


Cairo now is linked with Australia in 
the new global geography pattern of the 
Air Transport Command of the Royal Air 
Force. 

Service several times each week has 
just been inaugurated between Montreal 
and Sydney over an 11,000-mile route via 

Francisco, Honolulu, Canton Island, 
Fiji Islands, Auckland and Sydney. 

The service is six days from Cairo to 
Sydney, five days from London to Sydney, 
and four days from Montreal to Sydney. 
on mail and war freight are car- 
ried. 

The famous Liberator, named _ the 
“Commando” by the British for one of its 
trips made for Lord Mountbatten the 
nature of which is still secret, made one 
of the first trips on the Montreal to 
Sydney leg. 

After bringing Lord Swinton, chairman 
of the British delegation, to the Inter- 
national Aviation Conference at Chicago 
the “Commando” proceeded to Montreal. 
It recently took Prime Minister Church- 
hill to Moscow. 

The “Commando” has been converted to 
a single tail, the fusilage has been length- 
ened seven feet, it has 21 seats, and has 
a carrying capacity of 30 tons. It now 
has been flown more than 400,000 miles. 





ports, Division of Foreign Affairs. 
Henry Pillichody, Special Representative, 
Swiss National Office of Transportation 


Syria 
Noureldine Kahele. 


Turkey 
Sukru Kocak, President, Turkish Aero- 
nautical League (Chairman). 
Ferruh Sahinbas, Director Genera] of State 
Railways. 
Orhan H. Erol, Counselor, Turkish Embassy, 
Washington. 


Union of South Africa 
S. F. N. Gie, Minister to the United States 
Chairman). 
John Martin. 


United Kingdom 

Lord Swinton, Minister of Civil Aviation 
(Chairman). 

Sir Arthur Street, Permanent Under Secre- 
tary, Air Ministry. 

Sir George London, Government of New- 


foundland. 

W. P. Hildred, Director of Civil Aviation 
Air Ministry. 

J. H. Magowan, Minister, British Embassy, 
Washington. 


W. C. G. Cribbett, Assistant Under Secre- 
tary, Air Ministry. 

G. G. FitzMaurice, Legal Adviser, Foreign 
Office. 

A. J. Walsh, Newfoundland. 


United States 

Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State (Chairman). 

Josiah W. Bailey, Chairman, Committee oa 
Commerce, United States Senate 

Owen Brewster, Member, Committee on 
Commerce, United States Senate. 

Alfred L. Bulwinkle, House of Represen- 
tatives. 

William A. M. Burden, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Air. 

Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, U.S.N., Re- 
tired. 

Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Chairman United 
States Section, Permanent Joint Board 
on Defense, (Canada-United States). 





L. Welch Pogue, Chairman, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Edward Warner, Vice Chairman, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Charles A. Wolverton, House of Representa- 
tives. 


Uruguay 
Captain Carlos Carbaja] (Chairman). 
Colonel Medardo R. Farias, Military Attache 
for Air, Uruguayan Embassy, Washington. 


Venezuela 
Colonel Juan de Dios Celis Paredes (Chair- 
man). 
Francisco J. Sucre. 
Julio Blanco Ustariz. 


Yugoslavia 

Squadron Leader (Captain First 
Nenad Dj Mirosavijevic. 

Air Force Captain Predrag Sopalovic. 


The Danish Minister Henrik de Kauffmann 
and the Thai Minister Mom Rajawongse Seni 
Pramoj are attending in their personal ca- 
pacities. 
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Interim Organization Asked 
By Latin American Bloc 


Cuba and Mexico submitted to the In- 
ternational Aviation Conference Nov. 9 
the proposal of the 19 Latin American 
countries for a technical and advisory in- 
terim world organization headed by an 
assembly on which each member state 
would have one vote. 

The Latin American bloc last week pro- 
tested against the proposal of the U. S. to 
have an interim council in operation dur- 
ing the period when provisional air routes 
will be operating, on which the U. S. 
would have had two members, Russia two, 
British Commonwealth two, one each from 
Brazil, China and France, three continen- 
tal Europe, two Western Hemisphere and 
one Asia and Africa. “This would con- 
stitute a discrimination against the smaller 
nations, a procedure contrary to inter- 
national precedent,” they said. 

In their proposal today, the Latin 
Americans urge an interim organization of 
a “technical and advisory nature” for an 
interim period not to exceed three years. 
This coincides with the U. S. view. 

The provisional organization, the Latins 
said, should consist of an assembly of 
sovereign states, each member state hav- 
ing one vote. In addition, there would be 
an interim council of 15 members freely 
elected by the assembly. 

“In selecting the members of the interim 
council, the assembly shall endeavor to 
give adequate representation therein to 
those countries that have attained largest 
development in the field of international 
civil aviation and to the various existing 
regional areas,” the proposal states. 

A Cuban spokesman said no significance 
should be attached to the fact that the 
proposal was introduced by only Cuba 
and Mexico instead of the entire 19- 
country bloc. This follows conference pro- 
cedure of having a proposal introduced 
by one country and seconded by another, 
he said, adding that it also eliminates 
delay that would be necessary in waiting 
for all countries to sign the proposal. 


Scott Russell Marries 


Scott Russell, manager of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, and Miss 
Christie Bel] Kennedy, secretary to Sen. 
Walter George (D., Ga.) were married 
last fortnight in Washington. 
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There’s one in every squadron. The kid 
who has two left hands of five thumbs each, 
and as much mechanical aptitude as a mule... 
yet craves to be a mechanic! 

When Joe wanted to take down a motor on 
his own time—for practice—somebody said 
“Let him play around with the Jacobs. Not even 
Joe could hurt it”... which is straining the 
truth slightly. Joe, or anybody else who doesn’t 
know how, can raise hob with a Jacobs. The 
tolerances on the Jacobs are as fine as on any 
aircraft engine, and assembly or dis-assembly 
needs expert knowledge and a delicate touch. 

But because the Jacobs is simple in its 
structure, has all its parts easily accessible, 
crew chiefs find that green hands can become 
proficient working on the Jacobs in less time 
than any other engine in service requires. 


A pecape of development went into the 
Jacobs before the AAF got it...and that decade 
has paid big dividends in the AAF training 
program. The service period of 350 flight hours 








between major overhauls has gradually been 
extended as high as 1050 hours! One major over- 
haul instead of three, with lowered maintenance 
time and costs! And fifteen student pilots trained 
per overhaul—instead of five!... 

Remember, too, that training operation, with 
hard student handling, frequent take-offs and 
landings, gives the engine more wear than most 
engines get in combat or commercial service. 

So the Jacobs engines not only give a better 
break to GI Joe, who takes care of them... 
but to students and instructors, in more 


hours of dependable service .. . to AAF 











administration, in full flying schedules, 
higher output of pilots...and to _ 
taxpayers, in lower maintenance costs! ‘ 
Largest maker of aircraft engines 
in the medium power class, Jacobs will 
have new postwar models. . . for light 
planes and medium transports . . . engines 
that may be the basis of profitable peacetime 
operations! . . . Inquiries invited . . . Jacobs 
Aircraft Engine Company, Pottstown, Pa, 
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Creation of Inter-American 


Office of Transport Urged 


EPORTS and resolutions of the Com- 

mittee on Inter-American Transpor- 
tation of the Inter-American Defense 
Board, which have just been made public, 
disclose the recommendation that an In- 
ter-American Office of Transportation be 
created to coordinate all the Inter-Amer- 
ican agencies presently concerned with 


the improvement and _ integration of 
ground, water, and air transportation 
systems. 


The reports and recommendations were 
made at the 61st Plenary Session of the 
Inter-American Defense Board held last 
August 22, and have been held confiden- 
tial until this time. The organization is 
comprised of military experts of the 21 
American Republics with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. 

With respect to inter-American air 
transportation, the Defense Board rec- 
ommended by resolution that civil air- 
ways should be developed along the lines 
of the strategic air bases now in existence 
or projected, and that freedom of tran- 
sit and technical stops be permitted for 
civil aircraft and emergency stops for 
military aircraft “of the American Repub- 
lics for repair and fuel.” 

The resolution also recommended full 
exchange of weather information, unifica- 
tion of procedures for collection, evalua- 
tion and dissemination of such reports, 
and the establishment of inter-American 
institutions for the complete training of 
flight and ground crews looking toward 
standards of competency and indoctrina- 
tion “in the military features of air 
transportation.” 

The Defense Board resolved “to recom- 
mend to the American Republics that 
they recognize the need of supporting 
through direct subsidies or other open 
and non-discriminatory means of any 
transportation facilities which, while not 
commercially self-supporting, are never- 
theless necessary for the defense of this 
hemisphere, considering such support as 
a wise investment in their joint security.” 


Confined to Defense Needs 

The report of the five-man committee 
on transportation was confined to hemis- 
pheric defense needs, with the air trans- 
portation section being prepared under 
the direction of Col. Armando Revoredo 
of Peru. Maj. Gen. J. G. Ord served as 
committee chairman with these members 
in addition to Col. Revoredo: Col. Juan 
Jones-Parra of Venezuela, Col. Stenio 
Caio de Albuquerque Lima of Brazil and 
Lt. Guillermo Hernandez Sagarra of 
Mexico. 

From the defense standpoint, the mili- 
tary functions of air transportation were 
considered by the committee to include 
the movement of personnel, special stra- 
tegic materiel, emergency supplies and 
troops in emergencies, in addition to the 
value of the airplane as furnishing sup- 
port in military action. 

“Land, water, and air routes developed 
to meet commercial needs will continue to 
form the backbone of future military 
transportation in the Americas,” the com- 
mittee concluded. “It is essential, how- 
ever, that possible military needs be kept 
in mind during the development of these 
commercial routes and that, where ab- 
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solutely necessary, the commercial routes 
be supplemented by routes which are 
primarily required for military purposes.” 

Under its studies of ownership and con- 
trol, the committee held that from the 
military point of view alone “it would 
be highly desirable that continental air- 
lines, because of their great military sig- 
nificance and the opportunity they offer 
for reconnaissance and _ photographic 
mapping, be operated and controlled by 
Western Hemisphere interests.” 

Military Aviation Studied 

The committee made a thorough study 
of the background of military aviation 
pointing to its value in delivering sup- 
plies and troops, key personnel and such 
morale items as mail and publications, 
but the report also noted these limitations: 
é . its high initial and operating costs, 
its inability to move large volumes of 
heavy or ‘bulky equipment, and its de- 
pendence upon favorable weather and an 
extensive system of ground installations.” 

“Although airpower has the greatest 
ability after ground installations become 
available,” the report continues, “it is the 
least mobile of all military forces until 
these installations are developed.” The 
committee concluded, however, that its 
value could not be measured by costs and 
volume alone. 

The committee found that the develop- 
ments of air transportation in the Western 
Hemisphere, particularly the feeder lines, 





Peruvian Visits Wright— ®eu! Ber- 


rious, 
(center) general manager of Sociedad Mer- 


cantil Internacional, S. A. of Lima, Peru, 
is shown during a recent visit to the Cald- 
well, N. J., propeller plant of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. At right—William Reeks of C-W's 
Export Sales Division; at left—Herb Roggins, 
C-W installation engineer at Caldwell. 





has been based upon inferior equipment 
and an inadequate system of ground in- 
stallations, including airports. It rec- 
ommended a standardization of these fa- 
cilities along with a standardization of 
aircraft. 





. . ) e . i) 
Britain’s ‘Firefly 

HE carrier-borne Firefly, a new heav- 
ily-armed fighter-reconnaissance plane 

to be used by the British in the Pacific 
war, has already gone into- first-line serv- 
ice with the Royal Navy, scoring its initial 





The Firefly 


successes in a recent operation against 
the German battleship Tirpitz in Norway, 
British Information Services announced 
Nov. 2. 

While naval bombers attacked the Tir- 
pitz with bombs of large and medium size, 
the announcement said, Fireflies engaged 





Ready for Pacific 


and shot down enemy planes which 
attempted to interfere with the operation. 

Later, Fireflies carried out an attack on 
enemy shipping and subsidiary targets in 
the Hammerfest area, inflicting damage on 
an aircraft vessel, a destroyer and a 
tanker. In addition, wireless stations, 
hangars, other buildings and two air- 
dromes were set on fire. Many gun posi- 
tions were also shot up and a large oil 
tank left in flames. 

Fitted with four 20 mm. cannon, two in 
each wing, the Firefly is a low-winged, 
single-engined monoplane, equipped with 
a camera for vertical aerial photography. 
The wings are folding for economical 
space stowage in aircraft carriers and the 
engine is a powerful 12-cylinder, liquid- 
cooled Rolls Royce Griffon. It has a 
three-bladed Rotol variable-pitch propel- 
ler and incorporates the Lockheed hy- 
draulic system which operates its under- 
carriage and flaps. 

By means of this hydraulic installation, 
the whole flap is extracted from its posi- 
tion in the trailing edge of the wing and 
swung out to give varying positions for 
take-off, cruising or landing. In design, 
the flap is similar to that installed on the 
Barracuda, but in the case of the Firefly 
the flaps when not in operation are flush 
with the wing structure. 

The Firefly carries a crew of two—pilot 
and observer/navigator. It has a high 
cruising speed, a span of 44 feet 6 inches, 
a length of 37 feet and a height of 13 feet 
7 inches. It was designed by Fairey Avia- 
tion Co. Ltd. which designed the Bar- 
racuda, Fulmar and Swordfish. 

















International CAB Regulations 


Being Circulated to Industry 


Cover Operations 
Of U. S. Carriers 
Outside Country 


HE Civil Aeronautics Board last fort- 

night began circulating to the indus- 
try a proposed new Part 41 of Civil Air 
Regulations designed to cover the opera- 
tion of American flag carriers outside the 
continental limits of the United States. 

“The basic regulations for such air car- 
riers have been under consideration by 
the Board for some months,” the CAB’s 
announcement said, “and the need for 
such regulations has become much more 
imperative due to the prospective end of 
the war, and the anticipated great in- 
crease in international transportation.” 

The CAB asked written comment on the 
proposed international regulations on or 
before Jan, 1, 1945, and expressed a will- 
ingness to hear oral argument “if any 
person with substantial interest requests 
it.” 

Present Regulations Basis 

Present domestic air carrier regulations 
contained in the present Parts 40 and 61 
of the CAR were used as the basis for the 
proposed Part 41 with an eye toward the 
elimination of duplication of those parts 
and the elimination of outmoded and 
superfluous sections. 

Types of operations were divided into 
two categories in the new Part 41—short 
range and long range operations. The 
former is defined as one which involves 
intermediate stops of sufficient frequency 
to permit the dispatch of flights from 
each such stop to be based on spot 
weather reports or a combination of spot 
weather reports and forecasts. Long range 
operations are defined as those in which 
the time interval between stops is of suffi- 
cient duration to require that the dispatch 
be based entirely on forecasts of weather 
expected at the intended destination or 
alternates. 

Certification requirements for airplanes 
not certificated under the transport cat- 
egory have been made more general than 
is the case in domestic regulations, with 
particular attention to operations now 
being conducted. 

The CAB Safety Bureau explained that 
a part of this generalization would permit 
increases in the gross weight of aircraft 
based upon such qualifying conditions as 
terrain over which it is to be flown, the 
altitude of airports to be used and the 
availability of landing and take-off areas 
of the airports. 

The generalization of the requirements 
of the transport category would also per- 
mit an increase of the approach stall 

of an aircraft up to 80 miles an 
hour, qualified again upon airport con- 
ditions. This compares with the present 
65 to 75 miles an hour for the DC-3. 

For the first time, crew members other 
than pilots must undergo qualification 
tests, obtaining a certificate of competency 
such as is presently required of an airline 
dispatcher. New crew members estab- 
lished under the airman requirements are 
flight radio operators, flight engineers, and 
navigators. 
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The addition of flight crew members to 
larger aircraft proposed in international 
operations will mean an increase in the 
number of hours a pilot may fly, accord- 
ing to the proposed regulations. 

In aircraft having two pilots and one 
additional flight crew member, a pilot may 
be scheduled to fly a total of 12 hours 
during any 24 consecutive hours. A pilot 
may not fly as a member of the flight 
crew more than 120 hours in any one 
month, or 300 hours in any consecutive 
three months, except that during the war, 
and six months thereafter, these max- 
imums may be extended. Adequate rest 
periods are also provided for pilots. 

In aircraft having three or more pilots 
and an additional flight crew member, 
pilots may not fly more than 350 hours in 
any three consecutive months, and not 
more than 1,000 hours in any one calendar 
year. The same wartime provisions are 
provided as in the case of an airplane 
having two pilots and one additional flight 
crew member. 

Dispatching regulations with reference 
to short range instrument or over-the-top 
operation are not materially changed from 
the present domestic regulations insofar 
as fuel requirements are concerned, but 
in the case of long range operations the 
regulations provide as follows: 

“An aircraft may be dispatched or take 
off only if it carries sufficient fuel, con- 
sidering the wind and other weather con- 
ditions expected, to fly to the next point 
of landing specified in the clearance; and 
thereafter (1) to fly to and land at the 


most distant alternate airport designated 
for that point in the clearance; and there- 
after (2) to fly for a period of at least 
two hours at normal cruising consump- 
tion. 

“In the case of a route approved with- 
out an available alternate for a particular 
stop, an aircraft dispatched to that point 
must carry sufficient fuel, considering 
wind and other weather conditions ex- 
pected, to fly to that point and thereafter 
for at least three hours at normal cruising 
consumption.” 

eather Forecasts Important 

The regulations also provide that in 
dispatching long-range operations “in the 
case of. overwater flights or any other 
flight where the destination has no avail- 
able alternate, the current weather fore- 
casts must . . indicate that the ceiling 
and visibility either at the point of depar- 
ture or at any required alternate there- 
fore will be above the approved mini- 
mums at the time of arrival back to such 
point from any point along the route 
closer than the point-of-no-return.” 

“Point-of-no-return” is defined as “that 
point at which the aircraft no longer has 
sufficient fuel, under existing conditions, 
to return to the point of departure or any 
alternate for that point.” 

The proposed regulations relax the pres- 
ent domestic rules governing route prov- 
ing flights before passengers are carried 
and, in addition, the airplane proving pe- 
riod when a new model airplane is 
involved. 

Under aircraft requirements, the regu- 
lations require that land aircraft operated 
over water, beyond gliding distance from 
shore without aid of power, must be 
equipped with retractable landing gear. 
The CAB Safety Bureau explained that 
this was to facilitate belly landings on the 
water in the event of an emergency. 





$100,000,000 Midtown Terminal Planned 
By New York’s Sixth Avenue Association 


PLANS FOR A $100,000,000 air terminal 
building, to be located in mid-Man- 
hattan on Sixth Avenue, between Thirty- 
sixth and Thirty-eighth Streets, have 
been approved by the Sixth Avenue As- 
sociation of New York. The roof of the 
building would be suitable for helicopters, 





B 


Artist's sketch of terminal 








and from its lobby one could book pas- 
sage by plane to any point in the world, 
with buses to airports leaving every 30 
seconds via tunnels. 

A part of the overall plans of the 
association takes interurban buses off 
midtown streets into a bus terminal near 
the Manhattan entrance of the Lincoln 
Tunnel. It takes all New Jersey and 
Long Island traffic, from both Lincoln and 
Queens midtown tunnels, off midtown 
streets through Midtown Manhattan 
Underpass, linking these tunnels. 

Parking garages are planned at the 
Manhattan entrances of both Lincoln and 
Queens midtown tunnels for cars entering 
Manhattan, also from West Side Express 
Highway, and East River Drive in the 
Midtown District. Shuttle buses operat- 
ing in Midtown Underpass will carry 
passengers from interurban bus terminal 
and parking garages to the air terminal 
building. 

The building, designed by Harvey Wiley 
Corbett, will front 200 ft. on Sixth Avenue 
and extend over 400 ft. on the side streets 
towards Fifth Avenue. Airlines booking 
offices will be located on the first floor 
and extend a depth of 400 ft., where 
passage by air can be booked to any 
part of the world. A trip can be started 
right in the building by going down 
escalators to special airport buses. 
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Glider troops and combat cargo all “Go 
Douglas”. Wherever and whenever Allied 
strategy calls for the use of gliders they are 
towed by Douglas transports. 





“Johnny Skytrooper” goes Douglas, too. 
Transporting U. S. Paratroopers into action 
swiftly and safely on every front is a 100% 
Douglas responsibility. 

! 





Airborne cargo destined for every theater of 
war also goes Douglas. 7 out of 10 transports 
flown by the Air Transport Command are 
Douglas C-47s, C-53s or C-54s. 








DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: American Airlines — Hawaiian Airlines Ltd. — Braniff Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colonial Airlines — Delta Air Lines — Eastere 
Air Lines — Western Air Lines — Northeast Airlines — Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways — Pennsylvania-Central Airlines — TWA — United Air Lines — China National 
N 4 ge Col ia) — Cla. Mexicana de Aviacion — Panair Do Brazil — Cia. Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, 
Aerea, S. A. — Aerovias de Guatemala, S. A. — Canadian Pacific 
— Swissair (Switzertang) — A.® 
irways (BOAC) (England). 





Airways — Pan American-Grace Airways — Avianca (Aerovias 
S.A. — Uraba, Medellin and Central Airways — Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) — Primeas Lineas Uruguay den 
Airlines — Australian National Airlines — Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.) — Royal Netherlands Indies Airways . N. 1.0...) — Sabena (Beigian Congo) 
Acrotransport (Sweden) — Indian National Airways — &. A. P. E. (Spain) — Aer Lingus (Ireland) — American Airlines of Mexico — British Overseas A 




















Airborne Equipment Gives Promise 


Of Big Future for Aerial Freight 


Large Cargo Planes 
And Gliders Move 


Armies to Front 
EQUIPMENT developed for use by the 


Troop Carrier Command now can 
transport a complete army to a battlefront 
by air. These miracles of modern war- 
fare hold a portent of the possibilities of 
freight transportation by commercial air- 
lines in peacetime years. 

How masses of troops together with the 
heavy weapons of war are transported by 
planes and gliders was demonstrated at 
Washington National Airport this month. 


The exhibit and operational demonstra- - 


tions offered the aviation industry an idea 
’ of the cargo-carrying potentialities of the 
plane for postwar operations, both in the 
domestic and international fields. 


C-46 Also Exhibited 


The show was described by Brig. Gen. 
Mervin E. Gross, assistant chief of Air 
Staff, who has charge of operations, com- 
mitments and requirements, as a most 
complete exhibit of the latest equipment 
used in the successful airborne operations 
in France and Germany. The exhibit in- 
cluded the mammoth C-82 cargo plane, 
capable of carrying tanks and huge how- 
itzers, troop-carrying and cargo-carrying 
gliders, and all of the airborne equipment, 
such as field kitchens, refrigeration units 
and various types of ordnance necessary 
to maintain and support troops in battle 
areas. 

The exhibit also included the C-46, 
prototype of the Curtiss-Wright CW-20E 
civilian transport plane, the C-47 (Doug- 
las DC-3) and C-54 (Douglas DC-4) with 
Air Force crews going through loading 
and unloading operations. 

All of these planes can be converted 
after the war to passenger operations but 
the big C-82, which looks somewhat like 
a giant P-38 Lockheed Lightning, is best 
adapted for cargo-carrying uses. 

The C-82 is the newest transport plane 
and considered the most promising by the 
Army for airborne operations. 


Can Land in the Rough 


Developed by the combined engineering 
staffs of the Air Technical Service Com- 
mand and the Fairchild Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, the C-82’s specific military function 
is to land heavy military loads safely on 
rough fields near battle points. This 
plane is in the 50,000-pound class and 
in its weight and bulk carrying capacity, 
it will enable transport by air of 90 per 
cent of the heavy equipment of a standard 
triangular infantry division. It can be 
used to carry troops, paratroops, and 
equipment up to the size of tanks. Its 
range exceeds 3500 miles. It is powered 
by two 18-cylinder Pratt and Whitney 
R-2800 engines with a take-off horse- 
power of 2100 each. This aircraft is now 
in. production for the Army Air Forces. 

Those who envisage the use of gliders 
in postwar cargo transportation saw effec- 
tive demonstrations of the CG-4A, stand- 
ard troop-carrying glider successfully 
used in every invasion from Sicily 
through Holland, being picked up by a 
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Richard S. Boutelle 
. builder of C-82 


C-47 transport plane. The entire opera- 
tion was as smooth as an auto pulling 
away from a curb. 

The CG-4A cargo troop-carrier glider 
carries about 3700 pounds or 15 to 17 fully 
equipped soldiers. Cargo space is large 
enough to hold a jeep and six men or a 
75-mm pack Howitzer, with crew. 


While four other glider models—CG-15- 
A, CG-13A, CG-10A and CG-16—also 
were on display, only limited information 
is available as to their cargo carrying 
capacities. Some of these cargo planes 
still are in the experimental stage. Gen- 
erally, all of them hold promise of in- 
creased payloads and improved perform- 





Mars Flies 172,222 
Miles In Service 


From U. S.,Hawaii 


Flying a total of 172,222 miles, the equal 
of almost seven times around the world 
carrying a total cargo of 721,648 pounds 
nearly 361 tons; and operating for ap- 
proximately 12 cents per ton mile is the 
eight months record of the Mars plying 
between Alameda, Cal., and Honolulu. 

The turnarounds at each end of the 
Pacific hops, despite very heavy loads, in 
many cases were only two days. 

The world’s largest flying boat made 37 
flights between Alameda and Honolulu 
from Jan. 22 to Sept. 15, according to in- 
formation just released by the Navy. A 
few of the early flights were test runs and 
carried no cargo. The amount of load 
steadily increased, reaching a maximum 
on one trip of 27,836 pounds. Martin en- 
gineers say the postwar Mars will haul a 
32,500-pound payload at 12 cents per ton 
mile with standard fuel reserve. 

Ten trips were made in August, and the 
summary for that month shows: 


Westbound Eastbound 
4,786 gals Average fuel 5,355 gals 

13.8 hrs. Average time 14.8 hrs 
26,475 Ibs. Average load 21,110 Ibs 


The Navy also described the endurance 
test given the Mars prior to its flight to 
Natal, which also was prior to the launch- 
ing of the Mars service from the U. S. to 
Hawaii. On the endurance flight after 2 
takeoff from Baltimore the plane remained 
in the air 32 hours, 17 minutes, and still 
had enough gasoline for several hours 
more flying. The distance traveled was in 
excess of 4,600 miles or equal to a non- 
stop trip from Baltimore to Berlin or Bal- 
timore to Honolulu. The takeoff weight 
was approximately 141,000 pounds and 
although the plane did not carry its full 
fuel capacity its gasoline supply amounted 
to almost a carload. 





—— 
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Ready for War or Peace— the huge loading door in the rear of the Fairchild C-82 

cargo transport permits a large tank to roll out and be ready for immediate action. The 

“flying box car" also can carry large trucks and guns in its giant fuselage. For peacetime 
freight, it also will be prepared to do a big job. 
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TRANSPORTATION \._ 


for our neighbors 
to the South 


Pan American World Airways recently 


announced a new program for Latin American 
air transport which proposes to reduce post-war 


fares from New York to Rio de Janeiro from 


$491.35 to $175.00... 


And fares from New York to Buenos Aires 


from $561.35 to $190.50... 


Similar reductions for other major cities. 


HE first 17 years of Pan American’s 

existence laid the ground work. In 
that period of pioneering across the Car- 
ibbean and on down to Buenos Aires, 
passenger fares had to be high. 

Now, Pan American stands ready to inau- 
gurate a brand-new era of inter-continental 
mass transportation for our Neighbors to the 
South. Passenger fares on long hauls would 
be as low as 3%¢ a mile—fares that the aver- 
age man could afford to pay for himself and 
his family. 















NEW PAN AMERICAN ROUTES 


Map shows how proposed ex- 
pansion of Latin American serv- 
ice will provide high-speed air 
transportation between North 
and South America. Solid lines 
—PAA routes. Broken lines—Pan 
American-Grace Airways routes. 
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MONTEVIDEO 


> New, 60 to 100-passenger, pressurized- 
cabin Clippers, will fly “above the weather.” 
Passengers will ride in stratosphere comfort 
at speeds up to 300 miles an hour. 

> Flying time from New York to Rio will be 
cut from 3 days to less than 20 hours . . . Fly- 
ing time from New York to Buenos Aires 
from 3% days to 21 hours. 


> Average cargo rates will be cut from 80¢ 
to 25¢ per ton mile. Certain commodities 
will be carried for as little as 10¢ a ton mile 
on long hauls. 


PIN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
~- A System of the Lying Clippers 














ATC Transocean Terminal 
Preview of Peace Air Age 


Handling of Global 
Traffic Model for 
Postwar Airlines 


By W. L. RussE.Li 


AN IMPRESSIVE operational preview 
of what a bustling international air 
terminal will be in America’s postwar 
years is obtained in a tour through the 
Air Transport Command’s new half- 
million-dollar transoceanic terminal at 
Washington National Airport. 

The terminal, first of its kind in the 
world designed especially for handling 
international traffic, has just been com- 
pleted and is in full swing. Through its 
doors go passengers, mail and cargo, im- 
portant to the winning of the war, to all 
parts of the world. 

As an aerial port of embarkation and 
debarkation, from which from 60 to 70 
transports land and take-off daily for 
foreign and domestic service, it is set 
up with a degree of system and precision 
that is paying off in speed and efficiency. 


Designed for Tomorrow 


Situated apart from other buildings at 
National Airport, being 600 yards from 
the Airport’s administration building, the 
terminal consists of several buildings de- 
signed along the lines of tomorrow. The 
central structure is the passenger terminal 
and operations unit. Nearby is a giant 
hangar, which also houses shops and 
maintenance departments; a large mail 
and freight building; a restaurant build- 
ing; and a headquarters for processing 
military personnel on arrivals and depar- 
tures. Besides these main units is a camp, 
in the barracks of which are stationed 
hundreds of enlisted men who work at the 
airport, which is an Army Air Base. 

From its “VIP’s Lounge,” an elaborate 
waiting room on the second floor of the 
passenger terminal for high-ranking offi- 
cers and distinguished government per- 
sonages, through all phases of the terminal 


it is a model for both military operations 
and for commercial transocean airlines 
use. 

The main lobby is a striking symphony 
in color with modernistic furnishings. 
Lighting, as elsewhere in the terminal, is 
indirect. Outgoing passengers go first to 
the information desks, then on through 
medical and emigration offices to the 
briefing room. 

From 15 to 20 minutes is taken for 
briefing a group of passengers. They are 
instructed on safety regulations and rules 
dealing with security and international 
law. Especially are they coached on 
“ditching procedure” should the plane be 
forced down at sea. Uses of the “hun- 
dred and one” articles with which the 
rubber life rafts are equipped are ex- 
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Transocean passengers briefed in "ditching" procedure by Capt. G. W. Hester. 








Customs. 





plained. There are fishing tackle, medical 
kits, a “Gibson Girl” radio for sending 
distress signals, “Mae Wests,” and a mul- 
titude of other articles. 

Important personages can go directly to 
the “VIP’s lounge” without going through 
the lobby as a security precaution. There 
they can wait amid comforts that would 
do credit to a high class hotel. 

Passengers arriving from overseas must 
take a definite one-way course through 
the terminal before they are free to leave 
First they enter the medical section where 
every precaution is taken to prevent dis- 
eases from being brought into the 
country. They are questioned closely 
and if they had malaria or other diseases 
recently they are given further examina- 
tions including blood tests etc. There are 
delousing chambers capable of delousing 
40 persons at a time if any have been in 
contact with insects. The medical in- 
spection under the direction of Capt. W. 
R. Sladek is able to clear a planeload 
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Today, tires on the Navy’s planes must 
carry greater fighting loads than ever 
before—and when the order comes, 
““Man your planes!’”’—there can be no 
room for question about the job those 
tires will do. The Navy takes no un- 
necessary chances. Through reports 
from combat zones and by constant 


tests in its engineering laboratories and 


FPICIAL U. 8. NAVY P 
DROP TESTED—At one of the test laboratories of the 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, landing wheels are 


“drop tested” on a rig like this. Here a set of landing 
wheel tires is mounted on the rig and dropped under 
full load simulating landing impact. The tail wheel 
is tested, too, on a similar testing rig 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE @ 1 SPEED THE VICTORY 





DECK TESTED 


plane tires 





supplier's engineers show how the product stands 
up in service. On tests like this, U.S. Royal Air 
must ng their strength on the Navy's planes around the 


and tires of all other suppliers 


prove their ability to “take it 


Actual service tests carefully super 
vised by Navy engineers and often observed by the 





in service, the Navy’s experts keep con- 
stantly in touch with all performance 
problems—relay them on to all sup- 
pliers for immediate action. This is just 
another example of the never-ending 
vigilance and vision of the leaders of 
all our fighting forces in putting into 
practice their prime precept—‘‘Never 


waste a life?’ 





BATTLE TESTED—The toughest test of all is the 


battle test where all rules are off—and every air 


plane tire is “‘on its own”. Lighter, stronger, U.S 
Royal Airplane tires are facing that test and prov 


vorld 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue 


Rockefeller Center 


New York 20, N. Y 




















Medical inspection by Capt. Sladek (left). 


of passengers through examination in ap- 
proximately 20 minutes. 

From the medical department, incom- 
ing passengers pass through immigration, 
customs and censorship offices. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture employes are on 
hand to guard against the bringing in 
of plant diseases. Cotton in which 
souvenirs often are packed is closely 
scrutinized for cottonseeds in which the 
boll weevil may be hidden. 

Incoming military personnel being re- 
turned under the rotation plan for fur- 
loughs or other reasons go to another 
building for check-up on pay, orders, 
whether they have the service ribbons to 
which they are entitled, and to issue 
them winter clothing if they have come 
from a.warmer part of the world. 

Col. Frank H. Collins is in command 
at the Army Air Base. The deputy com- 
mander is Lt. Col. Edward N. Coates and 


SAE’s National Air Cargo 
Meeting to Review War 
Developments in Shipping 


Engineering discussions related to the 
handling of postwar air cargo, establish- 
ment of main and feeder lines, and the 
designing of cargo-handling equipment 
which curtails ground time, will be 
among subjects to be discussed at the 
National Air Cargo meeting of the So- 
ciety of Automotive engineers at the 
* ctamemeed Hotel, Chicago, December 

John A. C. Warner, SAE general man- 
ager, said the program would also include 
a military session for view of wartime 
progress in air cargo operating techniques 
directly applicable to peacetime opera- 
tions. 

Among program chairmen expected to 
serve the three-day sessions are Ray D. 
Kelly, United Air Lines; Charles Froesch, 
Eastern Air Lines; W. C. Lawrence, 
American Airlines; Irving Metcalfe, Whit- 
ing Corp.; Phil S. Delany, Pan American 
Airways; and J. M. Shoemaker, Chance- 
Vought Aircraft. W. W. Davies of United 
Air Lines will serve as general chairman 
of the meeting. 





the executive officer, Maj. Leslie B. Far- 
rington. 

Most of the planes now operated out 
of the terminal for ocean trips are C-54s, 
but in the near future Constellations are 
expected to be used. 


Aviation Surpluses 
Increase 352 Million 
In One-Month Period 


AN INCREASE of $352,024,499 in avia- 
tion surpluses from Sept. 15 to Oct. 
15 is revealed in a report issued by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Jones. 

The report reveals that total acquisi- 
tions of aviation facilities, including air- 
craft, engines, plants and equipment, on 
a cost basis, amounted to $564,418,000. 
The value of surplus aviation facilities, as 
of Sept. 15, was given as $212,393,501. 

Sales to date, including for the first 
time aviation plants, total $76,440,000 as 
compared to $25,000,000 on Sept. 15. The 
cost to the government of the equipment 
and plants sold was $98,419,000. 

A breakdown of aviation surpluses on 





74,500 Aircraft 
In AAF Service 
On November Ist 


Some 74,500 aircraft, of which about 
12,000 are first line planes actually in 
combat service overseas, made up the 
numerical strength of the Army Air 
Forces on Nov. 1 according to informa- 
tion release by the AAF. 

In addition to the 12,000 combat planes, 
6,000 first-line combat planes are held 
in reserve, the official stated. While the 
12,000 “in combat” figure might be termed 
a small proportion of the total, the air 
force officer said that it was the largest 
number of planes any air force of the 
world ever had put into battle at one 
time. He said it took at least five planes 
for reserve, training and transport pur- 
poses behind the lines for every plane 
in combat service. 

The AAF spokesman said that there 
are about 23,000 first-line combat planes 
either in this country or abroad. There 
are approximately 5,000 transport planes 
overseas engaged in transport services, 
including aircraft of the Troop Carrier 
Command, and 2,000 other planes being 
used for “miscellaneous jobs” overseas. 
In the US. there are 14,000 planes, all 
first-line combat or transport aircraft, 
being used for defense, advanced train- 
ing and essential transportation purposes. 
There are 5,000 others continually in 
shops for maintenance or repair. The 
Training Command has an _ additional 
22,000, it was said. 


Squier Suffers Broken Leg 

Carl B. Squier, vice president in charge 
of sales and service of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., Burbank, Cal., is recovering from 
a compound fracture of the right leg. He 
was injured while vacationing on a ranch 
near Williams, Ariz., when his heel caught 
in a corral fence. He was taken to the 
Good Samaritan Hospital in Los Angeles. 


Open ACCA Office in N. Y. 
A New York office of the Aircraft Man- 
ufacturers’ Council of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce has been opened 


principal acquisitions (over $1,000,000) in the International Building, Rockefeller 
follows: Center, with Ken Ellington in charge 
Acquisitions Sales On 
Cost Cost Price Hand 
(Amounts are in thousands of dollars) 

BE: » GRD Bic. Koccccvecedocveenes $ 14.384 $13,484 $ 7,980 $900 
(5,399 planes) (5,182 planes) (217 planes) 
SE OD” Ga nenckéicncecveccnnce 291,591 463 115 291,128 
(11,070 planes) (96 planes) (10,974 planes 
DE Gectchtddcenceunstcoaeetnaceces 2,139 2,139 
(785 gliders) 
OT ee 14,876 13 4 14,863 
Aircraft Armament (equipment) .... 1,653 7 1,653 
Construction materials (a) ......... 27,641 10,358 7,770 17,283 
Plants and Real Estate (Industrial) 63,118 1,010 525 62,108 
Plants taken over by Lessees, etc. 

(except by other gov’t agencies) .. 25,098 25,008 SERB scécves 
Real estate other than industrial (b) 6,568 m Lf ie « thew "> sgeamee 6.568 
Total, principal items ............. 512,451 72,358 59,023 440,093 
Be GED - Sha Fe bgh.cS chao dk ca bN's ohn ed se 51,967 26,061 17,417 25,906 
Se ee OP AED Seca cieccuse'cccngac $564,418 $98,419 $76.440 $465.999 





(a) RFC-owned, handled at Washington Office 
(b) Outside-owned 
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F OB. Air lerminal 


The qualifying “F.O.B.” on price 


lists became a familiar bit of Amer- 
icana as industry began nation-wide 
distribution of machine output. 
Today, as an international mar- 
ket for our goods looms ahead, 
“F.O.B.” no longer means delivery 
to a freight siding or pier, but to 
the airport as well. Smart merchan- 
disers will not only design and 
package their products for air ship- 
ment, but quote “F.O.B. Air Ter- 
minal.” The establishment of an 
airport-to-airport rate, with allow- 
ances for pick-up and delivery, 
would enable large volume ship- 


pers to offer a worth while saving 


WwW I1GuHT 


and a service to their customers. 

Another economy, of particular 
interest to the operator, comes 
from the weight and fuel economy 
of Wright Cyclones. On a four 
engined transport, the basic weight 
saving provides a half-ton bonus 
fuel economy on a ten-hour flight 
saves another half ton. And Cy- 
clone operation over billions of 
miles has demonstrated distinctly 
lower maintenance costs. 


Wright Cyclones pay their way. 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
1 Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


POWERS THE TONNAGE 


Cyclones Save 3 Ways 


LESS WEIGHT—MORE PAYLOAD 
LOWER FUEL CONSUMPTION 
REDUCED MAINTENANCE 


RIGHT 


F trcraft Ongines 


° 














SAYS G. T. BAKER 


President 


NATIONAL AIRLINES, INC. 


ee 

Assi weight savings have a highly practical value to 
manufacturers and airline operators. To the commercial oper- 
ator, every pound of unnecessary weight saved means increased 
earning capacity. 

“National Airlines’ maintenance and operations figures show 
$156.04 as the annual value of one pound weight saved per air- 
plane operated by us. 

“We find BOOTS NUTS very fast to attach—they can be used 
over and over again and they outlast the plane.” 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation, General Offices, New Canaan, Conn., Dept. G 


Representatives in New York « Chicago «* Detroit «+ Indianapolis . los Angeles « Kansas City 








Boots Nuts Save Upto60 Lbs. Per Plane 


® Lighter,all-metal Boots are tougher, safer. 

® Wartime standard fastenings on every 
type of military aircraft. 

@ Post-war standard fastenings on all com- 
mercial ships. 

® Can be used again and again, without 

as —— 

weakening their self-locking grip. 

@ They'll “outlast the plane.” 

& Approved by every government avia- 
tion agency. 


BOOTS STEEL 
ANCHOR NUT 
(W2S #8-32) The 
comparable fiber nut 
is 151.2% heavier 
than this all-metal, 
steel, self-locking nut. 





SEND FOR FREE WEIGHT-SAVING BOOKLET 
Actual weights of over 250 different self- 
locking nuts used in aircraft, comprehen- 
sively reviewed for the convenience of air- 
craft designers, engineers, operating and 
maintenance personnel. Copy will be sent 
you, free, on request. 


Dallas . Toronto . Montreal - Vancouver 
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A-26 Invader, Unofficially Faster 
Than Mosquito, Reported in Action 


ASuCcESSOR to the Douglas A-20 is 
in action, the War Department re- 
vealed last fortnight. It is the A-26 In- 


vader, a twin-engine bomber, combining 
heavy firepower and bomb capacity with 





and assists take-off, making possible use 
of the Invader at advanced air fields. 
The wing is of two-spar cantilever 
construction composed of complete left- 
hand and right-hand wing panels in- 


en pee 





Douglas A-26 Invader. 


great speed. It has been described un- 
officially as “faster—on paper—than the 
Mosquito.” 

The A-26 can perform at either low 
or medium altitude as a fighter, bomber, 
night fighter, torpedo-destroyer, strafing, 
or attack plane. 

An “all-purpose nose” has been de- 
veloped for the plane, which enables pro- 
duction line installation of all equipment 
—special mission as well as standard. No 
trips to modification centers are necessary. 

Production of the A-26 is underway at 
both the Douglas Long Beach and Tulsa 
plants. The plane is equipped with twin 
2,000-hp. Pratt and Whitney R-2800 
engines and three bladed Hamilton Stand- 
ard full feathering propellers. 

In coordination with the Air Technical 
Service Command (then the Materiel 
Command), Douglas began preliminary 
work on the A-26 at El Segundo in 1941. 
On July 10, 1942, Ben O. Howard gave 
the plane its first hour of test flight. 


The A-26 is the first Douglas plane 
designed for mass production methods. 
Features include utilization of the re- 


cently developed NACA low drag laminar 
flow airfoil wing section. With this was 
combined a new Douglas-designed double 
slotted flap which reduces landing speed 
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The fuselage is 
of semi-monocoque type construction and 
is practically square with rounded corners 


cluding engine nacelles. 


Any of the various nose 
installed. Tunnels built 


in cross section. 
types may be 





‘Hermes’ Unveiled by British; 








OTS | . a: 


Close-up showing crab-like cockpit exit. 





into each side of the fuselage carry elec- 
tric, hydraulic, heat and vent, and instru- 
ment lines, offering easy access for ser- 
vice and repair. 

Accessibility to the power plant makes 
possible complete engine change in an 
hour’s time. There are no left or right 
hand installations; one assembly will fit 
either side interchangeably. 

The air crew as well as the ground 
crew have simplified and accessible ac- 
commodations. A visability canopy, crab- 
like in design, affords quick cockpit en- 
trance and exit. 


Colleges, High Schools 
Await FDR Action Giving 
Access to Surplus Craft 


The program to make available to col- 
leges and high schools surplus aircraft in 
connection with their aviation courses 
will not be definitely announced until 
President Roosevelt has appointed the 
three-man board to administer surplus 
war property under the terms of the Act 
recently passed by Congress. Defense 
Plant Corp. officials are said to favor a 
liberal distribution to educational institu- 
tions because such a procedure would 
tend to take surplus aircraft out of the 
usual trade channels and because planes 
so used, would serve a highly commend- 
able objective, training of the nation’s 
youth in aeronautical activities. 





Will be Ready for Postwar Use 


BETAS postwar plans for modern, 
long range transport planes are par- 
tially revealed by The Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors, Ltd., in a release 
giving the first specific details of the 
Handley Page “Hermes”—a 50-passenger 


plane with a minimum range of 2,000 
miles. 

Two versions of the Hermes are an- 
nounced, one a passenger craft with four 
variations, including day or sleeper 


accommodations; and a commercial cargo 
plane, outwardly the same plane, bui 
internally adapted to carry up to 16,000 
pounds of freight with a total gross fly- 
ing weight of 70,000 pounds. 

The Hermes is of conventional low- 
wing all-metal stressed skin design and 


construction. Its most noticeable features 
are the circular cross-section of the fuse- 
lage which tapers to a conical tail. Power 
is provided by four Bristol Hercules 14- 


cylinder sleeve-valve radial air-cooled 
engines giving a total maximum output 
of 6,600 hp. Each engine drives a de 


Havilland: hydromatic, full-feathering air- 
screw. Both main’ forward under-car- 
riage and tail wheel are retractable. The 
Hermes is scheduled for a maximum 
speed of 340 mph, what the English term 
as a “weak mixture cruising speed of 
289 mph and an economical cruising 
speed over long distances of 240 mph. 
Absence of internal obstruction, such 
as bulk heads, permits a considerable 
flexibility of internal distribution of 
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seating in the passenger version. The 
four versions include one with 34 seats 
for day travel. A second offers 32 day 
seats ich, by an ingenious conversion 
system, can be changed to 16 sleeper 
berths for night travel. 
shorter distances, will 
passengers, and the fourth, a deluxe 
ear type of club saloon, will 
seat 20 passengers. Provision is made 
in all versions for a crew of at least 
six, composed of two pilots, one flight 
engineer, a radio operator, navigator and 
one or more ste . 

The cabin is pressurized, with special 
heating guaranteed to maintain an in- 
ternal temperature of 70 degrees when 
outside temperatures are as low as 70 
below freezing. Wings, engines, pro- 
pellers and tail surfaces are equipped 
with de-icing apparatus. Fuel tanks 
aggregating 2,750 (English) gallons are 
grouped in the wings. There are four 
compartments, aggregating 630 cubic feet 
for baggage and mail, with loadings dis- 
tributed to spread the weight along the 
fuselage. There are two toilets. 

This plane, a prototype of the Handley 
Page Halifax heavy bomber, is in the 
advanced stage of construction, the Eng- 
lish say. It may “well be flying im the 
not-distant future,” the release stated. 


Export Committee Formed 
By Aero Chamber; Will 


Handle Foreign Contacts 


The Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce has announced formation of a new 
Export Committee to handle contacts on 
an industry-wide basis with government 
departments concerned with foreign trade 
activities. The new committee is a sepa- 
rate organization, the ACCA’s former 
Trade Development Committee having 
been changed to the Domestic Trade 
Committee, restricted to domestic devel- 
opment and sales matters. 

In addition to its government contacts, 
the committee will concern itself with 
such matters as the collection of informa- 
tion on foreign trade and conditions and 
present the industry’s views to the gov- 
ernment on international airworthiness 
requirements; cooperation by government 
agencies in foreign countries, export fi- 
nancing, credits and exchange; disposal of 
surplus aircraft, components, parts and 
accessories in foreign fields; government 
regulations ‘and pending legislation re- 
specting export procedures. 

Howard S. Welch of Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., heads the new committee as chair- 
man. Other members are Robert P. Gibb, 
Paul E. Moss, Capt. Harry E. Collins, 
Robert Kinkead, Palmer Hewlett, W. F. 
Goulding, Irving H. Taylor, A. R. Stocker, 
Roland L. Sansbury, M. Cleary, R. L. 
Burla, H. W. Cohu, H. W. Flickinger, S. C. 
Breder, J. M. Barr. A _ representative 
from Waco Aircraft’Corp, is to be ap- 
pointed. Ex-officio members are Joseph 
T. Geuting, Jr., and J. Story Smith. 


Greenfield Gets New Field 
Greenfield, Ind., birthplace of James 
Whitcomb Riley, will have a new airfield. 
Ray E. Grimes and Ronald A. Smither- 
man, owners of the present field, have 
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Handley Page ‘Hermes’ as it will look in flight. 








ACCA Annual Meeting Dec. 7 


The annual meeting of members of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce will 
be held at 10 am. Dec. 7, at ACCA 
offices, 15th and H Sts. N.W, Washington, 


leased a new port on U. S. Highway 40. D.C. Fifteen governors will be elected. 
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Two sections of the convertible sleeper layout. 





Army Saving Rubber 


Because military aircraft face ground- 
ing due to a threatened tire shortage, the 
Army, through Maj. Gen. L. T. Miller, 
chief of the Supply Division of the Air 
Technical Service Command, has insti- 
tuted a rubber conservation program. 
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THE NEED... 
one super-hydraulic oil to do the work 


of two. Its job—to provide satisfactory 
operation of aircraft hydraulic mecha- 


An aircraft hydraulic oil with vs» + temperatures varying from 





O THE PRODUCT ANSWER... 
230 EF. Univis J-43, an Esso Aviation Product, 
a ° temp erature Tang: Cree developed in close cooperation with 
the armed forces. We were the first, and 


for many months, the only producer 
and supplier of this miracle hydraulic oil. 








WHEN YOU FLYwith Esso Aviation Products, you fly 
with dependable products. Backed by forty-one years of 
practical experience, by 1,500 research scientists working 

in the world’s largest petroleum laboratories, we have made 

it our job to keep not only abreast but ahead of fast- 
developing aeronautical progress. 

Today one out of every four U. S. and British combat aircraft 
fly on 100 octane gasoline from the Esso refineries: and 
tomorrow, on the airlines of peace and commerce, our promise 
will remain as staunch as ever—“You can depend on Esso Aviation Products.” 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 
SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 




















Mobile Airport Station is Parks’ 
Answer to Feeder Station Problem 


A MOBILE airport station that looks 
like a trolley bus and performs like 
a station wagon, driving right up along- 
side an airplane where it stops, deliver- 
ing and taking off passengers, mail and 
cargo, serving all the requirements of 
an airport terminal building, has been 
designed by the Department of Aero- 
nautical Research of Parks Air College. 
The station is Oliver L. Parks’ answer to 
special problems foreseen in connection 
with passenger-carrying by feeder air- 
lines. Parks is president of Parks Air 
Transport, Inc., an applicant for a feeder 
airline system which, if approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, will cover most 
of the central states. 

Two metal-rod arms extending upward 
from the roof of the conveyance, slanting 
to the rear accentuate the trolley-bus 
appearance. The rods are io antennae, 
one at each side. “Built-in features” in- 
clude everything from a ticket-sales 
counter to toilet facilities. All will be 
housed in a vehicle 8 feet wide, 22 
feet long, and 9 to 10 feet high. 

Bus manufacturers are studying a 1/12th 
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Right side, showing express, freight, and mail compartments, and toilet. 


scale model and specification sheets. They 
declare the idea to be practical; that they 
can produce the conveyance in quantities 
at low cost. Estimates are being pre- 
pared. 

The following facilities would be pro- 
vided: 

(1) Standard driver equipment for a bus, 
with panel board including sending-receiv- 
ing radio sets and switches. Bus driver also 
radio operator. Installation under driver's 
seat at rear. Transparent panel over driver's 
position so he can obtain complete view of 
sky, thus serve as airport traffic director 
while carrying on two-way radio communi- 
cation with airline pilot as preparing to 
land. 

(2) Radio antennae retractable by electric 
motor. 

(3) Loud-speaker system with switches to 
radio amplifier enabling control of airport 
ground traffic or public announcements. 

(4) Elevated swivei-seat for driver, in 
which he can turn to counter enclosing his 
section. The counter equipped with ticket- 
sales requirements; money changer or built- 
in cash register; refrigerator for sandwiches 
and soft drinks; coffee urn; automatic cigaret 
vendor; floor-recording scales to weigh pas- 
senger and baggage. 


. 





Exterior of bus. Two wires are radio antennae. 











(5) Four double seats for passengers, ele- 
vated, on left side of bus; if vehicle intended 
for use at a main stop, add seats, extending 
length of vehicle. For 4-seat design, meas- 
urements 8 feet wide, 2242 feet long, 8 to 9 
feet high. 

(6) Baggage compartment at right in front 
of bus door, where passengers deposit lug- 
gage, 31 pounds weight limit for feeder air- 
line. Passengers handle own baggage in and 
out of bus. In plane, overhead compart- 
ment for storing same. 

(7) Tollet at right rear; hot-cold running 
water for lavatory. 

(8) Air conditioning unit, rear center. 

(9) Motor and service wiring, plumbing, 
etc., rear. 

(10) Compartments for mail, express, other 
cargo on right side, doors opening outside 

(11) Below passenger seats, a section for 
storing of spare tires, tools, emergency 
equipment for both plane and bus, air com- 
pressor to maintain tire pressure at 50 
pounds. 

(12) Floodlights on bus roof to illuminate 
area between plane and bus, also immediate 
vicinity. 

(13) Light and power outlets, including 
plug-in socket to boost starter on airplane 
motors, in case of need. 

(14) Telephone plug-in for bus driver to 
connect with lines to airport, or at down- 
town locations. 


RFC Contract Settlement 
Committee Formed: Headed 


By Charles B. Henderson 


Establishment of a Contract Settle- 
ment committee by the Reconstruction 
Finance Committee of RFC is announced, 
The committee will consist of directors 
of the corporation and its subsidiaries, 
Defense Plant Corp., Metals Reserve Co., 


Defense Supplies Corp. and Rubber 
Reserve Co. 
The new supervisory committee is 


appointed to see that policies with re- 
spect to settlement of terminated war 
contracts, established for all procurement 
agencies, are carried out by RFC and its 
subsidiaries. 

Personnel of the committee are: 
Charles B. Henderson, chairman, Charles 
L. Fisher, Jr.. Sam H. Husbands, Howard 
J. Klossner, and Henry A. Mulligan. 

Under its first official regulation, the 
Committee stated: “The respective 
Boards of Directors of said companies 
hereby authorize the Committee to effect- 
uate within said companies the policies 
established for all procuring agencies. 
The Committee shall (a) supervise the 
termination activities of said companies 
to the extent necessary to insure prompt 
and equitable settlement of terminated 
contracts (b) maintain closed contact 
with the Office of Contract Settlement, 
and (c) submit to said office problems 
of said companies which involve policies 
of major importance to the Government 
to which unformity of action on 
the part of the several contracting 
agencies is desirable. 


o> as 


Commercial Record Set 

A new non-stop commercial flight 
record for the crossing of the Atlantic 
was made Oct. 30 by Capt. Charles F. 
Blair, Jr., of Manhasset, L. I—an Ameri- 
can Export Airlines Pilot, who landed at 
Foynes, Erie, 14 hours, 17 minutes after 
he took off from LaGuardia Field, break- 
ing the previous record of 15 hours and 
30 minutes set by Capt. Charles A. 
Thompson, of White Plains, N. Y., on a 
similar flight last April. 
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So writes 
WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE 


noted industrial designer, 
in describing Bell Aircraft’s 
advances in aircraft pro- 
duction for the war effort 
today... for all tomorrow. 


WITNESSED a triumph of plan- 

ning when I walked through Bell 
Aircraft’s Niagara Frontier Division 
Plant. I have seen many impressive 
plants but seldom such perfect order 
and such high efficiency on so vast a 
scale. 


“It was easy to sense the pride of 


craftsmanship in the men and women 
who work there: it became vocal in 
the machinist who demonstrated his 
tube-bending machine for me, and 
the foreman who showed the method 
he himself had invented for sealing 
aluminum hydraulic tubes to keep 
them dust-free. 

**And then, from this demonstra- 
tion of perfected techniques, we went 
to the laboratorres, where scientific 
tnowledge and inventive genius 
nust still work with expermental 
nethods to solve problems that have 
no precedent. Instead of the calm as- 
surance of the big assembly plant, the 
atmosphere here in these technolog- 
ical maternity wards was one of barely 
su pressed excitement: hurry, tension, 
exhilaration, but above all, confidence. 

*This was an event to be remem- 
bered, because I saw for the first time 
two of the most spectacular develop- 
ments in aviation: I saw the Bell heli- 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL... 











Sealing tubes with the Marsh Metal Tube Seal — a Bell Aircraft innovation 


copter hover and swing under perfect 


control within reaching distance of 


the ground, and I had my first glimpse 
of a jet propulsion plane. The Bell 
crowd evidently is as adept at design 
as it is skilled in manufacturing. 
“There are many people I know 
whom I’d like to take through that 


EAST COAST, INC, 


PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 


© Bell Aircraft Corporation 


now widely used by the aircraft industry. 


Airacobra ( P.39) and Kingcobra ( P.63 
Atracomet 





plant and those laboratories. They 
would have a better understanding of 
what modern industry has grown into 
now that it’s really hitting its stride, 
and what the future offers in aviation 
progress for our nation’s prosperity.” 


* Buy War Bonds and Speed Victory * 


NIAGARA FRONTIER DIVISION 


Buffalo and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Fighters 
{merica’s First Jet Propelled Plane 
The Bell Helicopter 


ORDNANCE DIVISION 
Burlington, Vt. 


Flexible Gun Mounts and other ordnance materials 


GEORGIA DIVISION 
Marvetta, Ga. 
B-29 Boeing Superfortress 











Aviation Leaders Converging 


On Oklahoma City for Clinic 


EADERS in American aviation were 

enroute to Oklahoma City this week 
for the 1944 National Aviation Clinic 
which is to be held there Nov. 15-18. 
Many were traveling by plane. 

Determined to bolster its claim to the 
title “Air Capital of the World,” Okla- 
homa City had planned a_ conference 
which may go a long way toward chart- 
ing the course of the industry in post- 
war domestic air transportation. The 
theme of the four-day conference is 
“Shaping a National Pattern for Domestic 
Aviation Development.” 

The program committee, headed by O. 
M. Mosier, vice president of American 
Airlines, had received acceptance from 
such aviation leaders as Gen. H. H. 


Welch Pogue, chairman of the Civil Aero. 
nautics Board, J. Carlton Ward, Jr., 
president, Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp., T. P. Wright, CAA Administrator; 
Lieut. Col. William B. Harding, director, 
Aviation Division, Surplus War Proper- 
ties Administration, and Mayor LaGuar- 
dia of New York, along with many others 
from specialized fields related to the avia- 
tion industry. 

The conference was expected to have 
an international flavor. Many of the dele- 
gates to the International Aviation Con- 
ference in Chicago had signified their 
intention to attend some of the sessions. 
Elaborate plans were being made to ar- 
— for both their transportation, by 

from Chicago to Oklahoma City as 
well as for their entertainment while at 
the conference. 

Reservations, according to Jack Hull, 
Clinic secretary, were coming in at a rate 
which indicated this would be one of the 
best attended conferences of its kind ever 
held in this country. The subjects to be 
discussed were to cover all phases of the 
problems which face the domestic trans- 
port industry, the fixed-base operator, the 
private flyer and a host of corollary serv- 
ices. 

The airplane’s expected impact on the 
social and economic life of the nation has 
brought into sharp focus the need for 
legislation and regulation, for a wise 
policy in public education, and for a new 
approach to the problems raised by mul- 
tiple taxation of the airlines. All of these 
matters were to receive attention during 
the four-day conference. 

A resume of the program, embodying 
the more important meetings, follows: 

Wednesday, Nov. 15. Luncheon, 12:15 
p.m.—Gov. Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma, 
presiding. Address, “The National Avia- 
tion Clinic—Retrospect and Prospect,” 
by Gill Robb Wilson, Aviation Editor, 
New York Herald Tribune. Afternoon 
session, 2 p.m.—“The Rights of the State 
in Regulation of Aviation,” Sheldon B. 
Steers, Director of Board of Aeronautics, 
Michigan; “The Case for Federal Regu- 
lation,” Dr. John H. Frederick, professor 
of Transportation and Industry, Univer- 
sity of Texas; “Some Aspects of Aviation 
Taxation,” Oswald Ryan, member of Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Thursday, Nov. 16. 9 am. “Preview 
of the Postwar Personal Aircraft,” J. 

Carlton Ward, Jr.; 


Personal Airplane,” John E. P. Morgan, 


Manager, Personal Aijrcraft Council, 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce; 
“Personal Aircraft Markets,” Leslie 


Neville, Editor, Aviation Magazine; “Mar- 
keting Methods for Private Airplanes,” 
William Mara, Bendix Aviation Corp. 
12:15 pm. Luncheon—“The Disposition 
of War-Born Surpluses-Facilities-Bquip- 
ment- Materials,” Lt. Col. William B. 

. 2 pm —“The Federal program 
for Airport Aid and Development,” T. P. 
Wright; “Airports-Airparks-Airships-The 
Airport Pattern for Small Communities,” 
William L. Anderson, Executive Director, 
Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission; 
“The Municipality—Its Airport Problems,” 
Charles S. Rhyne, Executive Director, 
National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers; “Developments in Communica- 
tions and Air Traffic Control,” Glen A. 
Gilbert, Chief, Air Traffic Control Divi- 
sion, CAA. 

5 p.m.—Tour of $35,000,000 Model Air 
Depot of Army Air Forces, 7:30 p.m.— 
Miss Jacqueline Cochrane, “Women in 
Postwar Aviation”; CAB Member Josh 
Lee; Mayor LaGuardia of New York. 


“Air Trans- 
portation’s Postwar Passenger Potential,” 


Friday, Nov. 17. 9 am. 


L. Welch Pogue; “The Future of Air 
Freight,” J. A. Wooten, Cargo Traffic 
Manager, American Airlines; 12:15 p.m. 
Luncheon—“Air Transportation-Its Mili- 
tary Significance,” Maj. Gen. Harold L. 


George. 2 pm.—‘“Expansion of Feeder 
Airlines,” Halsey R. Bazley, President, 
All American Aviation; “Tomorrow’s 


Fixed Base Operation,” William R. Kent, 
President, Southern Air Service; 7:30 p.m. 
Banquet—“Air Power,” Gen. Arnold. 


Saturday, 9 a.m. “The Private Avia- 
tion Trade School,” C. S. Jones, president 
of Casey Jones School of Aeronautics; 
“Aviation, Its Significance to Elementary 
and Secondary Schools,” Harold C. Hunt, 
superintendent of schools, Kansas City, 
Mo.; “Aviation Education and Research 
in Colleges and Universities,” M. K, Fah- 
nestock, Assistant Director, Engineering 
Experiment Station, University of Illinois; 
“The Air Age—A Promise of New World- 
wide Understanding,” Herbert C. Clish, 
chairman, Air Age Education Committee, 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 12:15 pm. Luncheon—“Aviation 
and the Returning Service Man,” Brig. 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs. 1:30 pm.—Final busi- 
ness session with William R. Enyart, 
President, National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion, presiding. 





150 Exhibitors Planning Booths 
For 5th Annual NATA Meeting 


NEW DEVICES and equipment, some of 
them developed from war experience, 
will be exhibited in St. Louis Dec. 5 to 9 
at the fifth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Association, sche- 
duled in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Aviation Distributors & 
Manufacturers Association. More than 
150 exhibits will be shown in the Hotel 
Jefferson, the convention headquarters. 

While relatively few war-developed in- 
struments and flying aids will be shown, 
C. R. Mooney, convention chairman, 
been assured that some military devices 
will be exhibited. Advancements in en- 
gines, propellers, parachutes, etc. will be 
revealed in some of the exhibits. 

Of interest to the private flyer and the 
independent air operator will be exhibits 
showing what aircraft manufacturers in 
the personal-owner field intend to offer 
the buyer in peace-time years. In this 
division, displays will not be complete, 
although a few manufacturers are pre- 
pared to introduce their postwar models. 

For those manufacturers who desire to 
demonstrate prototypes, the convention 
committee has made arrangements to 
conduct flights at small airports near St. 
Louis on Dec. 9. The convention manage- 
ment has decided that this shall not be 
a public demonstration, open to all, but 
rather confined to distributors, dealers, or 
agents of manufacturers. 

The purpose of this flight demonstra- 
tion is to acquaint dealers and sales forces 
with the new improvements and new 
flight characteristics engineered into the 
planes. Many non-scheduled operators 
from over the country will attend the 
convention in the expectation of closing 
deals to represent certain manufacturers 


“The Utility of the in their states or sections of the country. 
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Because of the large number of ex- 
hibitors and the limited space, each ex- 
hibitor is beng limited to two booths. 
Only those manufacturers and enterprises 
directly connected with the aviation busi- 
ness are being accepted. 

The exhibitors listed at the time of this 
writing, a month before the convention, 
named in the order of their booth num- 
bers, include: 

Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, The Glidden 
Company, Snyder Aircraft Corp., Barrett 
Equipment Co., Bob Trader Aero Supply, Air 
Parts, Inc., Southwest Airmotive, Scott Avia- 
tion Corp., Air Associates, Inc., Sensenich 
Bros. Co., Aviation Supply Corp., General Tire 
& Rubber Co., Aero Service & Supply Co., 
General Aircraft Supply Corp., A. W. Whit- 
aker, Inc., Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Champion Spark Plug Co., Packard Electric 
Division, Continental Motors Corp., Air Com- 
munications, Inc., Aviation Maintenance, 
Butler Manufacturing Co., Fahlin Manufac- 
turing Co., Pairchild Aircraft, Div. of Fair- 
child Engine & Aeroplane Corp. 

Thompson Products, Inc., Imperial Brass 
Mfg. Co., National Screw & Mfg. Co., Joseph 
Weidenoff, Inc., Kollsman Instrument Divi- 
sion, Supply Division, Inc., Freedman-Burn- 
ham Eng. Co., Willard Storage Battery Co., 
The Heath Company, American Aeronautics 
Assn., Aeronca Aircraft Corp., U. S. Rubber 
Co., The Kratz Corp., N.A.T.A., Taylorcraft 
Aviation Corp., Cessna Aircraft Corp. 
Pioneer Parachute Co., Jacobs Aircraft Engine 
Co., Luscombe Airplane Corp., Waco Aircraft 
Co., Beech Aircraft Co. 

Aircooled Motors Corp., Warner 
Corp., Lycoming Div., The Aviation Corp. 
Republic Aviation Corp., Eclipse-Pioneer Div. 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Rupert Parachute Co., 
Globe Aircraft Corp., A. A. Hazell, Air Path 
Instrument Co., The Vendo Co., Black Drill 
Co., Hawthorne School of Aeronautics, Jordan 
Pump Co., Aviation Service McDowell Manu- 
facturing Co., Reynolds & Reynolds Co., and 
Southern Flight. 
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TWA IS READY NOW 


BN AccORDANCE with an application 
for an around-the-world air route filed 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board on 
June 10, 1944, TWA is ready to start 
regular, frequent, low-cost trans- 
atlantic service by January 1, or shortly 
thereafter. 





TWA has the planes 


Five Boeing Stratoliners, the only 4- 
engine transports in domestic service 
before the war, have been returned to 
TWA by the Army. In 2% years of 
wartime flying, these famous planes with 
TWA crews have carried presidents, 
prime ministers, kings, ambassadors, 
generals, admirals and othes important 
passengers and cargo. 


These same Stratoliners are being com- 
pletely modernized at a cost of nearly 


$400,000 per plane—new Flying Fortress 
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Ready with the planes to fly from 


the United States to Calcutta 
* * * Ready to double the 
present service frequency 


x x * Ready to cut present 
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wings, tail surfaces, engines, landing 
gear, and all of the latest improvements. 


SCHEDULES WITH TWA STRATOLINER FLEET 
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TWA has the pattern of 
schedule frequency 


Seven round trips a week direct from the 
United States to London, two round trips 
a week from London to Cairo, and one 
round trip a week from Cairo to Cal- 
cutta—with over twice as many flights 
to the British Isles as are now available 
to travelers and shippers. 


TWA offers new low rates 


TWA’s proposed rate using Stratoliners 
is $263.80 direct from New York to 
London as compared with the present 
minimum air rate of $572.00. (The pre- 
war first-class steamship rate was 
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$316.00.) TWA’s proposed fare from 
New York to Paris—$277.00; to Cairo 
—$428.70; to Calcutta—$699.40. 


NEW YORK TO LONDON AIR FARES 


$672 
$572 


$375 
$263 
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Furthermore, with the release of Con- 
stellations now in production for the 
Army, TWA will be prepared to offer 
even more frequent schedules, faster 
service, and lower rates to travelers and 
shippers. 

Thus, TWA is ready with the planes, the 
frequent service, the low fares and with 
an organization having over 21 million 
miles of “trans-world” flying experience 
—ready to start operations as.soon as 


we get the go-ahead, 
vaca Paya 
President 


Transcontinental @ Western Air, Inc. 
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Airport Users’ Committee Hopes 
To End Federal-State Conflicts 


Majority of Group 
Agrees on 7 Points; 
Discussed at Clinic 


yen SUB-COMMITTEE appointed at 
the July meeting of the Joint Airport 
Users’ Conference to study problems as- 
sociated with the need for a National 
System of Public Airports has filed its 
report, including seven specific recom- 
mendations, with members of the Board 
of Directors of the National Aeronautic 
Association. . 

Directors have been asked to study the 
recommendations and come prepared to 
discuss them at the Board meeting which 
is to be held Nov. 14 in connection with 
the National Aviation Clinic to be held in 
Oklahoma City. Those directors who 
cannot attend this meeting have been 
asked to mail their comment to Lowell 
H. Swenson, manager of NAA, in care of 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The sub-committee, of which Richard 
C. Palmer, secretary of NAA, is chairman, 
of a national system of public airports 
came to the conclusion that establishment 
must be the result of united and coordi- 
nated effort on the part of Federal, state 
and municipal governments striving for 
common objectives. Such objectives, the 
report stated, must be enumerated and 
defined in Federal and state laws deal- 
ing with airports, airport zoning and 
collateral. subjects. 

The subcommittee stated that those 
who undertake to draft the necessary bills 
for introduction into Congress and the 
state legislatures must see to it that the 
provisions of such measures assigning 
powers and duties to the Federal govern- 
ment on the one hand, and to those of the 





CAA’s General Inspection 
Division Headed by Moore 


The appointment of William S. Moore 
as chief of the CAA’s general inspection 
division was announced last fortnight. 

Moore left the 
| CAA two years 
re _ ago to go on 
active duty with 
the Flight Control 
Command of. the 
AAF. At that 
time he was chief 
of the general 
inspection branch 
of the CAA’s 
seventh region. 

Moore joined 
the general in- 
spection staff of 
CAA in 1929, and 
has been with the service ever since 
except for his recent tour of duty with 
the AAF, in which he served as a major 
in charge of accident investigation. Paul 
E. Young, who has been acting chief of 
the general inspection division, will serve 
as Moore’s assistant. 





Moore 


states and municipalities on the other, 
do not conflict. 

The seven points, upon which a ma- 
jority of the subcommittee agreed are: 

1. Selection of locations for units in the 
National System of Public Airports shall 
be determined by Congress on the basis 
of specific recommendations of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration after con- 
ferring with state and municipal authori- 
ties. 

2. Determination of the class of airport 
and structural standards required must 
be the result of negotiations and adjust- 
ments between the interested parties. The 
amount of Federal and state aid which 
should be made available to implement 
the National System should be deter- 
mined by Congress and the legislatures 
of the ‘respective states. 

3. Determination of the right to acquire 
the necessary property, or property rights, 
by condemnation or otherwise, needed for 
the establishment of airports should be 
covered by general laws of the Federal 
and state governments applicable to the 
acquirement of property and property 
rights for public purposes. 

4. Protection of airport approaches 
should receive immediate attention on 
the part of states lacking jurisdictional 
statutes. Adequate zoning laws, such as 
the uniform act jointly prepared and 
recommended by the National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, should be 
enacted. 

5. Distribution of Federal aid for the 
National System should be to that agency 
or those agencies of a state government 
or its political sub-divisions which now 
or hereafter are authorized by law to re- 
ceive such money. 

6. Limitations upon the use of Federal 
aid in the development of the program 
should be confined to capital investment, 
involved in actual construction, improve- 
ment, and expansion of the landing areas 
and their appurtenances, specifically ex- 
cluding the acauisition of land, erection 
of buildings, and maintenance of the 
facility. 

7. Powers of the state over airports and 
delegation of these powers to the munici- 
palities should be determined by each 
state in accordance with the conditions 
and requirements peculiar to that state. 
In connection with these matters, it was 
revealed that the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials, collaborating with 
the CAA and the Federal-state relations 
division of the Department of Justice, is 
now engaged in the preparation of a 
model uniform state aeronautical regula- 
tory act and a model airport enabling act, 
both of which will deal with all state and 
municipal aspects of the airport problem. 
In view of this, the sub-committee be- 
lieves it inadvisable at this time to deal 
specifically with such matters as powers 
to tax for airport purposes, issuance of 
bonds, managerial prerogatives, etc. 

The members of the subcommittee in- 
cluded J. M. Hunter, CAA; Charles S. 
Rhyne, executive director, National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers; John 
Wilson. executive director, National Avia- 


tion Trades Association; Harry Meixell, 
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Create Air Traffic Control 
Sub-committee Within NAA 
Airport Users’ Conference 


Formation of a special technical sub- 
committee on air traffic control problems 
to study separate distances between air- 
ports was anounced last fortnight by Wil- 
liam P. MacCracken, Jr., chairman of the 
NAA Joint Airport Users Conference. 

The subcommittee is expected to have 
its first meeting probably in Oklahoma 
City during the Second National Aviation 
Clinic, Nov. 14-18. The group will be 
concerned with the problem that has 
arisen in comunities having or planning 
more than one airport. 

In a few instances where such problems 
have arisen, an arbitrary rule decreeing 
a six-mile separation between facilities 
has been adopted, MacCracken said, but 
it was pointed out that this requirement 
would mean blocking off from personal 
aircraft service large business and resi- 
dential areas. 


Civilian Flight Training 
May Be Resumed on West 
Coast Within Few Months 


Resumption of civilian flight training 
and further relaxation of private flying 
restrictions in the West Coast Defense 
zone may be possible within the next 
few months, James L. Straight, Western 
manager of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, told members of the Southern 
California Chapter, National Aeronautic 
Association, last fortnight. 

Straight quoted from a letter sent him 
by the Sixth Region, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, wherein it was stated 
that civilian training could be restored 
within the zone and adequately con- 
trolled to avoid interference with military 
flying. The letter said that the Military 
have indicated that in the next two 
months, the Army will be able to take 
definite steps to relax the flight restric- 
tions. 

Preliminary announcement was made 
of a California Aviation Conference, 
sponsored by NAA and Chamber of 
Commerce groups from leading California 
cities, scheduled for Dec. 12-13 at the 
Hollywood-Roosevelt Hotel. 


Private Flying Corridors 
May be Opened in West 


The office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
of the U. S. high command have ap- 
proved the opening of corridors for pri- 
vate flying in the Western Defense Zone 
along the Pacific Coast, the first such 
relaxation since Pearl Harobr. The plan 
is subject @0 the discretion of the zone 
commander, Gen. Charles H. Bonesteel, 
who is said to favor it. The corridor 
plan, while virtually abandoned on the 
East Coast since last month, is new to the 
Western Defense area. 





manager, State Relations Department, Air 
Transport Association; John E. P. Mor- 
gan, manager, Personal Aircraft Council, 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce; and 
Sheldon B. Steers, director, Michigan 
Board of Aeronautics. 
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PRODUCTION ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 
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BACREANE 


PRODUCTION STEP 
ians, in their endless quest for greater 
i lower costs in airplane manufacture, 
Miusecking out, improving and putting 
Pupens and methods not previously 

a 


vod Se 
bi tained a 40% 
& thin gauge 
ypting atomic 
lea time, to the 
Mueeant airplane parts and 
ight electrode holders, spe- 
sand the use of a “controlled at- 
erall Ryan developments—did the trick. 


mercefulness is typical of Ryan ingenuity 
aap out and applying newer methods and 

me existing ways of doing things. In war- 

fs means superior quality and greater pro- 

bn at lower cost to the taxpayer —in big as 

ul as /ittle ways. In peacetime, it will mean lower 
tial and operating costs for the improved pro- 


ducts coming from Ryan production lines. 
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© THE PROBLEM: When stainless steels were introduced in the manufac: 
ture of specialized parts for airplanes the headaches of welding were increased 
Thin gauge stainless steels required far more care than materials 


TLBN: Ryan laboratory experts explored the entire welding field 

lution by adapting the atomic hydrogen welding process. 

a (which excludes oxygen), they found, does away with 

i¢ hydrogen brings intense heat to the immediate surface 

change in che metal structure — and chere is little loss of the 

vical stabilizing elements of Columbian and Titanium. In addition, the use 
of Ryan's cob ied atmosphere"’ method eliminates the need for flux. 


THE A E: Atomic hydrogen lends itself to high-speed welding. 
Women oe use i, After a few short weeks of training, with sureness and 
safety. It elimi the prevalent defects of scaling, burning, flux pockets and 

orosity agdincréaes the welding oucput of thin stainless steel pares 40 %. 
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Ryan Aeronautical Company, Son Diego— Member, Aircraft Wor Production Council, Inc. 
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DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMBATANT TYPE AIRPLANES AND EXHAUST MANIFOLD SYSTEMS 














CAA Develops Motion Picture Method 
Of Determining Runway Lengths 


TH Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has completed development of highly 
specialized motion picture cameras and 
projectors which can determine runway 
lengths needed through recording and 
analyzing take-off and landing character- 
istics of aircraft. 

Use of the equipment, developed by 
Bell and Howell Co., has proven an ac- 
curate means of determining speeds, ac- 
celerations, ground run distances, and 
flight paths. These factors are utilized 
in determining runway lengths. 

The equipment includes two cameras, 
two wind indicator units, two control 
units and an analyzing projector. These 
measure accurately the distances traveled 
by an airplane along the flight path and 
its corresponding heights at exactly uni- 
form time intervals. 

CAA points out that in normal opera- 
tion, where the flight path follows the 
center line of the runway, only a single 
camera is required. This is situated 1,500 
feet to the side of the runway, and op- 
posite the point where the airplane leaves 
or contacts the ground. 

The camera follows the plane while an 
electrically controlled shutter obtains the 
pictures. The analyzing projector is pro- 
vided with a graduated screen which 
shows the distances traveled by the plane, 
and its height above the ground when the 
picture of the airplane is projected upon 
the screen’s surface. 

When conditions prevent a precise loca- 
tion of the camera with respect to the 
flight path, particularly in the case of 
seaplanes or flying boats, two cameras 
are required. These are situated 1,500 to 
2,000 feet apart, and are electrically con- 





Miller Elected President 
Of Carolina Aero Club 


Truman W. Miller, of Raleigh, N. C., 
head of Serv-Air, Inc. was elected presi- 
dent of the Carolina Aero Club at its 
annual meeting 
Oct. 20. The club 
voted to co-spon- 
sor with the 
American Legion 
an air marking 
program in North 
and South Caro- 
lina, following 
the master plan 
of the Air Mark- 
ing Division, Civil 
Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. It 
is hoped to get 
the program 





started by Jan. 1. 

The Carolina Aero club has been active 
in aviation endeavors since its formation 
in 1932. Miller, the new president, is a 
veteran pilot with 16 years’ experience. 
He was formerly associated with the Air- 
port Development Section of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. His com- 
pany was selected in 1940 to conduct an 
experimental flight training program for 
the government. 


SO 





trolled so that simultaneous pictures are 
obtained. 

When two cameras are employed, the 
use of a special type of drafting device is 
required to project the line of sight from 
each camera through the imaginary flight 
paths to a point of intersection. This 
drafting device, known as the “geometric 
analyzer” was developed by the W. & 
L. E. Gurley Co., Troy, N. Y. 

The photographic records include more 
than the pictures of the airplane. Each 
time the shutter clicks, a second lens sys- 
tem takes a picture of a small panel which 
includes instruments for indicating wind 
velocities and direction, a stop watch, a 
devise for counting the number of frames 
exposed, and a replaceable card upon 
which other pertinent information can be 
written. The direction of the camera at 
each interval is recorded by photograph- 
ing an arc marked off in degrees. This 
permits lateral adjustment of the projec- 
tor screen so that its divisions will be 
located properly with respect to the pro- 
jected image of the airplane. Wind veloc- 
ities and directions are transmitted to 
each camera from a portable anemometer 
unit. The wind indicating units are sup- 
plied by the Electrical Speed Indicator 
Co., Cleveland. 


R. J. Moulton, CAL Counsel, 
Named Assistant to Lee 


The appointment of R. J. Moulton, Jr., 
as assistant to Josh Lee, member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, was announced 
last fortnight. Moulton joins the CAB 

: from Continental 
TE i ata Air Lines, where 
: he has served for 
the past year as 
counsel and direc- 
tor of research, 
) schedules and 
tariffs. 

A veteran air- 
line employe, 
Moulton joined 
United Air Lines 
in 1937 as a ticket 
clerk at Van- 
couver, B. C., and 
later became a 
traffic representative at San Francisco. He 
joined Continental as district traffic man- 
ager at Albuquerque, N. M., in 1940. 

With the outbreak of the war, Moulton 
was promoted to assistant general traffic 
manager for Continental at Denver, and 
in 1942 became director of research under 
a company reorganization plan. 

He is a graduate of the University of 
South Dakota law school. Moulton as- 
sumes his duties with the CAB Dec. 1, 
succeeding James W. Batchelor, who re- 
cently resigned as Lee’s assistant to open 
aviation law offices in Washington, D. C. 





Moulton 





Martin Flying Boat Terminals— 
pared by the Glenn L. Martin Co. 


built in inner-harbors and connect with the shore by a tunnel. 
perimeter of the circle, and the terminal building is in the center. 














Here are two of several designs of terminals 

for ocean air leviathans which have been pre- 

Drawing at top shows the island type, which can be 

Tidal docks are at the 

Lower design illustrates 

terminal for open water use, where rough weather would render most other designs 
impractical. 
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IN 1906, Santos-Dumont set new air- 
craft standards by flying 200 yards four 
saat om . — ' times in a day, attaining a height of sev- 
SETTING NEW STAVDARDS eral feet and 23 m.p.h. without mishap. 
LV’ ATR TRANSPORTATION 


SSE OSS 


IN 1944, the powerful new Lockheed 
Constellation sets new world standards 
in air transportation, and is proved to 
be the largest, fastest, highest flying 
land transport ever built. 








HERITAGE OF PIONEERS — CHALLENGE TO TOMORROW 





Santos-Dumont’s gallant achievement was one of many. Year by year, since the turn of the 
century, longer, faster, higher flights are recorded in the history of aircraft. Today, with the 
performance of the Lockheed Constellation—setting new world standards in power, range, 
payload, and safety—the progress of flight has reached a new level. Despite its size, the 
Constellation easily takes off and lands on the average airport. Economywise, it surpasses 
the smaller transport—whether for over-ocean trips or for flights as short as one hundred miles. It 
commands the weather and terrain. It is the culmination of forty-one years of aircraft pio- 
neering and a challenge to the designers and builders of tomorrow. 




















LOCKHEED LEADERSHIP SETS THESE NEW WORLD STANDARDS 


Greatest rate of climb of any transport * Longest range of any 
transport * Biggest load-carrying capacity of any transport 
Highest cruising altitude of any transport * Fastest cruising speed 
of any transport * And these performances make the 


Constellation the safest of any transport. 
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Q U E S$ T:-10%N S 


Q. Will the Constellation be an “expensive” plane to operate? 

—W. T., Portsmouth, N. H. 

A. On the contrary. Cost per ton mile on flights from one hundred to three 
thousand miles is less than that of the transports in service today. 


Q. Is it true that the Constellation can carry 100 troops? 
—Sergt. W.T.H., Fort Ord 
. In its military version the Constellation can carry 100 troops and 
their equipment. 


Q. Why does the Constellation have three tails? 
—Mary W., Atlanta 
A. Big rudder surfaces are needed to control big planes. By distributing 
the necessary 242 sq. ft. over three equal surfaces, plane is made 
safer and easier to handle in ordinary-sized hangars. 


What are the Constellation’s dimensions? —C.W.T., Chicago 


Wing span 123 ft., wing area 1650 sq. ft., length 95 ft., height 23 
ft. 8 in., from ground to tip of the rudder. 


> 0 


Send in your questions. Address: Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Department69-55, Burbank, California 
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FOR NEW WORLD STANDARDS IN AIR TRANSPORTATION 


LOOK TO Lockheed FOR LEADERSHIP 
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Thirteen of Original 
32 Applicants Appear; 
New Plane Described 


7] HIRTEEN of the original 32 applicants 
in the CAB’s West Coast case (Docket 
30, et al.) appeared before Examiners 
Francis W. Brown and Merritt F. Ruhlen 
in San Francisco’s civic auditorium last 
fortnight to air proposals for extensive 
feeder routes and additions to the present 
domestic route pattern 

American Airlines, first to take the 
stand, explained its position on a request 
for local service between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles on the ground that suffi- 
cient traffic existed for six daily schedules 
carrying a 65% load factor. 

Opposing counsel attacked American’s 
position as being inconsistent with that 
taken in the New York-Boston case, but 
AA witnesses asserted that the New 
England case had set a new pattern for 
competition to major points, thus changing 
the airline’s thinking. 

Charles A. Rheinstrom, American’s vice 
president-traffic, signified that American 
would be willing to accept restriction on 
Los Angeles-San Francisco service similar 
to that imposed on TWA. The latter 
company seeks to have that restriction 
lifted as part of its applications. 
Thomas B. Wilson, chairman of the 
board, TWA, said local restrictions should 
be lifted in order that TWA might serve 
the growing demands for such service, 
brought about by the military situation in 
the Pacific and industrial expansion in 
California. 


Feeder Applicants Active 


Feeder applicants, meantime, were set- 
ting up the issues for a separate argument. 
These included question of whether com- 
bination pickup and passenger services 
should be operated from the start, and 
whether there was room for more than 
one feeder line on the coast. 

Southwest Airways Co., took the posi- 
tion that west coast area did not justify 
more than one feeder line, and that not 
more than eight or nine such lines were 
needed for entire country. Company alse 
predicted air fares below five cents a 
mile for trips short as 75 miles. 

John Connelly, Southwest president, 
testified that planes suitable for com- 
bination passenger-pickup service would 
be available within 18 months, and that 
although his company would accept cer- 
tificate restricted to mail and express 
| only, it desired passenger rights also. 

Connelly’s testimony was in rebuttal to 
that offered by Ryan School of Aero- 
' nautics, which recommended an experi- 
mental period for mail-express pickup 
services before attempting to carry pas- 
sengers. Ryan witness contended equip- 
ment suitable for combination services 
not be available for two or three years. 

Los Angeles Airways disclosed that it 
was negotiating with Lockheed Aircraft 

Corp, for a feeder plane, on which 

mockup is complete and prototype under- 


° 
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AA’s Position ‘Inconsistent’ 


Say West Coast Opponents 


way with production planned as soon as 
war conditions permit. 

The plane was described as high-wing 
aircraft with tricycle gear, cargo com- 
partments front and rear, and provision 
for pickup installation. Passenger ca- 
pacity is 12 to 14, gross weight 10,000 
pounds, powered with two 500 hp. radial 
engines, cruising speed 160 to 180 mph., 
and landing speed at full flaps of 60 
mph., price range from $70,000 to $80,000. 

Applicants in order of appearance are 
American, Coast Aviation, Los Angeles 
Airways, Ryan School of Aeronautics, and 
TWA seeking routes in California; South- 
west Airways, West Coast Airlines, 
Western Airlines, United Airlines and 
Nevada Pacific Airlines—seeking routes 
over major portions of the west coast; 
Northwest Airlines, Roy F. Owen Co., 
and Albert L. Zimmerly—seeking routes 
in the Pacific northwest. 


A-Million-a-Month 


Pan American Airways, Inc. has re- 
ceived word from its subsidiary—China 
National Aviation Corp., at Chungking— 
that more than a million flight miles had 
been negotiated during August between 
Calcutta-Kunming-Chungking “the hump 
route” in operations for the military 
services. At the end of July, Pan Am 
reported that the 20,000th flight had been 
completed over this route. 


1,500 Pacific Flights for UAL 


United Air Lines has completed its 
1,500th flight across the Pacific, having 
flown approximately 11,000,000 miles 
over the more than 7,350-mile route be- 
tween California, Hawaii, and Australia 
since Pacific operations were begun late 
in 1942. 


TRANSPORT—— 





New Air Services 


Seattle-to-Alaska 

Pan American Airways was slated to inau- 
gurate service between Seattle and Alaska with 
the first two of a fleet of five DC-3 Clippers. 
Remainder of the fleet will go into service by 
the end of December. 

Pan American resumed service to Alaska 
Aug. 1, and the fleet of DC-3s is expected to 
increase passenger carrying capacity three-fold 
between Seattle and all cities in the Territory. 


PCA to Huntsville 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines inaugurated 
daily service to Huntsville, Ala., Nov. 5, wth 
special commemorative ceremonies. The Hunts- 
ville service provides a new link on PCA's 
system between Pittsburgh and Birmingham. 


Two New EAL Flights 

Eastern Air Lines has inaugurated two addi- 
tional flights between New York and Miami, 
bringing to eight the number of round trips 
between the two terminals. The New England 
Flyer leaves New York at 10:30 a.m., arriving 
in Miami at 7:11 p.m. The Havana Flyer leaves 
New York at 11:50 p.m., arriving at Miami at 
8:35 a.m. Northbound, the New England Flyer 
leaves Miami at 9:45 a.m., arriving in New 
York at 6:29 p.m., and the Havana Flyer leaves 
Miami at 9:30 p.m., arriving in New York at 
5°59 p.m 


Trained Tower Personnel 
From CAA Being Sent To 
Brazil for Advisory Work 


The CAA is sending trained tower 
personnel to those Brazilian airports used 
extensively by American aircraft and 
pilots under an agreement with the AAF, 
the Navy and the Brazilian government. 
The arrangement will continue for the 
duration of the war. 

One group of five men, under the su- 
pervision of Victor J. Kayne, assistant 
chief of the airport traffic control section 
of CAA, is already enroute to assume 
diverse duties at Santa Cruz, Recife and 
Bahia. Additional CAA personnel will 
follow Kayne’s group as soon as neces- 
sary clearance routine is completed. 








West Coast Hearing— General view of conference room during a hearing on West 


Coast Case. 


Left foreground—Terrell C. Drinkwater, vice president, American Airlines. 


First 


table, front to rear (back to camera)—George M. Morris, counsel, Harry S. White, president, 
and Richard E. Hyde, secretary, Coast Aviation Corp.; W. W. Ickes, Coast Aviation Corp. 
First table, front to rear (facing camera)—James Crimmins, TWA attorney; Charles Gallo, 
assistant to vice president—traffic of TWA; John Lorch and Paul Rett, United Air Lines’ 


attorneys. 


Second table, front to rear—Nick Bez, president, West Coast Airlines; George 


Stone, counsel, West Coast Airlines; James Roy, vice president, Southwest Airways, and 
Walter Roche, counsel, Southwest Airways (at foot of table). 
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Moore-McCormack Says: 








Coordinated Sea-Air Service 
Needed in National Interest 


Line Sounds Closing 
Note at N. Atlantic 
Hearing Before CAB 


TH BID of steamship companies to 
enter the postwar international air 
transport field provided a closing note for 
the CAB’s North Atlantic hearing (Docket 
855 et al.), concluded last fortnight. 

Witnesses for Moore-McCormack Lines, 
the lone steamship applicant in the pro- 
ceeding, painted a dark picture for the fu- 
ture of steamship transatlantic operations 
unless a coordinated sea-air service could 
be established. Unless such a combination 
is permitted, they said, the prewar luxury 
liner service would be eliminated and the 
operation of fast medium-size passenger 
ships would be rendered impractical. 

A. V. Moore, Moore-McCormack presi- 
dent, quoted figures to show that the 
diversion of traffic from sea to air would 
be so great as to leave only third class 
travel to be handled by steamship opera- 
tors. He asserted that it was in the na- 
tional interest and an essential part of the 
Maritime Commission’s postwar program 
that steamship companies be allowed to 
advance their position in international 
trade by operating air services. 


8c-Per-Mile Fare 


Moore-McCormack proposed a 10c-per- 
mile sleeper fare and an 8c-per-mile situp 
fare for its air service—the highest fares 
quoted by any applicant in the proceeding. 
Moore asserted under questioning, how- 
ever, that the fares would be adjusted to 
meet competition. 

At one point the hearing developed into 
a three-way argument between Trans- 
continental and Western Air, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, and American Airlines to 
determine which had established the most 
“firsts” in air transportation. These in- 
cluded developments on the Boeing 
Stratoliner, the Constellation and _ the 
DC-4, and on overwater routes flown 
prior to and during the war. 

Discussions on these points resulted in 
two executive sessions in which it was 
understood many of the features of air- 
craft proposed to be used by Pan Amer- 
ican—including the yet unidentified “Type 
10,” and such facilities as foreign airports 
and navigational aides were received in 
evidence to be withheld from public dis- 
closure. 

TWA witnesses testified that the com- 
pany was prepared through utilization of 
its five Boeing Stratoliners to set up a 
transatlantic service on the basis of five 
days a week, with two round trips a week 
between London and Cairo and one round 
trip a week beyond Cairo to Calcutta. 

TWA estimated an annual passenger 
haul of 75,700 between the U. S. and for- 
eign points. This compared with the 256,- 
000 estimate made by Pan American, 
which took the position that the best and 
cheapest transatlantic service could be 
provided by a single, strong American 
carrier. 

Avoiding the use of the term “chosen 
instrument,” Pan American said the pro- 


posed single carrier would be a “com- 
munity company,” to be participated in 
by the domestic carriers. John C. Leslie, 
Pan American’s Atlantic Division Man- 
ager, said that his company’s applications 
were being presented with the interests 
of the community company in mind. 


Leslie maintained that the “only real 
way to cross the Atlantic is to fly it non- 
stop,” eliminating stops at Newfoundland 
and Labrador. As to inter-country Euro- 
pean travel, he said there was “very prac- 
tical doubt” that any American carrier 
would get much of that business. 


At least two applicants banked heavily 
on their pioneering work and experience 
in flying the North Atlantic route in pre- 
senting their cases. Thor Solberg, presi- 
dent of U. S. Midnight Sun Airlines, tes- 
tified that one of the reasons his company 
should be certificated was because he had 
pioneered the route 25 years ago. 

Trans-Oceanic Airlines, an organization 
unique because all of its employes are 
stockholders made up of civilian pilots 
and other flight personnel presently en- 
gaged in over-ocean flying for the RAF 
transport command, maintained that its 
pioneering work in making some 1,099 
North Atlantic and some 1,025 South At- 
lantic crossings since 1940 placed it in a 
position for consideration by the CAB. 


In a_ statement of position, Trans- 
Oceanic expressed opposition to the 
“chosen instrument” as a medium for 


projecting American air commerce over- 
seas, and took a similar stand with ref- 
erence to the entry of steamship com- 
panies into the air transport field. Sim- 
ilarly, the applicant expressed opposition 
to the entry of presently certificated do- 
mestic carriers into the international field 


and, with respect to foreign flag carriers 
asked that full details of ownership and 
subsidy be made public. 

U. S. Midnight Sun announced that it 
was abandoning completely its application 
for a southern transatlantic route via 
Bermuda and the Azores because it wished 
to concentrate its efforts on the northem 
route, which approximates Route III pro- 
posed by the CAB in its international 
studies. The company proposed a 3c fare 
one of the lowest in the proceeding. 

Withdrawal of U. N. Airships, Inc, 
eliminated immediate consideration of 
lighter-than-air ships by the CAB. The 
company had proposed the use of rigid 
dirigible airships with a capacity of ap- 
proximately 10 million cubic feet of he- 
lium gas, with later models of 15 million 
cubic feet capacity. Maximum payload 
per ship was 80 tons, with cruising speeds 
of 100 miles per hour. 

U. N. Airships Still Active 

Douglas Hatch, U. N. Airships counsel, 
asked that the North Atlantic application 
be withdrawn “without prejudice” with 
the right to pursue it at a later time. He 
said the company would continue with 
plans to present cases in both the South 
Atlantic and Pacific hearings. 

National Airlines, final applicant to be 
heard, disclosed that it proposed both a 
5c basic fare and a secondary cabin class 
fare of approximately 3c. National pro- 
posed direct European service from New 
York and from Washington, Charleston, 
Jacksonville and Miami, the latter cities 
being served by connections at Bermuda 
with the New York service. 

Some divergence of opinion over the 
feasibility of the CAB’s proposed Route 
III, running from New York northward 
to Greenland and Iceland and to Oslo, 
Stockholm and Moscow, was heard. 
Moore-McCormack maintained that the 
route was not economically sound, but 
should be operated from an international 
standpoint. U. S. Midnight Sun on the 
other hand maintained that it could secure 
more business than any other applicant 
over the route because of its connections 
in the Scandinavian countries. 





Maritime Commission 
Steamship Companies 


HE U. S. Maritime Commission in a 

brief filed with the CAB last fort- 
night asserted that “steamship companies 
under proper regulation should be per- 
mitted to participate in aviation.” The 
brief was filed in connection with the 
Hawaiian proceeding (Docket 851 et al) 
in which Matson Navigation Co., was an 
applicant. 

The Maritime Commission declared that 
the CAB “cannot ignore this position of 
the government agency created by Con- 
gress to maintain and develop our mer- 
chant marine. The interests of the 
commission are not those of private in- 
dustry or private capital.” 

“The Civil Aeronautics Board patently 
errs in discriminating against the mer- 
chant marine of this nation by imposing 
through its pronouncements rigid restric- 
tions against steamship participation in 
aviation,” the brief stated. 

“The CAB rests its quasi judicial pro- 
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Brief Favors Letting 
Take Part in Aviation 


hibition or restriction against the grant 
of certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity to steamship operators upon a 
alleged intent of Congress to prevent 
steamship companies from participating 
in the field of aeronautics upon equal 
terms with other applicants. There is no 
such intent, expressed or implied in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, which sup- 
ports this position of the CAB.” 

The petition stated further that the 
CAB “legislates by administrative ruling 
against the merchant marine . . . by im- 
posing rigid restrictions upon its pal- 
ticipation in aviation.” 

The Maritime Commission also held 
that legislative history “indicates that 
applications for certificates of convenience 
and necessity filed by steamship com- 
panies should receive more liberal treat- 
ment than applications filed by railroad 
companies,” and that such applications 
should be treated on a separate basis. 
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THE “DELUXE” NON-STOP TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHTS OF TOMORROW 


IN ACTUAL OPERATION TODAY! 














KNOW YOUR POSTWAR OVERSEAS AIR TRAVEL! 


Read these significant “firsts” in transatlantic air 
travel—all created by American Export Airlines in 
keeping with the American Way of ‘Progress Through 
Regulated Competition”. 


First airline in the world to span the North 
Atlantic non-stop (N.Y.-British Isles—3329 
miles) with full payload, both eastbound 
and westbound. 


First to fly N. Y. to Lisbon non-stop! 
(3376 miles) 


First to fly Bermuda to North Africa! 
(3362 miles) 


First to fly non-stop Bathurst, Africa to Port- 
of-Spain, Trinidad! (3109 miles) 


First to bring Europe within 14% hours of 
New York! Fastest N.Y.-Europe line! 


° 
First to provide trained - nurse - stewardess 
service on all transatlantic trips, east and west. 


First to cook full-course meals aloft. 


° 
First to establish a comprehensive trans- 
atlantic “flying weather” report service. 


PROOF — these “firsts” — that the American 
Way of “Progress Through Competition” is 
the on/y sure, healthy way to American World 
Air superiority! + «+ « 

Competition built America...made it great. Gaining 
world air supremacy for America calls for the same skill, 
vision and initiative the competitive spirit has always 
inspired in this Nation. Realizing this, a far-sighted 
Congress in 1938 passed the Civil Aeronautics Act 
endorsing the principle of regulated competition in 
overseas air transportation and in 1940 American 
Export Airlines was granted certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity to fly the Atlantic as the second 
company to enter this highly important field. Since then 
American Export Airlines’ record-breaking achieve- 
ments, even under war conditions, in bringing new 
speed, comfort and dependability to transatlantic air 
travel have proved the wisdom of that principle. 


AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES SEEKS NO MONOPOLY 
— WELCOMES COMPETITION IN THE AMERICAN WAY 
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EN YOU PICTURE postwar 
transatlantic air travel, you nat- 
urally think of giant luxury liners span- 
ning the Atlantic at speeds of 200 or 
more miles per hour...non-stop... 
with berths for sleeping and all the 
comforts of home. 

Why not? 

Yet when American Export Airlines 
proposed to convert that dream into 
a reality for you, many so-called 
“experts” said it couldn’t be done— 
not with full passenger, mail and cargo 
loads, at least. It couldn’t, either—wnot 
under obsolete methods of thinking. 

But American Export Airlines 
had a new concept of what trans- 
atlantic air travel should be— 
your concept. And in spite of 
opposition you wouldn't be- 
lieve possible, considering 
the importance of gaining 
world air supremacy for 
America—we made that 
dream, your dream, come 
true. Not as a postwar possi- 
bility or “promise”, but as a 
wartime reality. And we were 
ready to start regular service to 
Europe and return (with a big 
waiting list of appreciative Amer- 
icans, like yourself) when war rolled 
up the welcome mat and the first 
passenger turned out to be “Mars”. 

Since then, all of American Export 
Airlines’ matchless facilities and ex- 
perience in this new type of overseas 
air travel have been devoted exclusively 
to winning the war, keeping open vital 
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communication lines between four 
continents, under confidential contract 
with the U. S. Government. So for 
security reasons we can’t, of course, 
tell you the whole story of American 
Export Airlines’ achievements, but we 
can show you a glimpse, through the 
clouds of war, of the swifter, more 
luxurious transatlantic air travel you'll 
enjoy tomorrow—via AEA!—under 
the healthy competitive system which 
made such progress possible. 














Base Map from ** The 
Geography of World 
Air Transport’ by J 
Parker Van Zandt, the 
Brookings Institution 


AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES 
mms Routes Now Operated 
= =» w Routes Applied For 


@ There should be jobs for thousands of Air Force-trained 
Veterans if American Export Airlines’ route applications 
shown on the map are approved. 


For further information, call or write... 


AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK or District Offices: NEW YORK, WASHINGTON and LONDON 
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Foreign Flag Carriers to Give 
U.S. Run for Money, Says PAA 


‘Seventeen Routes 
To be Operated by 
Eleven Countries’ 


A WARNING that foreign flag carriers 
will compete strongly for transatlantic 
traffic involving both North and South 
America was sounded by Pan American 
Airways in exhibits presented in the 
CAB’s North Atlantic hearing (Docket 
855 et al.) last fortnight. 

In support of its program for an Amer- 
ican flag “community company,” Pan 
American pointed out that some 17 routes 
would be operated by 11 European 
countries in the transatlantic trade. 

“Taking all of these factors into ac- 
count, it has seemed to us that the best 
for which an American flag carrier could 
hope under these circumstances would be 
to carry somewhat more traffic across the 
Atlantic than all of the foreign flag lines 
combined,” Pan Am said in a prepared 
statement of its position. . 

Broken down by the CAB’s designation 
of North Atlantic routes, Pan American’s 
exhibits showed that three routes oper- 
ated by Canadian, British and Swedish 
companies would traverse Route III—New 
York to Europe via Labrador, Greenland, 
Iceland, and the Scandinavian countries. 

Over the CAB’s Routes I and II, 10 
European companies representing Swed- 
ish, Dutch, British, French, Newfoundland, 
Canadian, Scandinavian, Belgian, Russian 
and Swiss interests were expected to 
operate. These routes run from New 
York to Europe, via Labrador and New- 
foundland to Eire, London, Paris, Prague, 
Vienna, Switzerland, Rome, and Athens. 

Across the CAB’s Route IV, the 
southern Atlantic route, via Bermuda and 
the Azores to Lisbon, London, Rome, 
Algiers and Cairo, Pan Am estimated that 
four European lines representing French, 
Egyptian, Dutch, and Canadian interests 
would operate. 

In addition, the Pan American exhibits 
antieipated competition from transatlantic 
routes representing the interests of nine 
European countries to the Caribbean and 


South America. Portuguese, Dutch, Brit- 
ish, Italian, French, Belgian, Spanish, 
Swedish, and Canadian interests were ex- 
pected to be represented. 

Within Europe itself, where cabotage 
rights apparently are still a question 
mark from the standpoint of an American 
flag carrier, Pan American estimated that 
56 lines representing 28 countries could 
be expected to lay a “spiderweb” of 
routes. 

Broken down by countries, the Pan 
American exhibits summed up the intra- 
European air transport picture as follows: 
United Kingdom—18 companies; India—4 
companies; France, Russia, Italy, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Norway, 
Denmark—2 each; Germany, Spain, 
Poland, Belgium, Netherlands, Hungary, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Sweden, Eire, Iran, 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Turkey, Finland, 
Latvia and Lithuania—one each. 

Pan American’s exhibit was prepared 
from such sources as Jane’s All the 
World’s Aircraft, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Aktiebolaget Aerotransport 
Annual Report, Bradshaw’s International 
Air Guide, and The Aeroplane. 


Annual Meeting of ATA 
Scheduled for Nov. 29 


The annual meeting of the Air Trans- 
port Association will be held at the Carl- 
ton Hotel, Washington, D. C., Nov. 29, ac- 
cording to E. S. Gorrell, president. The 
annual winter meeting of the Air Traffic 
Conference, an ATA section, will precede 
the ATA meeting on Nov. 27-28 in Wash- 
ington. 

The Air Traffic Conference sessions 
were set ahead of the full ATA meeting 
in order that recommendations formulated 
might be presented for action by the ATA, 
according to a memorandum issued by 
Gorrell. 

Among subjects tenatively listed for 
discussion and action are the ATA’s study 
of the theory of rate bases, the current 
international aviation conference’ in 
Chicago, railroad, steamship and integra- 
tion controversies, and multiple taxation. 








AA’ ~7——Pan American Airways will make a bid for mass 
P s New Douglas DC-7 postwar air patronage with this type of transport, 


which will carry 108 passengers and a crew of 13. 


The airline has ordered 26 of these sub- 


stratosphere planes, costing approximately $1,500,000 each. 
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Panagra Wants East-West 
Line Across South America 


Pan American-Grace Airways moved 
last fortnight to extend its service in 
South America and to establish an east- 
west transcontinental route across the 
continent through connections with Pan- 
air do Brazil at the Brazilian border. 

These proposals were contained in 
Panagra’s application for local service be- 
tween Lima and Iquitos, Peru, heard 
before CAB Examiners Francis Brown 
and James Kieth. Opposing the applica- 
tion as an intervener was Cia. de Aviacion 
Faucett, S. A., Aerovias Peruanas. 

Aerovias Peruanas held that Panagra’s 
proposal was in violation of a contract 
signed in Peru by the two companies 
April 20, 1938. Elmer J. Faucett, manag- 
ing director of Aerovias Peruanas denied 
a Panagra allegation that service between 
Iquitos and Lima was inadequate. 

Much of the hearing was held in 
executive session. Examiners’ report and 
oral argument was waived, with the 
record going directly to the CAB for 
decision. The Panagra-Aerovias Peruanas 
contract has been before the CAB for 
sometime for approval or disapproval, but 
no action has been taken. 

Panagra filed a motion to limit Aerovias 
Peruanas’ intervention in the proceeding, 
and in that motion held that the CAB 
was without power to arbitrate any dis- 
pute between the parties as to the mean- 
ing of the contract, and that any inquiry 
into the contract was irrelevant. 

Faucett maintains that Panagra’s appli- 
cation (Docket 1403) violates the contract 
in that Panagra had stipulated that it 
would not engage in such services as 
between Lima and Iquitos. 


PCA Installs New System 


Of Reservations’ Control 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines an- 
nounces a new system of airline reserva- 
tions control at its new downtown air 
terminal in Detroit. When a reservation 
is telephoned in, the message is taken 
by a reservationist, who is one of a 
group of seven operating on the outside 
of a circular counter. On the inside is 
a key man—a chief reservationist, who 
has before him a revolving stand on 
which are cards with openings for every 
seat on every flight emanating from 
Detroit. 

As the reservationist on the outside 
of the circular desk asks for seat-space, 
the key man in the center provides im- 
mediate confirmation, or the information 
can be obtained by rapid telephonic com- 
munication from a nearby space utiliza- 
tion unit. The flexibility of the newly- 
designed unit makes this information 
immediately available. The reservation 
is then made, and the name of the pas- 
senger inserted on the card of the flight 
desired. 


Northwest Ist in Bonds 

Northwest Airlines is first in war bond 
purchases through payroll savings of all 
airlines in the nation. In a letter from 
the Air Transport Association, Northwest 
has been notified that it leads other air- 
lines with 96.3% of its employes partici- 
pating. 
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Sperry Gyrosyn Compass 


The Directional Gyro 
with Magnetic “Sense” 





See diagram on shadow of airplane above. 


G * Rabat, F 
GYROSYN COMPASS REPEATER for remote FLUX VALVE~— mount- 
— installed on pilot's in- 


indication. Up to six may ed ia wing tip. Weighs 20 
strument panel or at nav- be used. ounces. 
igator’s station. 


Accurate! Reliable! Light Weight! Low Maintenance! 























Sys Sperry GYROSYN Compass is a directional 
gyro synchronized with the earth’s magnetic 


field. 


It combines the functions of both a Directional 
Gyro and a Magnetic Compass... deadbeat indi- 
cation, accurate magnetic headings . . . without 
northerly turning error or resetting. 


The Gyrosyn Compass is an electrically driven 
directional gyro precisely controlled by a Flux 
Valve to indicate magnetic heading directly or 
through Repeaters. 


The Flux Valve is a device for detecting the 
direction of the earth’s magnetic field. Its design 
provides light weight, hermetic sealing, and sfnall 
size for rigid mounting in the wing tip. It has no 
rotating parts. 


The Gyrosyn Compass weighs only 10 pounds 
including one Repeater. Provision is made for 
additional repeaters and for furnishing azimuth 
stabilization required by any other equipment. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company 


INC. 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK « DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GYROSCOPICS . ELECTRONICS . 


AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION . 


SERVO-MECHANISMS 
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Examiners Hold AA-AMEX Deal 


Not in Public Interest ‘Now, 


Deferment of Action 
Asked Pending Decision 
In N. Atlantic Case 


TH INVESTMENT of $3,000,000 by 
American Airlines to secure control 
of American Export Airlines would not 
be in the public interest on the basis of 
the latter’s temporary certificate, CAB 
examiners Thomas L. Wrenn and F. D. 
Moran held last fortnight in their report 
on the American-AMEX acquisition case 
(Docket 1345, 1346)* 

The report also recommended that 
further consideration of the acquisition 
proceeding should be deferred pending 
decision by the CAB on the question of 
granting AMEX a permanent certificate 
in connection with the North Atlantic 
route case. (Docket 855 et al.). 

A third recommendation held that ap- 
proval must be obtained for that section 
of the American-AMEX-American Ex- 
port Steamship Co. agreement, whereby 
American agrees to engage in interna- 
tional air transportation, exclusive of op- 
erations in North America, only through 
AMEX, and Export agrees to engage in 
air transportation only to the extent per- 
mitted through its minority stock interest. 

The examiners recognized that the 
American-AMEX acquisition proposal 
“represents a compliance with the Board’s 
(CAB) order that Export Steamship 
company divest itself of control of Amer- 
ican Export Airlines.” 

With the exception of the divestiture 
plan, the examiners’ recommendations 
left AMEX in substantially the same posi- 
tion it occupied prior to the proceeding. 

The report pointed out that in view of 
the fact that the CAB now has before 
it AMEX’s application to make permanent 
its certificate (Docket 238), it “will lose 
its freedom of action in that proceeding 
if it approves this acquisition of control 
at this time.” 

“A decision that American may invest 
$3,000,000 for control of AMEX will com- 
pel a decision in the latter case that the 
certificate of AMEX be made permanent,” 
the report stated. 

“The Board should not take any action 
at this time that will interfere with its 
freedom of action in dealing with the 
future of AMEX’s certificate and there- 
fore should hold action on the proposed 
transaction in abeyance pending decision 
on the permanency of the certificate of 
AMEX.” 


The American-Export-AMEX contract 
was executed March 20, 1944, and under 
its terms Export agreed to issue and sell 
to American 120,000 shares of unissued 
capital stock of AMEX at a price of $25 
per share, or an aggregate purchase of 
$3,000,000, thus permitting American to 
hold 51.4% of the total shares of capital 
stock of AMEX. 

“Material introduced in executive ses- 
sion and withheld from public disclosure 
shows that the purchase price is greater 
than the equity value of American’s in- 
vestment,” the report stated. 

“American’s president stated that a 
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major consideration in determining the 
price was the fact that American is not 
buying a given number of shares as an 
ordinary investor but is acquiring con- 
trol of AMEX and that control in and of 
itself would justify the payment of some 
premium.” 

The report, in effect, carried out the 
contention of Pan American Airways, an 
intervener, which argued that “expendi- 
ture of $3,000,000 for a 5l-per cent in- 
terest in an airline holding only a tempo- 
rary certificate is unreasonable and that 
the Board could not allow a carrier over 
which it exercises administrative super- 
vision to make such expenditure and then 
take action inconsistent with the entire 
basis on which that expenditure was 
known to rest.” 

The examiners stated further that 
American, Export, and AMEX “assume 
that the temporary certificate of AMEX 
will be made permanent.” 

“There is nothing in the record to in- 





PAA Files Motion 


Pan American Airways has filed 
a motion with the CAB requesting 
that the American Airlines-Ameri- 
can Export acquisition case (Docket 
1345) be consolidated with the 
North Atlantic proceeding (Docket 
855 et al.). The examiners’ report 
on the acquisition case was issued 
last fortnight. Exceptions to the 
report were due Nov. 12, and the 
deadline for briefs is Nov. 27. 











dicate that American intended to acquire 
only a temporary certificate and operat- 
ing organization of AMEX with no 
thought or consideration being given to 
the future status of such certificate. 

“On the contrary, the testimony of 
American’s officials clearly shows that 
American’s decision to enter into the 
agreement . was based upon the 
assumption that the Board would issue 
AMEX a permanent certificate over the 
North Atlantic trade route . . . and 
that American by acquiring control of 
AMEX would assure itself a route across 
the North Atlantic : 





Certificated Route Miles of U. S. Airlines 


Have Increased 49.3 


TIFICATED route miles of the do- 
mestic airlines of the United States 
rose from 39,267 miles on Aug. 22, 1938, to 
58,640 as of Sept. 1 last, an increase of 
493%, according to figures released by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board last fortnight. 
Continental Air Lines with a 282.7% in- 
crease during the six-year period led the 
list of 23 individual companies listed as 
either holding or having held certificates 
of convenience and necessity. Other no- 
table increases were shown, in order, for 
National Airlines, 131.8%; Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines, 131.3%; Catalina Air 
Transport, 110.3%; and Northeast Airlines, 
96.5%. 
Among the so-called “big four” of the 
domestic operators, Eastern Air Lines 
headed the list with an increase of 44.3% 


Per Cent in Six Years 


in route mileage, followed by Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air, 34.7%; Amer- 
ican Airlines, 25.9%; and United Air 
Lines, 21.1%. 

Included in the total route mileage as 
of Aug. 22, 1938, was 563 miles certificated 
to Marquette Airlines. This company was 
acquired by TWA Dec. 5, 1941. 

No percentage increases were listed by 
the CAB for All American Aviation, 
Caribbean Atlantic, and Essair, which 
were not certificated in 1938. Route mile- 
age listed for Hawaiian Airlines and May- 
flower Airlines showed no change for the 
six-year period. 

The following table provides a break- 
down of route mileage for the 23 operators 
in the two comparable periods along with 
the percentage of increase: 























Mileage 
Airline August 22, 1938 September |, 1944 Percent of Increase 

All American Aviation ...............+- ene 1,568 Gone 
pO a Er ir 6,826 8,597 25.9 
NN Te 2,543 3,473 36.6 
Caribibomm Atlante occ dccscccsccpecccees — 204 3 
Catalina Air Tramapoct ..........2.0000: 29 61 110.3 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines ....... 917 2,121 131.3 
i Se eile a ean hegns enews 324 335 3.4 
Continental Air Lines ................-- 624 2,388 282.7 
Delta Air Corporation .............-.... 1,091 1,872 71.6 
SE GE EE web docVavccncccvceeues 5,276 7.614 44.3 
EE 90 edu ade tig Wiees snauseteeceee Laie 695 As 
TEN -BIIRES 6 occ ccccseccsccengsese 356 356 - 
ED ED OE wkd cvccceccesccccee -s 1,132 1,228 8.5 
Marquette Alsriimes?  ........cccccccseens 563 tienes ; 
Mayflower Airlines ............-..++++.. 125 125 acces 
Mid-Continent Airlines ...... ae res 1,113 1,938 74.1 
eS  ccucstie debe evesewe ce 871 2,019 131.8 
i ee toh id sey eeeeeeces bene 648 1,273 96.5 
Northwest Airlines .........-..... ee 2,507 3,329 32.8 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines .......... 2.015 3.338 65.7 
Transcontinental & Western Air ...... 5,749 7,743 34.7 
EE ee er eee 5,321 6,444 21.1 
Western Air Lines ........--...+eeeeee- 1,237 1,917 55.0 
ES Gade ee bis bake ce ban vie 39,267 58,640 49.3 





' Acquired by TWA on December 5, 1941. 
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NATIONAL AIRLINES ANNOUNCES 
DIRECT DAILY FLIGHTS BETWEEN 
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MIAMI . . . $64.50 


7 hours and 50 minutes 


NEW ORLEANS *67.00 


8 hours and 52 minutes 


TAMPA . . . °56.95 


6 hours and 20 minutes 


JACKSONVILLE $45.95 


4 hours and 50 minutes 









TICKET OFFICE: 

AIRLINES TERMINAL BUILDING 

80 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Fourteen Overwater 
Plane Types Listed 
By PAA Before CAB 


Pan American Airways last fortnight 
submitted an exhibit in connection with 
its applications for extensions to its pres- 
ent international system showing that at 
least 14 types of aircraft have either been 
built or will be constructed especially for 
overwater operations. Six of the aircraft 
are American, five British, and three 
French. 

In addition, the exhibit stated, officials 
of the following nations have expressed 
interest in or intent to acquire the U. S. 
aircraft types: Netherlands—DC-4 and 
Constellation; Sweden—DC-4; Belgium— 
“American equipment”; Canada—an- 
nounced plans to build DC-4 aircraft with 
British Merlin engines. 


Exhibit in N. Atlantic Case 


The exhibit, which was submitted in 
connection with the CAB’s North Atlantic 
hearing (Docket 855 et al.) showed that 
the 14 aircraft have passenger capacities 
ranging from 12 to 128. Only four of the 
proposed aircraft are flying boats, the 
exhibit showed, the remainder being 
landplanes. 

Power plants for the transatlantic air- 
craft range from eight engines in the 
British Miles “X,” to six in the three 
French types, and four in all of the 
American made planes. Flying 
range from 350 mph in the Miles “X” to 
180 mph for both the Martin M-170 Mars 
and the French Potez-C. A. M. S. Flying 
Boat. ; 

The following table contained in Pan 
American’s exhibit gives comparable sta- 
tistics on the 14 aircraft: 











| Former UAL Cargo Manager, Now Attached 
to NATS, Invents Simple Cargo Lash 





Lt, Meyer demonstrates cargo lash invented by him. It is called ‘Ty-Down.' 





A CARGO LASH, consisting of two 

snap hooks, 22 feet of rope, and a 
tightening device, has been developed 
by Lt. (jg) Robert L. Meyer of the 
Naval Air Transport Service, former 
manager of the air cargo department of 
United Air Lines in the Cleveland area. 
The device, including line and hooks, 
weighs 2% lbs. 

During recent tests, it required only 
two minutes for one man, using eight 


units, to lash 2,000 lbs. of cargo, and only 
43 seconds to completely unlash the 
same load. Adjusting of lines during 
flight requires only a few seconds, it is 
claimed, and no change in present air 
cargo plane interiors is necessary to use 
this method, 

When not in use, each unit may be 
rolled up and tucked away in a space 
no larger than a cigar box. Twenty to 
30 units are sufficient for lashing normal 
loads in a Douglas DC-3 plane. 























Power Dimensions 
Gross Wt. aniasipieeae ea ae 
Description at No, Takeoff Cruising Maximum Wing Overall 
Takeoff of H.P. per Speed Passenger Span Length 
(Ibs.) Engines Engine (m.p.h.) Capacity dt.) (ft.) 
U. 8S. Types: 
Douglas DC-4 (a) Pressure Cabin Landplane 71,300 1,450 280 44 117 94 
Douglas DC-6 (a) Pressure Cabin Landplane 80,500 4 2,100 334 50 117 101 
Lockheed L-}49 
“Constellation” (b) Pressure Cabin Landplane 100,000 4 2,500 330 56 123 95 
Martin M-170 “Mars” (c) Flying Boat 165,000 4 3,000 180 79 200 120 
PAA Type No. 9 (d) Pressure Cabin Landplane 162,000 4 3,500 296 108 N.A. N.A. 
PAA Type No. 10 (e) Pressure Cabin Landplane 184,000 4 3,500 288 128 N.A. N.A. 
British Types: 
Avro “York” High-Wing Landplane (f) 60,000 (g) 4(f) 1,600(f) 200 (f) 56 (f) 102 (h) 78 (i) 
Avro “Tudor” Pressure Cabin Landplane (j) 64,000 (k) 4(g) 2,000(g) 220 (k) 12(k)* N.A. N.A. 
Miles “X” Press Cabin High-Wing 
Landplane (1) (m) 130,000 (m) 8(m) 1,750(m) 350 (m) 100 (m) 150(m) 110(m) 
Short-Saro “Shetland” Flying Boat (n) 200,000 (n) 4(n) 2,000(g) 275(n) 100(n) N.A. N.A. 
Bristol “Brabazon” Pressure Cabin Landplane (0)  200,000+ (p) More 2,000(g) (nm) 250(p) 50(p) N.A. N.A. 
than 4(n) 
French Types: 
Potez-C.A.M.S. 161 (q) Flying Boat 96,320 6 930 180 40 151 106 
S.N.C.A.SE-200 (q) Flying Boat 147,840 6 1,100 186 70 170 136 
Latecoere 631 (q) Flying Boat 156,800 6 1,300 186 40 186 141 





(N.A.)—Not Available. 
(a) Douglas Aircraft Co. specifications. 
(e) CAB Docket 851 et 


Notes: 

Sources: 
Exhibit PA-65, p. 1. 
No. 904-05, 2-2-44, p. 8. 


(*)—Transatlantic capacity only. 


(h) The Aeroplane, 12-17-43, p. 703. 


(b) Lockheed Aircraft Corp. specifications. (c) 
al., Exhibit PA-34, p. 1. 
(i) Flight, 12-2-43, p. 615. (j) 


Maximum capacity not available. 


Glenn L. Martin Co. specifications. (d) CAB 


(f) “The Avro York”, The Aeroplane, 1-28-44, p. 105. (g) Inter Avia. 


Inter Avia. No. 903, 1-22-44, p. 8. (k) Han- 


sard, House of Lords, 1-19-44, Col. 461. (1) “British Queen Mary Blueprints Ready”, American Aviation, 11-15-43, p. 17. (m) “The Miles X”, 
Flight, 12-23-43, pp. 703-5. (nm) The Aeroplane, 4-28-44, p. 460. (0) New York Times, 1-20-44. (p) Hansard, House of Lords, 1-19-44, Col. 462. 
(q) Air Transport, Edited by Ronald Walker, Special Issue, 1943, pp. 10, 13. 
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THE NEW ALTALR’ HY 


Tuis NEW two-way Shutoff Valve—already in 
production and being used on the latest military 
airplanes—has been designed for easier installation 
—lighter weight—and dependable operation. The 
valve provides a positive shutoff for any section 
of a hydraulic system to prevent fluid loss in 
an emergency. 


Mounting has been simplified as there are no 


NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


ULI 


obstructions on the face of the valve which require 
spacers for mounting behind a panel. The valve 
incorporates famous Altair Plastic Poppets* which 
are interchangeable in the field without preseating 
operations. This feature, in addition to the one-piece 
body construction which cannot be accidentally 
disassembled, materially simplifies servicing. 

The valve weighs only 0.5 pounds. Write today for 
complete data. Pacific Division, Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, North Hollywood, California. Sales 
Engineering offices in New York and St. Louis. 


* U.S. Patents Pending 
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American Proposes to Extend 
Route 21 Cleveland-to-St. Louis 


a. by a non-certificated 
operator institute an all-cargo 
operation for ied and an ap- 
plication by American Airlines to extend 
its present route 21 from Cleveland to 
St. Louis dominated applications filed 
with the CAB’s Docket Section during 
the past fortnight. 

A majority of the applications filed 
were amendments to previous proposals 
dealing with realignment of routes, inter- 
locking relationships and changes in ap- 
plicants’ names. It was the first period 
in months that filings had shown any 
appreciable drop-off since the rush began. 

Following are the applications filed: 


American Airlines 


This presently certificated operator has filed 
an application for a route between Cleveland 
and St. Louis, via Indianapolis, or as an alter- 
nate a request that the CAB amend Amer- 
ican’s present certificate on Route 21 to extend 
the route from Cleveland to St. Louis, via 
Indianapolis. (Docket 1660). 


Railway Express Agency 


This applicant has filed an application seek- 
ing CAB approval of an interlocking relation- 
ship .for C. McD. Davis, president of Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co., to serve as a director 
of REA. (Docket 1664). 


Bowen Airways Corp. 


This applicant of Fort Worth, Tex., which 
seeks some 14,300 miles of routes in the South- 
west, has filed an amendment to its application 
changing the name of the applicant to R. C. 
Bowen, in whose name the application filed 
under Docket 951 is now being made. Bowen 
is president of the company. 


Delsea Airlines, Inc. 


This applicant of 1776 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., has filed an application with the CAB 
proposing the transportation of wearing apparel 
“on hangers and in packages and such mer- 
chandise as is dealt in by mail order houses 
and department stores.” Applicant proposes 
one flight per day with cargo aircraft over the 
following routes: (1) New York to Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul via such intermediate points as 
Cleveland, Chicago and Milwaukee; (2) New 
York to Kansas City, via Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Minneapolis-St. Paul and 


Omaha; (3) Philadelphia to Minneapolis-St. 
Paul via Youngstown, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago and Milwaukee; (4) Philadel- 
phia to Kansas City via Pittsburgh, Dayton, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis-St. Paul and Omaha. 
(Docket 1663). 


North Central Airlines 


This applicant of 5921 S. Laflin St., Chicago, 
has applied to the CAB for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to transport persons, 
property and mail between Grand Forks, N. D., 
and Omaha, Neb., via Fargo, N. D., Water- 
town and Sioux Falls, S. D., and Sioux City, 
Ia. (Docket 1661). 


Oklahoma Airways, Inc. 


This applicant for a series of feeder lines in 
Oklahoma has filed an application seeking CAB 
approval of an interlocking relationship for 
Moss Patterson as member of the board of 
directors and as general manager of . South- 
western Trailways of Oklahoma City and pres- 
ident of Mid-Continent Coaches of Enid, Okla. 
Patterson holds 1,000 of the 100,000 shares of 
Oklahoma Airways issued and subscribed. This 


.« company has also filed an amendment to its 


route applications seeking to include Cushing, 
Tulsa and Bristow, Okla., on Route 8 out of 
Oklahoma City. 


Southwest Airways Co. 

This applicant in the CAB’s West Coast case 
has filed two amendments asking the CAB to 
approve interlocking relationships of the offi- 
cers and directors of Southwest Airways Co., 
Southwest Airways, Inc., and Southwest Air- 
craft Corp. Consolidation of the three com- 
panies has been authorized, but has not yet 
been consummated, and applicant asks that the 
CAB find the consolidation in the public in- 
terest. (Dockets 1404, 1483). 


EAL Motion Involves Braniff 


Eastern Air Lines has filed a motion 
with the CAB requesting that the Braniff 
Airways-Aerovias Braniff acquisition case 
(Docket 1360 et al.) be consolidated in the 
Latin American case (Docket 525 et al.) 
for briefs, argument and decision, or that 
briefs, argument and decision be deferred 
on the acquisition until after the CAB’s 
decision in the Latin American proceed- 
ing. As a third alternative, Eastern asks 
that the acquisition case be dismissed. 








Figure in TWA Reorganization— 


department in a recent reorganization of the airline's domestic system. 
managers were appointed by John A. Collings, vice president of transportation. 
C, A. McCollum, central region, Chicago; J. S. Bartles, western 


photo are, left to right: 


region, Los Angeles; Collings; W. N. Gorham, midwestern region, 
McGrath, eastern region, 
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All field functions of TWA's traffic depart- 
ment were incorporated with the operations 
Four regional general 
Shown in 


Kansas City; and W. F. 
New York. 
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Canadian, Three Bermudians 
Ask Permission to Organize 
Bermuda-to-Montreal Line 


Permission to organize Bermuda Air- 
ways, Ltd., which proposes to inaugurate 
air transportation service between Berm- 
uda and Montreal and Bermuda and New 
York, has been asked of the House of 
Assembly, Bermuda, by Edward Goodeve, 
vice-president of Canadian Air Express, 
and three Bermuda residents. The com- 
pany also proposes to operate a local 
transport service in the islands and to 
“acquire, purchase, operate, sell, hire out 
and repair aircraft of any description.” 

Announcement of the filing of this pe- 
tition created “a considerable stir” in 
aviation circles in England and the U. S., 
a Hamilton, Bermuda, news correspondent 
states. This was due to the fact that this 
is the first time that there has been any 
intimation of competition from interests 
in Bermuda—a popular stop-over point on 
both existing and proposed transoceanic 
routes. 

Sponsors feel that they are in a position, 
if backed by the Bermuda government, to 
exact reciprocal landing rights in the 
United States and Canada. The new com- 
pany, it was said, is in a position to ob- 
tain two or three large Douglas land- 
planes. 


Express Shipments Average 


19 Daily Through LaGuardia 


Air express shipments moved through 
LaGuardia Field at the record rate of 
1950 a day during September, the Air 
Express Division, of Railway Express 
Agency, announces. The new high figure 
was 58,728 shipments handled for the 
domestic airlines serving the municipal 
airport, compared with 48,336 in Septem- 
ber, 1943, a gain of 21.5%. Gross revenue 
of this airborne traffic was 33.7% higher 
than the same month a year ago, the 
report stated. 

For the first nine months of this year, 
air express shipments at LaGuardia in- 
creased 22.8% over the similar period 
in 1943. A total of 482,012 shipments 
were handled, compared with 392,247 in 
the 1943 nine-month period. Gross 
revenue exceeded $2,330,000—a gain of 
24.5% 

The report stated that while shipments 
of essential materials continues to account 
for most of the air traffic volume, an in- 
creasing amount of non-priority ship- 
ments are being dispatched. At present 
there are 15 exclusive mail and express 
trips being operated daily in and out of 
the New York airport. These flights are 
in addition to the 165 daily passenger 
trips which also carry express. 


Subs for Ed. Slattery 
Mrs. Grace Biermann, administrative 
assistant in the CAB’s economic bureau, 
has been shifted over to the press section 
to substitute for Edward Slattery, CAB 
information chief, who is recovering at 
Washington’s Emergency Hospital from a 


serious illness. Doris Miller, Slattery’s 
assistant, has assumed her new duties on 
American Airlines’ publicity staff in 
Washington. 
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--- WITH PRATT & WHITNEY POWER 


Four great types of transport aircraft* carry the bulk of 
the load flown by the Air Transport Command over its 
160,000 miles of global air routes. Flying millions of 
miles each month, the ATC is continually proving ~*~. Ga: 
dependability of Pratt & Whitney engines. re eae 
*€-46 Curtiss Commando, C-47 Douglas Skytrain, C-54 Douglas ! 


and C-87 Consolidated Liberator Express — oll are powered by 
able Pratt & Whitney engines. - 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAF 
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You'd think the friendship developed during five days and nights on a life 
raft would endure. So did a Naval lieutenant who walked up to Bill Henry of 
PCA in a Washington restaurant the other night. Henry once spent nearly a 
week on a life raft in the Caribbean proving how bailed-out flyers could exist 
by squeezing water out of fish, and other survival tactics. When the lieutenant 
walked up to Henry and saw that the latter failed to recognize him, he re- 
marked: “Why, Bill, I was with you on that life raft in the Caribbean for five 
days.” Henry replied: “I guess I didn’t know you with your whiskers off.” 


# 
Mexico now has its “sky girls.” Mexican young ladies, who speak English as well 
as Spanish, are new stewardesses of Lineas Aereas Mexicanas, S. A. (LAMSA), 
operating through the central part of Mexico. The girls represent the first stewardess 
class of any company to be trained in Mexico. The girls serve on LAMSA’s fleet of 
Boeing 247-Ds. 
* 
Grandmother clubs have been formed in war plants, but grandmothers are 
a rarity in the airline industry, sanctum of young executives and young employes. 
There’s a grandmother traffic representative in the busi- 
ness now, and she is young, too, although like most 
women she deesn’t like to tell her age. The only grand- 
mother traffic representative in Washington is Mrs. 
Hildred Hillix of TWA. She “covers” the Capitol, em- 
bassies etc. The baby is Patricia Ann Nutt, born Oct. 
28, 1944, in Washington. The mother is the former Miss 
Jean Hillix of Kansas City, and the father is Lt. David 
Natt, who is in the Air Forces stationed in California. 


a Mrs. Hillix 


The following sounds “screwy,” and it is! It is not directly concerned with air 
transport but just one of those little things which show how difficult it may be to get 
international technical collaboration in air transport. The other day the London 
Daily Express printed a picture of two bolts, one of which was British and the other 
American. They were of the same diameter, % inch, but did not fit the same nut 
because their threads were different. Same size nuts and bolts which will not fit 
have caused confusion in international engineering for years. Now a conference in 
London between U. S., Canadian and British delegates is trying to agree on an 
international standard screw thread. At present, a % inch bolt has 12 threads to 
the inch if it is British, 13 if American, and 16 if “British Standard,” of which many 
are used in engineering. Even the urgency of war production, with interchange of 
American and British machinery, has failed to bring about uniformity of the lowly 
screw thread. It’s just another task facing an international technical organization 
which is expected to be evolved from the Chicago Conference. 


Thoughts from the reminiscing of a group of veteran airmen: Do you re- 
member?—When years ago we hunted antelope and coyotes in Wyoming from 
Eaglerock planes. That was the original of the strafing tactics used in the 
war... . When Bob LeRoy, caught in a terrific snowstorm one night in 1934, 
circled his airliner around a Pittsburgh skyscraper for several hours until the 
airport opened up enough for him to land. He circled in one direction until he 
started to get dizzy and the building began to go around and the plane stood 
still, and then he turned around and circled in the other direction for a while. 
Since then LeRoy has flown the Atlantic 30 times and now is spearheading a 
campaign to obtain transatlantic routes for the new company, Transocean 
Airlines . . . . When a tenderfoot pilot landed on top of a cloud thinking it 
was the Cheyenne Airport .:. . . When a pilot, accustomed to flying in the 
thicker air of lower altitudes, thought it would be fun to fly over Pike’s Peak, 
and dropped 700 feet in the downdraft as soon as he crossed the Peak. The 
Ford just shuddered and went on .. . . When an early day airmail operator 
had a forced landing in a river while carrying a mail load worth $200 to him, 
at $1 a pound. He fished the mail sacks out of the river, weighed them again 
and put them in another plane to get them to the destination. He made $100 
on the deal because they weighed 100 pounds more soaking wet! 

W. L. Russell. 








Recent CAB Orders 
Affecting Air Carriers 


3214—Supplemental order of consolidation 
in the New England case (Docket 399 et al) 
incorporating the applications of All Ameri- 
can Aviation (Docket 1239), Page Airways 
(Docket 674). 

3215—Granting the Department of Justice, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire Aeronautics Commission, American Air- 
lines, TWA, and New England Airlines per- 
mission to intervene in the New England 
case. (Docket 399 et al). 

3216—Extending the temporary foreign air 
carrier permit of Royal Dutch Air Lines 
(KLM) for three months for operations be- 
tween Miami and Curacao. 

3217—Supplemental order of consolidation 
in the Pacific case (Docket 547 et al) incorp- 
orating the applications of Alaska Airlines 
(Docket 1643), Francis L. Duncan (Docket 
1641), Western Air Limes (Docket 1627), Pan 
American Airways (Docket 1535). 
3219—Dismissing application of United Air 
Lines (Docket 734). 

3220—Dismissing application of Arthur J 
Heiser (Docket 981). 

3221—Dismissing application of Grays Har- 
bor Lines (Docket 1388). 

3222—Dismissing applications of Oregon Alr- 
ways (Docket 250) and Pacific Northwest Alr- 
ways (Docket 1099). 

3230—Extending for three months tempo- 
rary foreign air carrier permit of Expreso 
Aereo Inter-Americano, S.A., for service be- 
tween Miami and Havana. 

3231—Granting Department of Justice per- 
mission to intervene in the South Atlantic 
case (Docket 1171 et al). 

3232—Authorizing Eastern Air Lines to in- 
augurate non-stop service between Columbia 
S. C. and Jacksonville, Fla. 
3233—Authorizing Eastern Air Lines to in- 
augurate non-stop service between Columbia, 
S. C. and Washington, D. C. 
3236—Consolidating portions of TWA appli- 
cations in Docket 1029 in North Central case 
(Docket 415 et al). 

3237—Consolidating two applications of 
Alaska Coastal Airlines (Docket 878 and 1539) 
for hearing. 

3238—Authorizing Eastern Air Lines to 
operate two additional daily round trip sche- 
dules between New York and Miami with re- 
strictions on service to Savannah and 
Charleston, S. C. 

3239—Revised consolidation order withdraw- 
ing the application of J. I. Leak (Docket 1585) 
from Florida case (Docket 489 et al) 
3240—Authorizing Eastern Air Lines to serve 
Boston through use of Gen. E. L. Logan alr- 
ort. 
" 3241—Authorizing Pennsylvania-Central Alr- 
lines to serve Huntsville, Ala., through use of 
the Huntsville municipal airport. 
3242—Rescinding suspension order and per- 
mitting Western Air Lines to resume service 
at Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


Ryan Tax Committee Meets 


November 20 in Washington 


Oswald Ryan, member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and chairman of its 
special committee to study tax problems 
affecting domestic airlines, has called a 
meeting of the committee for Nov. 20 and 
21 in Washington. 

This study was ordered by Congress 
after the U. S. Supreme Court had upheld 
the State of Minnesota in its taxation, at 
full value, of the entire fleet of Northwest 
Airlines, although other states were as- 
sessing the airline taxes on a portion of 
the fleet which operated through their 
respective states. 
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Super-Power for 
Superfortresses 











‘etna. (Mh. 
BOEING B-29 SUPERFORTRESSES can 
take the war to America’s enemies any- 
where on earth— powered by 100-octane 
gasoline. Sinclair 100-octane all goes for 
war purposes today. But it will power the 
commercial planes of national and inter- 
national air lines in the days to come. 























B-29 Superfortress compared 
to B-17 Flying Fortress. 
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Stevens 


Tehan 


Executive 

William B. Moore, operations manager 
for All American Aviation, has been 
named Vice President in Charge of Op- 
erations by the directors of the company. 

Benjamin Pepper, Jack Frye and Wil- 
liam A. Straith have been named to the 
board of directors of TACA Airways 
Agency, Inc. 


Traffic 

Robert W. Tuttle has been named 
assistant to the Eastern Traffic Manager 
of American Airlines. 

Jerry Kitchen has been named super- 
visor of passenger service for Denver of 
Continental Air Lines, succeeding Dave 
Gatch, who has been appointed senior 
dispatch clerk in CAL’s flight control 
office in Denver. 

Lewis L. Sheets has been appointed 
DTM for Eastern Air Lines at Chicago. 
He was formerly DTM in St. Louis. 

Charles A. Tehan has been named New 
England DTM of Eastern Air Lines with 
headquarters in the Statler Bldg., Boston. 
He was previously Eastern’s DTM at 
Washington, D. C. 








Jackson 





Sheets Jones 


Operations 

Jack Black has been named chief 
operations agent for Continental Air 
Lines at Kansas City, succeeding Ken- 
neth Borgmier who has been transferred 
to San Antonio as chief operations agent. 
Black was formerly a senior dispatch 
clerk in CAL’s Denver flight control 
offices. 





Herold Briglia 





Ed Herold has been appointed express 
and mail superintendent for Pan Ameri- 
can Airways’ Alaska sector with head- 
quarters in Seattle. He was formerly 
traffic manager for Pan American at 
Seattle. 


Maintenance 

Richard J. Stevens has been named 
superintendent of overhaul at the home 
maintenance base of Transcontinental 
and Western Air in Kansas City. He suc- 
ceeds Verde A. Blackwell, who died Aug. 
27. 

Gerald T. Jones, assistant shop super- 
intendent of Pan American Airways at 
La Guardia Field, recently was awarded 
a 15-year service pin from Juan T. 
Trippe, Pan American president. 


Miscellaneous 

Antonio Briglia of Detroit has re- 
turned to Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
in charge of PCA’s stores department 
after a hitch in the Army. He was one 
of the first honorably discharged vet- 
erans to resume his duties with PCA. 

Jay M. Jackson has been named 
assistant general counsel of Braniff Air- 
ways with headquarters in Dallas, Tex. 





16 Georgia Business Men 


Organize Shuttle Service 


Sixteen business men of Columbus, Ga. 
have organized Columbus Georgia Air- 
ways, Inc., subscribing $135,000 toward 
financing an enterprise which proposes to 
offer a shuttle and passenger service in 
the southeastern part of the U. S. The 
company has received a state charter and 
will soon apply to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for appropriate operating certifi- 
cates. : 

Columbus Georgia Airways plans to 
operate from the $250,000 Muscogee 
county, Ga. airport and steps are now 
being taken to obtain the necessary oper- 
ating personnel. 

Petitioners for the charter were: 
George M. Adams, Cliff M. Averett, Hugh 
Bentley, Joe W. Blackmon, W. G. Bridges, 
J. P. Calhoun, Fuller Callaway, Jr., 
Thurston Crawford, Jr., B. H. Hardaway, 
Jr., William Heath Harvey, W. T. Heard 
C. Dexter Jordan, Edward S. Shorter, E. 
W. Swift, Jr. R. H. Wright, Jr., and W. 
H. Young, Jr. E. W. Swift, Jr. P. O. 
Box 1059, Columbus, has been appointed 
te conduct the corporation’s business until 
officers are elected. 
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Brooklyn Eagle Survey 
Shows 50% of Borough’s 


Businessmen Want to Fly 


A poll, taken by the Brooklyn Eagle, 
indicates that 50% of the leading business 
men of Brooklyn who responded to a 
questionnaire, either plan to fly or in- 
crease their air travel in the postwar era. 

The questionnaire was sent to 1,014 
members of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce and more than 50% responded. 
The questions asked and the responses 
given follow. 

Have you had occasion to travel by air 
recently? Yes 156; No. 368. Do you 
travel by air for business? Yes 242; 
No. 285. In the light of postwar airplane 
improvements implying increased safety 
and speed, will your air travel be likely 
to increase? Yes 351; No. 163. Will the 
increased use of airplanes for cargo and 
express be likely to affect your business? 
Yes 185; No. 324. 

Baldwin Joins ‘Airports’ 

Kirk Baldwin, chief of the Airport Man- 
agement Division of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, will leave CAA Nov. 8 to 
become associated with a new magazine 
entitled, Airports. 





New Ferrying Service 
Montreal-to-Sydney 


The Royal Air Force Transport Com* 
mand has established a new wartime ferry 
service between Montreal and Sydney, 
Australia, with present schedules calling 
for frequent flights weekly to meet the 
demands of a forthcoming intensification 
of the war in the Pacific. The Canada- 
Australia service will be operated by No. 
231 Squadron of the RAFTC based at 
Montreal. : 

The initial flight, completed Nov. 4, was 
made by the famed Liberator transport 
Commando, which transported Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill on his two 
trips to Moscow. The plane (AL-504) 
was one of the earliest Liberator trans- 
ports built and has logged more than 
400,000 miles on special missions in addi- 
tion to regular ferrying trips. 

The Commando, commanded by Air 
Comm. G. J. Powell, C.B.E., senior air 
staff officer at Montreal headquarters of 
RAFTC, made the 11,520-mile trip from 
Montreal to Sydney by way of California, 
Honolulu, Canton Island, Fiji and Auck- 
land, N. Z. Twenty passengers were car- 
ried on the inaugural flight, among them 
a number of aviation experts. 
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The combination of Fiberglas and specially 
developed, low-pressure resins has resulted 
in a material with many unique and mechan- 
ically important characteristics. Lightness, 
rigidity, dimensional stability, high impact 
strength and ease of fabrication are among 
the advantages particularly significant in 
the production of Fiberglas-reinforced 
plastic dies, jigs and fixtures. 

The high cost of manufacturing metal 
dies is eliminated. Costly, time-consuming 
machining is avoided. 


FABRICATING FIBERGLAS-REINFORCED 
$ PLASTICS 


One of the techniques developed, by Douglas 
Aircraft engineers, for the fabrication of 
Fiberglas-reinforced plastic jigs is illus- 
trated at the right: 

No. 1. The male mold (or, if available, 
the actual part), backed with plaster of 
Paris, is placed on a corrugated metal table 
equipped with air valve for producing 
vacuum. 

No. 2. The form block is covered with 
cellophane to prevent resin from sticking to 
the mold. Then the Fiberglas cloth lamina- 
tions are trimmed to fit the form block... 
the low-pressure resin is rubbed into the 
cloth and the desired number of layers are 
built upon the form block. 

No. 3. A rubber blanket is stretched over 
the mold. 

* No. 4. Air is evacuated. As the pressure 
is increased excess resin and air pockets are 
squeezed out of the laminates. The table is 
then rolled into the oven to complete poly- 
merization of the resin at about 180° F. 

No. 5. After curing and cooling, the 
form block is removed, flanges are trimmed, 
holes drilled, clamps installed to complete 
the tool. 

All available fabricating data and addi- 
tional information about Fiberglas products 
and Fiberglas-reinforced plastics will be 
furnished on request. Write: Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, 1894 Nicholas Build- 
ing, Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


\B% FIBERGLAS.. 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Steps in the production of a jig for spot-welding airplane doors. 
Fiberglas-reinforced plastics are dimensionally stable, have ex- 
tremely high impact strength and are nonconductive of electricity. 


Photos courtesy: Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
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Stevens 


Tehan 


Executive 

William B. Moore, operations manager 
for All American Aviation, has been 
named Vice President in Charge of Op- 
erations by the directors of the company. 

Benjamin Pepper, Jack Frye and Wil- 
liam A. Straith have been named to the 
board of directors of TACA Airways 
Agency, Inc. 


Traffic 

Robert W. Tuttle has been named 
assistant to the Eastern Traffic Manager 
of American Airlines. 

Jerry Kitchen has been named super- 
visor of passenger service for Denver of 
Continental Air Lines, succeeding Dave 
Gatch, who has been appointed senior 
dispatch clerk in CAL’s flight control 
office in Denver. 

Lewis L. Sheets has been appointed 
DTM for Eastern Air Lines at Chicago. 
He was formerly DTM in St. Louis. 

Charles A. Tehan has been named New 
England DTM of Eastern Air Lines with 
headquarters in the Statler Bldg., Boston. 
He was previously Eastern’s DTM at 
Washington, D. C. 











Sheets Jones 


Operations 

Jack Black has been named chief 
operations agent for Continental Air 
Lines at Kansas City, succeeding Ken- 
neth Borgmier who has been transferred 
to San Antonio as chief operations agent. 
Black was formerly a senior dispatch 
clerk in CAL’s Denver flight control 
offices. 





Herold Briglia 





Ed Herold has been appointed express 
and mail superintendent for Pan Ameri- 
can Airways’ Alaska sector with head- 
quarters in Seattle. He was formerly 
traffic manager for Pan American at 
Seattle. 

Maintenance 

Richard J. Stevens has been named 
superintendent of overhaul at the home 
maintenance base of Transcontinental 
and Western Air in Kansas City. He suc- 
ceeds Verde A. Blackwell, who died Aug. 
27. 

Gerald T. Jones, assistant shop super- 
intendent of Pan American Airways at 
La Guardia Field, recently was awarded 
a 15-year service pin from Juan T. 
Trippe, Pan American president. 


Miscellaneous 

Antonio Briglia of Detroit has re- 
turned to Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
in charge of PCA’s stores department 
after a hitch in the Army. He was one 
of the first honorably discharged vet- 
erans to resume his duties with PCA. 

Jay M. Jackson has been named 
assistant general counsel of Braniff Air- 
ways with headquarters in Dallas, Tex. 





16 Georgia Business Men 
Organize Shuttle Service 


Sixteen business men of Columbus, Ga. 
have organized Columbus Georgia Air- 
ways, Inc., subscribing $135,000 toward 
financing an enterprise which proposes to 
offer a shuttle and passenger service in 
the southeastern part of the U. S. The 
company has received a state charter and 
will soon apply to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for appropriate operating certifi- 
cates. : 

Columbus Georgia Airways plans to 
operate from the $250,000 Muscogee 
county, Ga. airport and steps are now 
being taken to obtain the necessary oper- 
ating personnel. 

Petitioners for the charter’ were: 
George M. Adams, Cliff M. Averett, Hugh 
Bentley, Joe W. Blackmon, W. G. Bridges, 
J. P. Calhoun, Fuller Callaway, Jr., 
Thurston Crawford, Jr., B. H. Hardaway, 
Jr., William Heath Harvey, W. T. Heard 
C. Dexter Jordan, Edward S. Shorter, E. 
W. Swift, Jr, R. H. Wright, Jr., and W. 
H. Young, Jr. E. W. Swift, Jr., P. O. 
Box 1059, Columbus, has been appointed 
te conduct the corporation’s business until 
officers are elected. 
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Brooklyn Eagle Survey 
Shows 50% of Borough’s 


Businessmen Want to Fly 


A poll, taken by the Brooklyn Eagle, 
indicates that 50% of the leading business 
men of Brooklyn who responded to a 
questionnaire, either plan to fly or in- 
crease their air travel in the postwar era. 

The questionnaire was sent to 1,014 
members of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce and more than 50% responded. 
The questions asked and the responses 
given follow. 

Have you had occasion to travel by air 
recently? Yes 156; No. 368. Do you 
travel by air for business? Yes 242; 
No. 285. In the light of postwar airplane 
improvements implying increased safety 
and speed, will your air travel be likely 
to increase? Yes 351; No. 163. Will the 
increased use of airplanes for cargo and 
express be likely to affect your business? 
Yes 185; No. 324. 


Baldwin Joins ‘Airports’ 

Kirk Baldwin, chief of the Airport Man- 
agement Division of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, will leave CAA Nov. 8 to 
become associated with a new magazine 
entitled, Airports. 





New Ferrying Service 
Montreal-to-Sydney 


The Royal Air Force Transport Com+ 
mand has established a new wartime ferry 
service between Montreal and Sydney, 
Australia, with present schedules calling 
for frequent flights weekly to meet the 
demands of a forthcoming intensification 
of the war in the Pacific. The Canada- 
Australia service will be operated by No. 
231 Squadron of the RAFTC based at 
Montreal. : 

The initial flight, completed Nov. 4, was 
made by the famed Liberator transport 
Commando, which transported Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill on his two 
trips to Moscow. The plane (AL-504) 
was one of the earliest Liberator trans- 
ports built and has logged more than 
400,000 miles on special missions in addi- 
tion to regular ferrying trips. 

The Commando, commanded by Air 
Comm. G. J. Powell, C.B.E., senior air 
staff officer at Montreal headquarters of 
RAFTC, made the 11,520-mile trip from 
Montreal to Sydney by way of California, 
Honolulu, Canton Island, Fiji and Auck- 
land, N. Z. Twenty passengers were car- 
ried on the inaugural flight, among them 
a number of aviation experts. 
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The combination of Fiberglas and specially 
developed, low-pressure resins has resulted 





press in a material with many unique and mechan- 
-_ ically important characteristics. Lightness, 


rigidity, dimensional stability, high impact 











_ strength and ease of fabrication are among 
the advantages particularly significant in 
the production of Fiberglas-reinforced | 
plastic dies, jigs and fixtures. 
med The high cost of manufacturing metal 
aa dies is eliminated. Costly, time-consuming | 
pom machining is avoided. | 
ang FABRICATING FIBERGLAS-REINFORCED ' 
per- $ PLASTICS 
s at One of the techniques developed, by Douglas | 
rded Aircraft engineers, for the fabrication of 
T. Fiberglas-reinforced plastic jigs is illus- 
trated at the right: 
No. 1. The male mold (or, if available, eS aw (pencil ag titied ap 
ail the actual part), backed with plaster of 
hood Paris, is placed on a corrugated metal table 
nent equipped with air valve for producing 
one vacuum. Steps in the production of a jig for spot-welding airplane doors. 
vet- No. 2. The form block is covered with Fiberglas-reinforced plastics are dimensionally stable, have ex- 
. : cellophane to prevent resin from sticking to tremely high impact strength and are nonconductive of electricity. 
med the mold. Then the Fiberglas cloth lamina- 
Air- tions are trimmed to fit the form block. Photos courtesy: Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
ex. the low-pressure resin is rubbed into the 
i cloth and the desired number of layers are 
built upon the form block. 
No. 3. A rubber blanket is stretched over 
' the mold. 
7 * No. 4. Air is evacuated. As the pressure 
om* is increased excess resin and air pockets are 
rry squeezed out of the laminates. The table is 
fing then rolled into the oven to complete poly- 
the merization of the resin at about 180° F. 
tion No. 5. After curing and cooling, the 
da- form block is removed, flanges are trimmed, 
No. holes drilled, clamps installed to complete 
. the tool. 
- All available fabricating data and addi- 
sort tional information about Fiberglas products 
ime and Fiberglas-reinforced plastics will be 
[wo furnished on request. Write: Owens-Corning 
04) Fiberglas Corporation, 1894 Nicholas Build- 
we ing, Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
di- Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 
Air 
alr 
of 
om 
11a, 
k- *T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
r- 
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‘4-Kngined Domestic Plane Needs Crew of 3’ 


Flight Engineer ‘Vitally Important’ 
Member; Should Have Special Station 


(An article by Author—Pilot F. A. Spencer on cockpit design in the Aug. 1 
American Aviation attracted so much interest that he has written another, this 
time on size of crews for four-engine commercial transports. Spencer, who was 
flying for American Airlines on its Burbank-El Paso run, has been transferred 
to the company’s transatlantic operation. He formerly flew foreign routes for 
TWA. The views expressed are not necessarily those of American Aviation or 


American Airlines.) 
By F. A. 


HE RECENT announcement that sev- 

eral domestic airlines have placed 
orders for substantial numbers of Doug- 
las DC-4 and DC-6 airplanes indicates 
that the time is approaching when a num- 
ber of four-engined craft will be flying 
the airways as part of the airlines’ com- 
mercial fleet. A question which is of 
immediate direct interest to management 
and to flight personnel, and which is like- 
wise of interest, at least indirectly, to 
passengers is what is the proper size of 
a flight crew for these planes. This ar- 
ticle gives the author’s version of the 
most efficient and economic size of the 
cockpit crew. It should be emphasized 
that no attempt is made here to suggest 
the crew size in trans-oceanic work, but 
only the size in domestic commercial 
operations. 


Large Crews During War 


Several airlines have flown the C-54, 
which is very similar to the forthcoming 
DC-4, under War Department contract 
with from 5 to 9 men crews. Such crews 
usually contained captain, copilot, navi- 
gator, flight engineer, radio operator and, 
im cases where more than five were in 
the crew, relief personnel for some of 
the foregoing. Since relief can be pro- 
vided in domestic flying by crew changes 
at regular stops rather than using up 
a valuable part of the useful load for 
non-revenue purposes, it would appear 
that a five man crew, consisting of cap- 
tain, first officer, navigator, flight en- 
gineer, and radio operator would be the 
maximum size. 

Airline managements, however, repre- 
senting the stockholders who quite nat- 
urally are interested in a low cost opera- 
tion, are concerned more with finding the 
irreducible minimum crew size so as to 
be in a favorable competitive situation 
from a cost viewpoint. On the other hand 
they are keenly aware that any economy 
which goes so far as to endanger safety 
is, in reality, false economy. Accordingly 
they want to know which crew members 
can be eliminated without sacrificing any 
of the safety standards which the lines 
have fought so hard to build up. 

Flight personnel have a very real in- 
terest in the results of management’s 
deliberations on crew size. Obviously it 
is human nature for everyone to think 
that his function is essential and to dis- 
approve of the elimination of his job. 
On the other hand, who is better qualified 
than those who regularly operate the 
planes, to judge when they are working 
at a pace which enables them to keep 
a reserve of cool judgment and technique 
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SPENCER 


for emergencies which seem to have a 
habit of occurring in flying? The public 
also has an indirect interest in crew size. 
The public’s concern rests primarily on 
its desire for a safe operation. 

It goes without saying that a Captain 
and First Officer (copilot) are necessary. 
The Captain is in command of the ship 
and is either flying or supervising the 
duties of other crew members. Since 
there have not been serious arguments 
tu the effect that a first officer was un- 
necessary on the DC-3, it can hardly be 
argued that a first officer will be un- 
necessary on larger, more complicated 
planes such as the DC-4 and DC-6. As 
before, he will, in addition to serving a 
preparatory period before being a captain 
himself, relieve the captain of some of 
the flying, make radio contacts, perform 
navigational functions, and check the 
loading. Certainly an instrument ap- 
proach under adverse conditions cannot 
be made with a high degree of safety 
unless at least two men are at the controls. 

It will be noted in the very brief out- 
line of captain and copilot duties nothing 
was said about watching temperatures of 
the cylinder heads, engine oil, or car- 
buretor air. Nothing was said about hy- 
draulic pressure, fuel pressure, or oil 
pressure, Neither was fuel consumption 
or power setting covered. The omission 
of these and other items which are 
handled by the two-man cockpit crew on 
a DC-3 was intentional because it was 
felt that the multiplicity of gauges, levers, 
handles, dials, switches and controls on 
the four-engined craft makes it impos- 
sible for the pilots to observe and manip- 
ulate all this gadgetry and still efficiently 
and safely fly the airplane. One look at 
the instrument panel and control pedestal 
of the C-54A should convince anyone that 
there is too much for two individuals to 
handle. To be more specific, a count 
of the levers, switches and indicating 
hands on the instruments of a typical 
C-54A discloses a total of slightly more 
than 250 items. 


Flight Engineer Essential 


A study of the idiosyncracies of present- 
day 4-engined aircraft plus actual ex- 
perience with these planes indicates that 
the flight engineer has been a vitally 
important crew member whose presence 
has added immeasurably to the safety of 
operation. There is nothing to indicate 
that the mere transfer of these planes 
or very similar planes to domestic flying 
will diminish his importance. Let us see, 
therefore, just what all the flight engineer 
does to make his presence necessary. It 





will be noted that there is hardly any 
one thing that the fiight engineer does 
that could not be done by the pilots, but 
it is the aggregate total of these items 
which bulk so large in flying operations 
that to leave them all to the pilots would 
substantially lower the safety of operation, 

First of all the flight engineer makes 
a safety check of the plane before take- 
off. This includes, among other items, 
draining the sumps and making sure that 
they are safetied, checking the filling of 
the fuel and oil tanks and seeing that 
the vents are correctly in place and 
not clogged. The engineer also checks the 
condition of the gear, the hydraulic sys- 
tem, and the nosewheel. He sees what 
has been done to the airplane by main- 
tenance before the trip and checks for 
any loose connections on safeties which 
maintenance may have inadvertently left. 
Obviously, all these things could theo- 
retically be done by a ground crew. 
However, the probability that any one 
item will be: missed is much smaller 
when the check is made by a person who, 
himself will be in the airplane than when 
made by a member of the ground crew 
who may be hurrying to get the ship 
out so as not to be charged with a delay. 
In other words, when checks are made 
or actual work done on the plane by 
a person whose very life may depend on 
the correct performance of this work 
the results are apt to be more satisfactory. 


Captain Respects Engineer 

Justification for the flight engineer 
must, however, rest primarily on his func- 
tions aboard the airplane in flight. The 
fact that many captains are as much 
or more interested in having a good flight 
engineer as they are in having a good 
first officer suggests the esteem in which 
good flight engineers are held. It is, of 
course, technically possible for the cap- 
tain and first officer to take the airplane 
off and climb to cruising without the 
assistance of the flight engineer. How- 
ever, the presence of a third man to 
operate the gear, flaps, and possibly the 
props, thus dividing the labor, makes it 
possible for the flight officers to concen- 
trate their attention on actually flying the 
airplane and avoiding obstructions and 
other aircraft. In the postwar era, with 
gigantic increase in flying, airline pilots 
will find it necessary to be much more 
alert around airports and at cruising 
altitude for other traffic and will be able 
te survey the cockpit situation less. 

On landing, particularly in instrument 
approaches, the flight engineer is espe- 
cially valuable in four-engined craft. It 
is impossible for the pilots to fly the 
beam, often broken up by static, maintain 
altitude and airspeed, cage and reset the 
gyro, reset the altimeters, receive and 
acknowledge approach and landing in- 
structions, look for wing ice, and at the 
same time watch at least 4 cylinder tem- 
perature gauges, 4 carburetor air gauges, 
the outside air temperature gauge, 4 boost 
gauges, 4 flow meters, and miscellaneous 
other instruments. Under anything but 
ideal conditions the flight engineer is 


““im@aluabiel during instrument approaches 


in present day four-engined craft. 
Thus far attention has been centered on 

what the flight engineer does before the 

flight, on take-off and on landing. Now 
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let us see what he does while in cruising. 
First of all he sets the power for eco- 
nomical operation. Unlike a DC-3, the 
power setting on a C-54 does not remain 
constant for a given altitude and tem- 
perature. Power is changed by weight 
brackets as the gasoline load is dimin- 
ished. After reaching cruising altitude 
and setting the power, the flight engineer 
goes back and inspects what he can of the 
airplane. The hydraulic system, one of 
the most sensitive systems of a plane, 
possibly will need-attention either as to 
adding fluid or perhaps a trip down into 
the “hell hole” in the belly. The gasoline 
compartment is also checked for leaks 
and the system is perhaps made ready 
for fuel transfer. 


If he has not already done so, the 
flight engineer probably will turn on the 
heaters. More will be said of these later. 
Now the engineer proceeds back to his 

lace and is ready for some book work. 

ineering departments seem to have 
an insatiable appetite for engine operat- 
ing statistics. Readings of most of the 
engine instruments must be taken at fre- 
quent intervals and fuel consumption 
. As a result of his careful atten- 
tion to the engines and instruments the 
flight engineer is a potential source of 
valuable suggestions as to proposed 
changes in certain installations. 


? Indispensable in Flight 

Possibly one of the most important 
functions of a flight engineer is to 
perform certain repairs and adjust- 
ments in flight. The writer has been 
on flights which probably would have 
turned back because of some ab- 
normal instrument reading had it 
not been for a skillful flight engineer 
ascertaining through tests that it was 
the instrument that was wrong and 
not the engine. These tests may in- 
volve removing part of the instrument 
panel in flight and manipulating cer- 
tain instruments—a thing which could 
not be done with only two in the 
cockpit. In commercial operations a 
returned flight is costly in money to 
the operator and has an unfortunate 
passenger reaction. 


Present generators at times become un- 
balanced and the flight engineer forthwith 
becomes an electrical expert and “plays” 
with them until he gets them in balance. 
When lights go out or fuses blow in flight 
it is the flight engineer who comes to 
the rescue. All the foregoing items can 
occur in a DC-3, it is true, but with the 
doubling of size there seems to be 
geometric growth in complexity so that 
there is really more than twice the chance 
for some little thing to go wrong. 

Another important duty of the flight 
engineer is to keep the cockpit and cabin 
heaters functioning. There have been 
times when flight crews have thought 
that this function was a full-time job. In 
spite of some improvement and in spite 
of concerted present efforts to improve 
the C-54 heating system, the gasoline 
heaters can hardly be called dependable 
nor do they provide a comfortable tem- 
perature when they do operate. There 


are a number of allegedly automatic 
switches and features which have a habit 
of getting out of adjustment so *that it 
is indeed a rare trip that a flight engineer 
does not spend a good bit of time taking 
the heaters apart and putting them to- 
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Modern Design by WAL—S? °- 
tantly 
designed desks, of the type shown in fore- 
ground, feature Western Air Lines' new San 
Francisco office. They are trimmed in natural 
leather. Note Indian upholstery on lounge in 
left background, part of Indian motif carried 
out in all of Western's offices along its 
California-to-Canada network. 





gether again. Obviously the pilots are 
not equipped by training nor do they 
have the time to become heating en- 
gineers. 

The foregoing is not an exhaustive list 
of the flight engineer’s duties but it does 
indicate that he has plenty to do. As 
has been suggested before, the absence 
of a flight engineer would cause these 
tasks to fall on the shoulders of the cap- 
tain and first officer. In many cases this 
would mean they would fall mostly on the 
first officer, who then would have most 
of his attention drawn away from radio 
and from flying and watching for traffic. 
Thus the whole flying burden would be 
thrown on the captain. It is felt that 
particularly in postwar flying this would 
constitute too great a strain on both 
flight officers and would be a hazard to 
safe operation. 


Navigators Not Needed 


Navigators are carried on the C-54 on 
transoceanic operations but it does not 
appear that they are necessary for domes- 
tic commercial flights. The mere sub- 
stitution of a 4-engined plane for a 2- 
engined one on domestic routes adds 
nothing to navigation problems. The big 
four-engined craft will be somewhat 
faster than the DC-3 at cruising so that 
the effect of a given wind velocity to drift 
the ship off course will be less. The 
radio altimeter, the gyrosyn compass, the 
dual direction finder, and other new in- 
struments will tend to simplify to some 
extent present navigation problems. As 
a result there does not appear to be 
enough work to justify a crew member 
whose sole job is that of navigation. 

As was the case with the navigator, the 
addition of two more engines to pull the 
plane through the air present no new 
radio problems requiring the addition of 
a radioman. Of course, in the future if 
ships of extremely large size and deluxe 
facilities are used and if it is desired 
to offer radiogram service in flight a 
radio operator will be necessary. Radio- 
men are ‘now used on C-54 transocean 
operations because of the use of a stand- 
ardized army radio not suitable for com- 
mercial aircraft operation and because 
so much of the work must be done in 
code. 








Since the radio work will be done by 
the pilots it may not be out of place to 
offer several constructive suggestions as 
to a more efficient installation. First of 
all, the installation should be designed, 
so that it can be operated by either flight 
officer with a minimum attention bej 
taken from flying. If possible, all the 
hand controls except the microphone but. 
ton should be centered on one control 
head which, in turn, should be so 
lighted in such a way that no flashlight 
is needed. Since the arms and hands are 
overworked relative to the feet in p 

day flying, it is suggested that time 
motion would be saved by the installation) 
of a couple of foot-operated frequency 
shift-buttons—like the dimming butte 
on an automobile. One button wo 
enable the pilots to shift from range 
control tower receiving frequency, whil ‘a 
the other would provide for a shift from! 
company frequency to the standard con. 
trol tower transmitting frequency. Finally, 
it is felt that cockpit efficiency would be 
improved by installing the microphone 
button as a part of the control wheel 
(the Consolidated L-39 has this feature) 
and by placing the microphone itself on 
the end of a flexible shaft which could 
be raised out of the way in cruising # 
desired. Under the foregoing installation 
it would be physically possible to fly and 
operate the microphone withone hand 
shift frequencies with the feet, and write 
in the log with the other hand. At present 
some 15 separate operations may be re 
quired to change from range to tower 
both on transmitting and receiving. 


Suggests Cockpit Revision 


Since we have been brave enough 
offer some suggestions as to radio in-) 
stallation and operation let us go a little) 
further and suggest a cockpit revisic 
based on the assumption of a three-mai 
cockpit crew. Since the flight engine 
will be charged with supervising engin) 
operation and since the present, mult 
plicity of instruments are confusing whet 
ali on one panel, it is suggested that all 
the engine instruments with the excep- 
tion of the manifold pressure gauges and 
rpm indicators be removed from _ the 
forward and upper instrument panels and 
installed at a separate station for the flight 
engineer. To be specific we suggest that 
the flight engineer have a desk and large 
control panel in the place where the 
radio operator now is. His chair should 
be mounted on a roller which would 
swivel into position between the captain 
and first officer. The above mentioned 
arrangement would permit the removal of 
a large group of instruments and various 
controls (cowl flaps, fuel tank, etc.) from 
the pilots’ station thus clearing it for the 
new radio altimeter (now mounted where 
the pilots can’t see it) and other new 
type instruments which are of direct 
interest to the flight officers. 

To summarize: we believe that the 
minimum economic and efficient crew for 
domestic four-engined planes in the neat 
future should consist of a captain, first 
officer and flight engineer, Since the flight 
engineer is a vitally important crew mem- 
ber he should have a separate permanent 
station where he can most efficiently at- 
complish his routine work. Such a re 
arrangement would enable the forw 
instrument panel to be simplified thereby 
making room for new navigational im 
struments. 
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* Manufacturer of electrical conduit (flexible), connectors, cable assemblies and fittings 


for the user who must have secure but easily broken connections, whose connections must 


be moisture, explosion or pressure-proof. * Manufacturer of cables and connectors for 


the most exacting of ultra-high frequency work. * Manufacturer of the finest of radio 


parts. * Manufacturer of plastic parts for other manufacturers. 


“Amphenol” is a familiar product name to 
the young men who are seeing it on electri- 
cal transmission equipment on ships, planes, 
tanksand communications equipment. Critical 
component parts forelectronics and electrical 
transmission equipment has been this Com- 
pany s field for many years—since the early 
years of radio broadcasting. Amphenol’s 
vision and ability to design and construct 
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this type of equipment to closer and closer 
tolerances have played a considerable part 
in many electronic developments. 

Market and supplier have grown together 
and today all Amphenol departments are 
producing in astronomical figures, millions 
of connectors each month, millions of feet of 
U. H. F. Cable. Industry will find Amphenol 
one of the biggest factors in production for 
tomorrow's electronics. 
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Army, Navy Give Landing Aids Recognition 


Establish Special Desks to Insure That Such Elements 
As Airport Lighting Are Fully Developed 





By E. J. Fotry 











OTH THE ARMY Air Forces and the 

Navy Bureau of Aeronautics have 
established special desks on landing aids 
to aerial navigation to insure that such 
important elements as lighting will be 
given appropriate effective recognition. 
The peacetime future of these funda- 
mental airport facilities—approach, land- 
ing and takeoff lighting aids—will be pro- 
foundly affected by the current thinking 
and development work of the military. 

Taking up where we left off just a 
month ago in these columns, we shall 
continue our report on a meeting of the 
Aviation Ground Lighting Equipment In- 
dustry Advisory Committee to the War 
Production Board. Fortunately, the con- 
siderations of the group are marked by a 
greater directness and constructive sim- 
plicity than its name might imply. 

This “second verse” comes at the solici- 
tation of readers; among the requests was 
a “letter” from Jerry Lederer, Chief Engi- 
neer of Aero Insurance Underwriters, in 
his characteristic. direct style which we 
quote in full: “I sure would like to see 
more on ground lighting as indicated in 
your article in the October 15th issue of 
American Aviation.” 

Particularly basic and general was the 
initial discussion on approach, landing and 
takeoff lighting aids. The progressive de- 
velopment of these facilities to accom- 


_ modate the traffic on several types of 


ports was illustrated in five drawings. 
The first drawing showed the most ele- 
mentary use of boundary lights enclos- 
ing the usable area for a field of which 
any portion may be used for landing pur- 
poses. The second step superimposes 
landing strips of some sort on the area 
and instead of the boundary lighting 
system, this field uses a strip lighting 
system both for boundary and landing 
strip outline together with range lights 
to mark strip ends. 


Stage No. 3 


The third stage presents four paved 
runways and connecting taxiways. Run- 
way marker lights and occasional flood- 
lights, particularly useful in snow areas, 
are employed in addition to the beacon 
and obstruction lights, common to all 
three types of fields. 

The fourth drawing reflected the cur- 
rently most highly developed type of air- 
field in use and its comprehensive light- 
ing system. Made up of five runways 
(the fifth being designated as an instru- 
ment landing runway), this type of port 
utilizes additional lighting equipment in 
the form of high-intensity runway and 
approach lights, spotted in the approach 
zones and outlining the runways. 

Major J. P. Huebsch (AAF) who pre- 
sented the information, explained that the 
supplementing of the radio instrument 
approach landing system by high intensity 
directional lights was essential to facili- 
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tate completion of the landing maneuver 
under low visibility conditions. The type 
of the equipment along the edge of the 
runway is felt to be of no great signifi- 
cance so long as the device transmits a 
high candle power beam of light in the 
approach direction. 

General admission of the importance of 
high intensity lighting in the approach 
zones is not followed by similar agree- 
ment on its appropriateness on the run- 
ways. There is some question as to the 
hazard which such equipment presents to 
aircraft. 

The original lights employed to assist 
landing pilots under low visibility were 
the neon bars developed by the CAA 
about 1932. Although providing valuable 
assistance, these units are characterized 
by broad distribution, unidirectional con- 
struction and suitability only for approach 
by reason of their physical size. They 
fall short of the demands of worse visi- 
bility conditions, namely intense, highly 
controllable beam and utility in either 
approach zone or along runway. 


Navy Unit Well-Liked 


According to the Navy, the unit pres- 
ently in use by it, offers the required 
features: produces a highly controlled 
beam with 40,000 candlepower for clear 
lens (lower value for colored lights) and 
okay for use in either location. Higher 
beam candlepower is possible with higher 
wattage, shorter life, smaller filament 
lamps. The unit has a manually ad- 
justable socket mounting both vertically 
and horizontally to permit “coning” of the 
beam to accommodate runway width or 
weather conditions. As an example, the 
beam can be directed to intersect at a 
point 4500 feet from the lights at an 
altitude of 250 feet. If radio aids can 
get the pilot to this point, then theoretica- 
ally the lights will give visual guidance 
the rest of the way assuming that the 
beam candlepower is sufficient to pene- 
trate the atmosphere to that point. 

The Navy also reports that the present 
unit, although two feet high, has not 
proved to be a serious obstacle to safe 
aircraft operation. Flight reports show 
that in nearly all instances where an air- 
craft has struck a light, the light was 
damaged sometimes beyond repair but 
the airplane incurred no damage. In one 
case a P-40 taking off swerved to avoid 
an approaching interference, struck a 
light and shattered it but without any in- 
terruption of the takeoff. Again a TBF 
landing hit a light with its wheel, dam- 
aging the light but not affecting the air- 
plane. 

On the basis of its experience, the Navy 
has expressed the following as desirable 
future design characteristics: 

1. Intense narrow beam which in 
the clear should produce up- 
wards of 100,000 candlepower. 





2. Controlled distribution directing 
sufficient candlepower to the eye 
so that when approaching down 
the runway centerline, the 
brightness to the eye is always 
equal to or less than the bright- 
ness when at the beam center, 
until the unit is passed. 


3. A small, light, frangible fixture. 


4. Capability of being adapted to a 
retracting mechanism to elimi- 
nate entirely any obstruction 
when not in use. Design diffi- 
culties may make this impossible 
in other than exceptional cases. 


5. Simple, manual adjustment of 
lamp mounting for vertical and 
horizontal corrections and which 
is adaptable to remote control. 


6. Adaptability to intensity control. 


7. Unit should be essentially uni- 
directional providing the intense 
beam toward the approach and 
only enough light in other di- 
rections to assist in contact 
circling. 

Army and Navy agreement on these 
items is complete except for the matter 
of retractability which the Army opposes 
on the grounds that it exposes the unit 
to breakage and water leakage difficulties 
as encountered in contact lights. 

The possible desirability of tying in re- 
mote focusing control with intensity con- 
trol is the subject of current experimenta- 
tion. The standard unit is hand focused, 
being set initially at the proper distance. 
A device to permit the control tower 
operator to move the lamp is desirable 
since setting it at a fixed position for fair 
weather landing may make it. impossible 
in bad weather for the incoming pilot 
to see the beam peak. 


Army, Navy, CAA Agree 

It is important to note that the Army, 
Navy and CAA agree upon the desira- 
bility of high intensity lights although 
their application will be limited to in- 
strument landing runways. 

The fifth drawing illustrating lighting 
aids for approach, landing and _ takeoff, 
presented a special type of equipment 
needed to facilitate takeoffs from a field 
in an unpopulated area where there are 
no lights in the surrounding territory 
which the pilot can use to establish an 
horizon. 

Under such conditions it is essential to 
provide in the foreground some lighting 
device with the following characteristics: 
visibility from the end of the runway on 
takeoff and ability to produce a pattern 
which will establish the horizon or at 
least permit pilot orientation. Present 
devices apparently fall short of these de- 

(Turn to page 88) 
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HOW YOU CAN 
USE YOUR 
POST-WAR PLANE 


AIRCOOLED MOTORS CORP. 
Syracuse 8, N.Y. 


Most news stories break fast. Reporters 
and photographers have to get there—quick! 
This has always been a tough problem to 
most papers, but a problem that will some 
day be easy. 


The answer lies in the post-war planes now 
on the drafting boards—and in the nation- 
wide system of landing fields and strips now 


in the planning stage. 


For your own plane, specify a Franklin 
engine—light, smooth, dependable, econom- 
ical—the outgrowth of 44 years of building 
fine air-cooled engines. 
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AIRCRAFT & DIESEL EQUIPMENT CORP. 


4405 North Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois 


Your Partners in Precision 





4-Way Control Valve 


Elimination of cable controls, push-pull rods 
and oldfashioned mechanical controls with 
their attendant costly installation problems and 
constant service and maintenance troubles is 
accomplished with a new remote positioning 
4-way control valve, (No. 13261) announced 





by Adel Precision Products Corp., Burbank 
Calif. The new valve permits regulation of 
high-pressure hydraulic systems with the Adel 
*ISOdraulic remote control system. Unit illus- 
trated has a 16 GPM flow, 3,000 PSI and is 
designed for 34” lines. Units for other flows 
and pressures are available. Important weight 
and installation savings are accomplished 
through use of *ISOdraulic controls comprising 
an independent system operating from —65°F 
to +165°F. with either master or slave or 
both at either extreme. The new valve is 
adaptable for a large variety of control in- 
Stallations in combination with other standard 
units such as positioning of wing flaps, dive 
brakes and steerable nose wheels in aircraft 
as well as hydraulic operation of roadworking, 
automotive and marine equipment. 





Fire Extinguishing System 


A new type of fire extinguishing system for 
aircraft is announced by American-La France- 
Foamite Corp., Elmira, N. Y. Its importance 
to the aircraft industry is emphasized by three 





outstanding features: (1) It saves up to 50% 
of the weight ordinarily involved; (2) It uses 
methyl-bromide as the extinguishing agent, 
thus eliminating completely any question of its 
extinguishing efficiency at extreme tempera- 
tures or altitudes; (3) It is surprisingly eco- 
nomical through simplified installation and 
maintenanace. The new system, called Broam- 
ite, is electrically operated and conforms to 
requirements of CAA and AAF in the rate of 
volume and discharge. It is designed for any 
multiple number of motors, and provides a 
standby battery of cylinders for additional 
protection. (Cut shows system network.) 








Equipment News 








Tool Post 


An: improvement in tool post turret design 
is announced by the Crozier Machine Tool Co. 
The Crozier Tool Post Turret, the first to be 
made for bench lathes. is now specially 
adapted for cutting-off operations. One side 
of the block is channeled to receive a standard 


Turret 





beveled cut-off blade, which is sup- 
ported at the top by a hardened 
bar, which provides maximum bearing surface 
for the locking bolts, thus quickly and posi- 
tively centering and holding the blade in cor- 
rect verticle position. There is no overhang 
and only sufficient tool extends 


section 
channeled 


of the holder 
to the required depth of cut 


Direct-Reading Compass 


A new direct-reading Magnetic Direction In- 
dicator Compass, Type 2223, the smallest and 
lightest of its kind, has been announced by 
Autoflight Corp., Burbank, Calif. The instru- 
ment is particularly adapted to private aircraft 
and gliders. The azimuth pointer rotates in 
front of a fixed dial, making the compass ex- 
ceptionally easy to read. This instrument uses 
a standard 1%%” luminous dial, graduated every 
5°, and combines a short time of swing or 
period with a low value of overswing and a 
high lateral dynamic stability; these charac- 
teristics result in quick response. The entire 
mechanism is permanently immersed in com- 
pass fluid, which insures a complete absence of 





friction Wide range temperature and mag- 
netic compensation are provided within the 
housing, and each instrument is provided with 
a non-magnetic adjusting screwdriver Total 
weight is 6 ounces. 
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) | TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


is the new name of 


CURTISS WRIGHT 


TéCHMICAL KS, INSTITUTE 


MAJOR C. C. MOSELEY, PRES.’ SINCE 1929 We. 
GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 








A DISTINGUISHED NEW NAME FOR 
A DISTINGUISHED OLD SCHOOL 


“Cal-Aero” has purchased Grand Central Air Terminal, in Glendale, 
California, the home of Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute. In 1929 the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation originally acquired this airport at a cost 
of almost $3,000,000. 


Created during the war, the name “CAL-AERO” emerges symbolic of 
the highest standards of Aviation training; honored by citations for 
distinguished service in the training of Army Air Force personnel. It is fit- 
ting that this distinguished old school should henceforth bear this name. 


Other than in name, there will be no change. Cal-Aero Technical 
Institute, located on its own airport,—Grand Centrai Air Terminal, 
Glendale, California, today as heretofore operates under the same man- 
agement, at same location, with same instructors and same curriculum 
that have made this school pre-eminent in Aviation Training since 1929. 
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CAL = a A€R@ 


TSCCHNICAL | ) INSTITUTE 


MAJOR C. C. MOSELEY wS, PRES. SINCE 1929 
FORMERLY CURTISS-WRIGHT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


ON ITS OWN AIRPORT 
GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE !, CALIFORNIA 























IS TOWER OVERLOOKS AVIATION'S MOST DISTINGUISHED SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
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What To Do With DPC Plants 


Remains Question in California 


wrt TO DO, or not to do, with De- 
fense Plant Corp. facilities operated 
by California’s airframe manufacturers 
remains a question mark for most West 
Coast companies. 

A survey by American Aviation shows 
many factors entering into any negotia- 
tions for use of the facilities. Some of 
the questions to which manufacturers 
would like the answers are: 

Size of the military air force? Terms 
of purchase or leasing arrangement—can 
a plant lease DPC property and then 
determine if the company can afford to 
buy the property? Will plants be offered 
to the competition should original 
operator relinquish its option? What will 
be the government position on standby 
plants? 

Courtlandt S. Gross, vice president and 
general manager of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., states: “We own buildings and 
machinery for the operation of a fully 
integrated factory. The Government 
facilities that have been made available 
to us are supplementary. As a matter of 
convenience and modernization, we would 
be interested in leasing some of the Gov- 
ernment facilities.” 

Lockheed has three DPC contracts and 
one special facilities contract for ma- 
chinery and equipment, aggregating ap- 
proximately $27,000,000, of which more 
than $20,000,000 has been spent on land 
and improvements, buildings and building 
installations, leasehold improvements and 
off leasehold improvements, machinery 
and equipment, laboratory and testing 
equipment, furniture and fixtures, port- 
able tools and automotive equipment. 
Buildings erected with these funds in- 
clude: An office building, three ware- 
houses, several run-up sheds, and some 
hangar and testing facilities. 


Northrop Wants Option 


Northrop Aircraft “is hopeful of taking 
option” on its DPC properties, according 
to Theodore C. Coleman, vice president 
of sales and postwar planning director. 
He points out such acquisition is con- 
tingent on events. “Should our plans 
work out, we could use these properties 
nicely and they do not represent too 
large an undertaking,” he believes. 

The company owns its main plant 
where the Black Widow is in production. 
This represents about half of Northrop’s 
manufacturing area. The Crenshaw 
plant, where engineering and develop- 
ment work are in progress, and the sub- 
assembly plant are both DPC. 

J. H. “Dutch” Kindelberger, North 
American Aviation president, whose 
company operates a DPC. plant in Fort 
Worth, an Army-built plant in Kansas 
City and the home plant in Inglewood 
which has some DPC buildings and 
equipment, states this month in “Sky- 
line,” company magazine: 

“A large percentage of the total facili- 
ties operated by North American were 
erected at Government expense in com- 
munities chosen on the basis of an avail- 
able labor supply. How long such facili- 
ties will continue in operation on war 
production will be determined by the 
Government in light of war requirements, 
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and the company will have no control 
over these decisions. The determination 
as to when, to whom, and on what terms 
the facilities will be disposed of rests 
exclusively with the Government. In 
view of the obstacles of policy and fact 
which now stand in the way of realistic 
postwar planning on the part of the com- 
pany, North American is not able to 
indicate nor even estimate the extent of 
facilities required for peacetime produc- 
tion.” 

Approximately half of Ryan Aero- 
nautical Company’s facilities are com- 
pany-owned with indications that these 
facilities will be adequate based on post- 
war production as estimated today. 

Both Consolidated Vultee and Douglas 
have extensive operations away from the 
home plants, Convair owns a substantial 
portion of plants at the San Diego, Vultee 
Field, Nashville and Stinson Divisions. 
Douglas owned Santa Monica and El 
Segundo plants at start of war. Today El 
Segundo has extensive DPC investment. 
Long Beach plant is owned by Army Air 
Forces and Douglas has option to lease 
or buy it. The company has just in- 
dicated its intention of building the DC-7 
at this plant when conditions permit. 
Douglas inland plants at Chicago, Tulsa, 
and Oklahoma City are entirely DPC. 
Company spokesmen say that the only 
problem is turning out large quantities 
of planes for Army and Navy. Not until 
Government releases Douglas from war 
work can the company give any con- 
sideration to questions of plant disposal. 
Present indications are that the end of 
the war in Europe will not bring cut- 
backs at Douglas plants and therefore 
no foreseeable surplus plants for a long 
time to come. 


Long Island Plane Plants 


Hit by Manpower Shortages 


During a tour of Long Island aircraft 
manufacturing plants recently, newsmen 
were frequently told that additional 
“thousands of employes” are needed if 
manufacturers are to meet preduction 
schedules set up by the armed services. 

Fairchild Camera and Instrument plant 
at Jamaica needs an additional 1,000 em- 
ployes, the reporters were told. At Re- 
publican Aviation Corp. the need for 
employes is accentuated by the com- 
mencement of production on robot bombs 
which will see early use against the 
enemy. 

Ranger Aircraft Engines Division of 
Fairchild Engine and Aircraft Corpora- 
tion needs 4,000 new employes to help 
in the production of parts for Ranger’s 
own training plane engines and to meet 
large contracts for components of the 
Rolls-Royce Merlin engines, for the 
Packard version of this same engine, and 
for auxiliary power plants that supply 
the electric current for superbombers like 
the B-29 and B-32. 

A need for more workers was found 
at the Grumman Aircraft Engineering Co., 
General Aircraft Equipment, Inc., Colum- 
bia Aircraft Corp., Kollsman Instrument 
Division of the Square D Co., and many 
other specialty manufacturers. 





Woodson Heads Ryan 
$40,000,000 Fighter 
Production Program 


Ryan Aeronautical Company’s $40,000,- 
000 order for hundreds of Navy fighters is 
being filled under the direction of Omer 
L. Woodson, formerly vice president of 
Bell Aircraft Corp. and general manager 

4 _ of Bell’s bomber 
: plant at Marietta, 


a. 
Woodson, whose 
work at Marietta 
was directing pro- 
duction of B-29 
Superfortresses, 
formerly was as- 
» sociated with Cur- 
| tiss-Wright and 
the Northrop Di- 
vision of Douglas 
< AircraftCo. Heis 
Weodson credited with hav- 
ing played an im- 
portant part in the development of the 
P-59 Airacomet, the first jet-propelled 
plane produced in this country. 

In addition to this latest order, Ryan is 
already at work on $18,000,000 of Navy 
contracts previously received for the same 
fighter planes, and $15,000,000 of orders for 
exhaust manifold systems and aircraft as- 
semblies for other companies. This now 
gives Ryan a total backlog in excess of 
$70,000,000. 

“Our contracts for war equipment are 
at an all-time high and represent heavy 
manufacturing operations well into 1946,” 
said T. Claude Ryan, president. “In the 
months ahead, employment must be in- 
creased 35 per cent over the present pay- 
roll, which is the greatest in the com- 
pany’s history. 

“Right at this time our special need is 
for skilled and experienced workers, par- 
ticularly tool and die makers, aircraft as- 
semblers, machinists, riveters, jig builders, 
hydraulic and electrical installers, produc- 
tion controllers, precision inspectors and 
flight mechanics. There will also be a 
continuing need for people without fac- 
tory experience who will be instructed in 
a production training school, and paid 
while learning, to take their place on the 
production line.” 

Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones re- 
cently announced that the Defense Plant 
Corporation had authorized a _ contract 
with Ryan to provide additional equip- 
ment at San Diego at a cost of approxi- 
mately $300,000, resulting in an over-all! 
commitment of approximately $1,670,000. 





Ford Completes Jet Engine 


Ford Motor Co. has completed its first 
jet-propulsion engine, which is being used 
as the powerplant on reproductions of 
the German V-1 robot bomb for test pur- 
poses in AAF operations. The engine has 
been constructed and successfully tested 
since the Army first expressed interest in 
the project last Aug. 9. Engineering plans 
for the engine were compiled from mu- 
tiliated German engine parts, a_ brief 
Allied Command report and a_ photo 
clipped from a popular picture magazine. 
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peacetime flight safer. 


Inside the metallurgical lab at AiResearch this instrument 
ferrets out the innermost secrets of metal. The Metallo- 
scope magnifies and records photographically up to 1500 
diameters . .. discloses minute flaws. It has been invaluable 
in wartime ...it will play an important role in making 





















New ways to an metal are constantly bein 
0 


sought—and found—in the AiResearch me 
lurgical lab. Here a newly-developed plating 
method for vital B-29 cabin pressurizing equip- 
ment is tested...one of the many experi- 
ments that has helped improve high altitude 
products sent to war. 











Chemistry, too, plays its part by analyzing 
processing methods, finding new materials, 
new plastics, new finishes and developing ways 
of guarding against corrosion. By discoveri 
new means to withstand the stresses of high 
8 flight, AiResearch will contribute to 
e safety of aviation in peacetime years. 








In peace as in war, this metall 


ical laboratory of AiResearch will continue to seek 


better materials—better methods for airplane construction ...so that fying will be safer, 
swifter, pleasanter. AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 
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“Where Controlled Air Does The Job” —Avutomatic 
Exit Flap Control Systems * Temperature Control 
Systems * Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
Engine Air Intercooling Systems * Cabin Pressure 

Regulating Systems + Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
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THE GARRETT CORPORATION 
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More Teamwork on Production Line 


Urged by Harvard Business School 


ANAGEMENT’S failure to give proper 

attention to the organization of team- 
work and team spirit among production 
line workers is a major weakness in the 
American industrial setup under both 
wartime and peacetime conditions, accord- 
ing to a recent Harvard Business School 
study. 

The study, released in booklet form, is 
entitled, “Teamwork and Labor Turnover 
in the Aircraft Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia.” It is based on surveys and inter- 
views made in nine aircraft plants in 
Southern California. 

Two of the plants were studied more 
closely than the others. In these, six de- 
partments were selected for further work, 
then, among these departments, certain 
shifts were selected. Later 71 work cen- 
ters were focused upon and, finally, two 
of the work centers became the center of 
focus. 

Authors of the Harvard work, Elton 
Mayo and George F. F. Lombard, found 
that in this final concentration, it was 
possible to follow up, in detail, the lives, 
thoughts, and relationships of the people 
involved. Here clearly emerged the con- 
cept of the team and its importance. Some 
understanding was gained of the origin of 
teams; of what management can do to 
establish a “climate” in which teams can 
grow; and possible interferences with their 
growth. 


The financial loss involved in labor 
turnover and absenteeism resulting from 
neglect of worker morale can be over- 
looked by firms enjoying wartime pros- 
perity, but the defect may prove fatal to 
many companies in the highly competitive 
postwar period, the report states. 

While praising the phenomenal produc- 
tion records of the California aircraft 
plants, authors stated that management’s 
lack of awareness of the need to consider 
the requirements of balanced operation 
made it responsible for the absences and 
turnover for which workers are so widely 
blamed. 

“In fact,” the report states, “our con- 
clusions further indicate that this defect 
in management method, if continued in 
the postwar period, will have serious 
effects on our industrial structure. It is 
our belief that when top management 
realizes the importance of the human 
aspect of industrial organization, it will 
demand of executives and supervisors an 
adequacy in problems of human admin- 
istration that will balance the present 
insistence on technical capacity.” 

Requisite for success in industry, the 
report adds, is a balanced relation among 
applied science, the organization of op- 
erations, and the organization of team- 
work. 





Lack of Clear-Cut Policies as to Taxation, 


Surplus Disposal Deplored by J. P. Ripley 


[x AN ANALYSIS of aviation industry 
financing—manufacturing and _ trans- 
port—Joseph P. Ripley, chairman of 
Harriman Ripley Co. Inc., investment 
bankers, told a meeting of the Cornell 
Society of Engineers in New York City 
last fortnight that lack of clear cut poli- 
cies as to surplus disposal, taxation, and 
postwar military procurement made it 
impossible to forecast accurately future 
financing requirements of the airframe 
and engine industry. On the other hand, 
air transport, with its considerably 
greater ratio of proprietary interest, has 
reason to look forward with confidence 
and assurance to peacetime growth and 
development, Ripley said. 

Ripley came to these conclusions after 
a study of the composite balance sheet 
and income account which he prepared 
for 12 aviation manufacturing companies 
and a similar study of eight major do- 
mestic airlines and Pan American Air- 
ways, separately. These figures are for 
the year 1943, therefore they tend to 
bring up to date similar findings made 
in the Harvard report in October, 1943 
which were based on 1942 investment 
and income. 

The composite net income (after taxes 
but before surplus reserves) for the air- 
frame and three engine and aircraft 
companies in 1943 was found to be: 
2.24% of sales and 34.2% of average 1943 
proprietorship of $518,000,000, with earned 
surplus aggregating $212,000,000. 
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Looking ahead to postwar possibilities, 
Ripley said: “If gross sales are to be 
divided by 10 or more, aggregate pro- 
prietary capital and net working capital 
by the end.of 1944 (assuming continu- 
ance of conservative dividend policies) 
should each be roughly equal to gross 
sales, and thus reasonably adequate for 
postwar output. Now, this statement is 
on the assumption that working capital, 
particularly inventories, liquidates itself 
and becomes available for postwar opera- 
tions. And on the further assumption 
that the companies will have no occasion 
to pure some of the war-built 
facilities owned directly or indirectly by 
the government. This latter assumption 
will not—I think—turn out to be the case. 

“Thus, the need for fresh capital will 
hinge—I think—-upon the essential prob- 
lem of transition from war to peacetime 
conditions involving the termination and 
settling of war contracts, the cost of 
acquisition of some of the government- 
owned facilities, and the obtaining of 
business (government and private) 
which to carry on after the war,” he 
stated. 

Lack of clear cut government policies 
on these subjects, Ripley stated, and the 
accompanying uncertainties which natur_ 
ally follow are clearly indicated by the 
stock market where current quotations 
indicate that the twelve companies 
covered by his study are'selling in the 
aggregate for less than their 1943 net 
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Cubs Doing Big War Job, 
Soldier Whose Life Was 
Saved by One Knows 


Field artillery observers flying unarmed 
Cubs are heroes of the war. This Lt 
Ralph D. Graves knows, for one of them 
saved his life. 

Lt. Graves, son of Henry B. Graves 
safety director .at the Embry-Riddle 
School of Aviation, Miami, and his com- 
pany were held up in France by a large 
enemy force. The battalion moved on, 
and the company left to itself, faced 
destruction. 

“A Cub observer came over, saw that 
something was wrong and kept circling 
our position despite terrific anti-aircraft 
and ground fire. The bullets punctured 
his wings and fuselage, but he stayed” 
Lt. Graves said. 

“He radioed back and the artillery laid 
down a ‘serenade’ all around us, making 
it possible for us to escape and rejoin 
our battalion. 

“You can appreciate the job they are 
doing when you realize that observers are 
flying on the front the same kind of ships 
that students are flying at the primary 
training schools in this country. 


Catalinas Flying Indian Ocean 

Catalina flying boats have made more 
than 100 crossings of the Indian Ocean 
from Ceylon to Australia over the longest 
non-stop transport route in the world and 
through areas closely patrolled by the 
Japanese, it has been revealed by Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. The flights 
cover a distance of 3,500 miles and re- 
quire an average of 27 hours per trip. 
They are flown necessarily in complete 
radio silence, and, despite the fact that 
the ships are entirely unarmed, enemy 
action has not interrupted the scheduled 
operation of the airline. 





working capital and for only 2 1/3 times 
1943 net income after taxes but before 
surplus reserves. 

Ripley found that the combined net 
income for the eight domestic airline 
companies in 1943 amounted to $14,000,000, 
after all taxes but before charges to 
surplus reserves, this profit being about 
13% of 1943 operating revenues and about 
17% of average 1943 proprietorship. For 
Pan American alone net income in 194 
was nearly $2,000,000, which represents 
about 5% of 1943 operating revenues and 


about 5%% return on average 1948 
proprietorship. 

“The figures indicate,” Ripley stated 
“that air transport has been soundly 


financed, and to an overwhelming extent 
by stock. Depreciation charges have 
been liberal, and dividend policies con- 
servative. 

“Current market quotations reflect 
distinctly greater optimism as to the 
future of air transport than as to the 
future of aviation manufacturing. Cur- 
rent quotations indicate that the eight 
domestic companies are selling on the 
market at about twice their 1943 pro- 
prietorship, and about 14 times their 1943 
net income before charges to surplus 
reserves. Similar figures for Pan Ameti- 
can indicate that the market appraisées 
its equity at 154 times 1943 proprietor- 
ship and 33 times its 1943 net income, 
he declared. 
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Over-all Production ‘On Schedule’ 
But Super-Bombers Fall Sharply 


NATION’S aircraft production 
during October totaled 7,429, repre- 
senting “on schedule performance” from 
the standpoint of over-all numbers, but 
production of certain urgently needed 
types, including super-bombers and 
heavy transports, was sharply below 
schedule, the Aircraft Production Board 
reported last fortnight. 

J. A. Krug, chairman of APB, said the 
production of general types, including 
Army standard heavy bombers, carrier- 
based fighters, most transports, trainers 
and miscellaneous models, was normal, 
but added: 

“Production was not up to schedule in 
the super-bomber class and heavy trans- 
ports, as was the case in certain new 
improved models in other classes which 
are being brought into production. In 
terms of airframe weight accepted, pro- 
duction for this month stood at 75,400,000 
pounds, exclusive of spares.” 

Krug said that some manufacturers 
exceeded their schedules by such a 
margin as to make up the deficit by other 
plants, which “fell down badly.” Models 
on which production was below schedule 
were the most needed types, while the 
majority of the over-schedule per- 
, formance group involved less needed air- 
craft, he added. 

The October plane output compared 
with a September total of 7,598 planes 
with an aiframe weight of 90,000,000 
pounds, including spare parts. 

Meanwhile, the War Production Board 
disclosed that under munitions produc- 
tion, the output of aircraft, including air- 
frames, engines, propellers, spare parts 
and aircraft equipment, during Septem- 
ber was down 5% from August output. 

“Despite the decline in aircraft pro- 
duction, September output on a dollar- 


value basis was greater than the average 
monthly rate needed to meet schedules 
for the remainder of the year under the 
new W-12 program,” WPB announced. 
“Required monthly production for the 
last quarter averages less than $1,500,- 
000,000 per month.” 

During September, WPB reported, both 
plants turning out engines for super- 
bombers ran ahead of schedule for the 
first time. Despite this showing, however, 
production of all engines during Sep- 
tember — $335,000,000 (preliminary) — 
missed schedule by 6% and fell 12% 
away from the all time peak reached in 
August. In numbers, September engine 
output totaled 21,200 compared with 24,- 
100 in August. 

During September, total airframe 
weight dropped 400,000 pounds and 339 
fewer planes were accepted, but weight 
per plane increased, WPB said. 

Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic 
Administrator, disclosed that American 
aircraft, including Mustangs and Libera- 
tors, had been furnished the Polish air 
force under lend-lease. “Most of the 
gasoline which powers their planes and 
some of the bombs which they have 
dropped on the Germans have also come 
from the United States under lend-lease,” 
Crowley said. 


Reveals Bigger Plane Cannons 


Cannon even larger than “75’s” are 
being installed in American aircraft, Maj. 
Gen. C. T. Harris, Jr., revealed recently 
in a speech in Cincinnati. Gen. Harris is 
commanding general of the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Aberdeen, Md. 


Simplified Electrical Wiring 
System Developed by Britons 


The Technical Board of the Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors has de- 
veloped a new system of electrical wiring 
which, its designers claim, is superior to 
any other system in the world. It con- 
sists essentially of a series of connector 
blocks with direction connection to the 
main power source (generator or accu- 
mulator). From the connector block ex- 
tend simplified plug-in leads. The block 
is made of lightweight, strong plastic ma- 
terial of high electrical efficiency, and so 
far is available in two, three, five and 15- 
way units, either single or double tiered. 
Thus a two-way unit can offer four pick- 
up points. 

Through use of the Standard Wiring 
System, the requisite number of con- 
nector blocks with their varying number 
of leads can be installed. Leads can be 
increased through installation of another 
connector block of requisite capacity. 
Electrical maintenance work, so the en- 
gineers claim, is simplified to such an 
extent that if a wing has to be detached 
and replaced by another, all that the 
electrician has to do is un-plug the leads 
from the connector block at the wing 
root, and plug in the new wing’s wiring 
at the same connector sockets. 


Market for Aircraft Shares 
Moves Down, Book Values Up 


The market for aircraft shares has re- 
treated from a high of 183.5 in 1939 to 
the current level of 94.9, a decline of 
48.3%, Hares, Ltd., observes. 

“One result of the market’s moving 
down while book values have been mov- 
ing up, is that $1.00 invested in aircraft 
stocks today will purchase an average 
of $2.09 of book value, compared with 
only 22c of book value at the 1939-40 
highs,” the research organization reports. 





Six Get Important Positions With Curtiss-Wright Contracts Department 


A SALES promotion section of five men, 
headed by Marvin J. Parks of St. 
Louis, has been named by the Contracts 
Dept. of the St. Louis, Mo., plant of 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation’s airplane di- 
vision to push sales of the Curtiss CW-20 
Commando commercial airliner. 


E. A. Warren, Curtiss-Wright’s con- 
tracts manager, who announced the new 
sales promotion section, also disclosed the 
appointment of F. T. Sterling, former air- 
line executive, as assistant manager of the 





Sterling Ireland 
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contracts department at the St. Louis 
plant. 

In addition to Parks, former pilot and 
assistant operations manager for Pan 
American-Grace Airways, the staff of the 
promotion section includes G. Sumner 
Ireland, eastern representative, stationed 
at the Curtiss-Wright Corp. offices in 
New York; T. D. Harvey, southeastern 
representative, Miami, Fla.; and C. K. 
Travis and R. F. Wolford, both stationed 
at the St. Louis plant. Travis will serve 


Harvey 





as export representative and Wolford as 
mid-western and western representative. 

The promotion staff represents an ag- 
gregate of 10,400 hours of commercial and 
military flying over a period of 20 years, 
and 17 years of aviation designing and 
engineering. 

The Curtiss CW-20 was recently un- 
veiled to the public in its mock-up 
version, and several major airlines have 
already announced the intention of pur- 
chasing this largest of the twin-engine 
airliners. 


Wolford Parks 
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You can’t always judge the toughness 
of a fire by its size. Some relatively 
small fires fight back so viciously . . . 
hang on so stubbornly . . . that they 
are harder to extinguish than many 
big blazes. 


Extinguished in 20 Seconds 
Here’s a demonstration fire in which 
no punches are barred. Not very big. 
Just a broken flange on a pipe line, 
spraying gasoline into the air . . . 10 
gallons a minute, feeding a fast-spread- 
ing flaming pool. No sheltering walls 
and no large surfaces on the flange to 
retain or make easier the job of the 
extinguishing medium. Specifications 
for a fire that’s very tough to handle. 

First picture above shows fire after 
gasoline had been allowed to spray 
for a full minute. Yet, Cardox CO,, 
discharged at the rate of 700 pounds 
per minute from a single ¢ ‘ardox nozzle 
(as shown in middle picture) extin- 
guished this fire in 20 seconds. 

Protecting hard-to-handle hazards 
is the job of Cardox Fire Extinguishing 


> ae 


Systems engineered for the specific 
hazards and conditions at hand, and 
of Cardox Fire Trucks that put swift 
wheels under tons of carbon dioxide. 
Thanks to their distinctive ability to 
provide mass application of Cardox 
CO,, Cardox Systems and Cardox Air- 
port Fire Trucks have taken over a 
roster of the toughest fire assignments 
in scores of warindustries...and licked 
them to a standstill. 


Enhanced CO2 Performance 
In Cardox Systems and Fire Trucks 
fast-acting, non-damaging carbon 
dioxide is given enhanced extin- 
guishing performance because, as 
controlled and applied, Cardox CO,: 


7 





(1) Has uniform extinguishing char- 
acteristics regardless of plant or at- 


mospheric temperatures; (2) Is avail- 
able in ample quantity for application 
at high rate; (3) Provides high CO, 
“snow” yield for increased cooling 
effect; (4) Achieves effective projec- 
tion through relatively great distances. 

Write on company letterhead for 
Bulletin No. 27114, containing data 
on Cardox Engineered Systems and 
Mobile Equipment 
protecting oil industry fire hazards. 


applicable to 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING*CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
District Offices in New York + Boston + Washington 











Detroit + Cleveland + Atlanta + Pittsburgh 
San Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 
BUY WAR BONDS 
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FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 





Azinger Bassett 

Robert M. Stanley, first to fly the 
United States’ first jet propelled plane, 
has been named chief engineer of the 
Niagara Frontier Division of Bell Air- 
craft Corp., Buffalo. John F. Strickler, 
former Army pilot, will serve as his 
assistant, and Jack Woolams, the pilot 
who conducted high altitude tests of the 
P-59A Airacomet, has been appointed 
chief test pilot. 

Robert Crabb has been appointed field 
engineer for the Pacific Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., assigned to airlines 
working out of the Bendix main plant 
at North Hollywood. He was formerly 
eastern sales representative for Bendix 
Pacific Division. 

J. E. White has been appointed sales 
engineering representative of Kropp 
Forge Co., for northern Illinois, with 
headquarters at Rockford, Ill. He was 
formerly project manager in charge of 
construction, procurement and equip- 
ment for the new plant of Kropp Forge 
Aviation Co., Chicago. 

George Pizarro has been named sales 
manager of the consumer products divi- 
sion of Adel Precision Products Corp., 
Burbank, Calif. 

G. O. Wiggin has been named assistant 
general manager of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. He was formerly 
executive engineer for the Ranger Air- 
craft Engine Division of Fairchild Engine 
and Airplane Co. 

I. M. Laddon, executive vice president 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
has taken over the duties of Harry A. 
Sutton, director of engineering, who has 
resigned. Administrative activities of the 
engineering and flight research depart- 
ments, also under Sutton’s direction, 
have been assigned to B. W. Sheehan, 
engineering manager. 

Emerson D. Lapsley has been named 
manufacturing manager of Bell Aircraft 
Corporation’s Ordnance Division at Burl- 
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Lapsley 





Lundgren 








Stewart Mannella 


ington, Vt. He has been factory manager 
of the fabrication plant of Bell’s Niagara 
Frontier Division at Buffalo, N. Y. Jacob 
J. Jaochimi, Lapsley’s assistant, has been 
appointed acting factory manager of the 
Buffalo plant. 

Preston R. Bassett, vice president and 
general manager of Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., has received a diamond and ruby 
pin marking the completion of 30 years 
of service with the company. 








Pizarro Wiggin 

A. T. (Lew) Lundgren has been ap- 
pointed Chief Engineer of the Technical 
Division of Conners-Joyce Associates. He 
was formerly with Vega Airplane Com- 
pany and Factory “A”, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. 

J. R. Harrison has been named assist- 
ant factory superintendent of the Miami 
division of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. He was formerly with the Eliza- 
beth City (N. C.) division of Convair. 

Arthur E. Smith has been appointed 
assistant chief engineer of Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Division of United Aircraft 
Corp. He was formerly chief engineer 
of the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Corp. 
of Missouri at Kansas City. 

Paul Azinger, general superintendent, 
and Alexander F. Mannella, assistant 
superintendent of Hamilton Standard 
Propellers Division of United Aircraft 
Corp., were recently awarded diamond 
pins commemorating 20 years of service 
with the company. Sidney A. Stewart, 
general manager, received a 15-year pin. 

Peter Altman has been named con- 
sulting engineer for Aeronca Aircraft 
Corp. He was formerly head of the 
Aeronautics department of Detroit Uni- 
versity and is presently employed 4s 
engineering consultant of Detroit. 

Robert E. Ringle has joined Scott Avia- 
tion Corp., as field engineer. He was 
formerly employed as chief of planning 
in the experimental division of Bell Air- 
craft Corp. 

James S. Farra has been named service 
manager of Douglas Aircraft Co., suc- 
ceeding Don S. Sprague, who has been 
assigned to other duties. 

William Cooke has been appointed vice 
president in charge of production of Air- 
craft Accessories Corporation’s power 
control division at Burbank, Calif. He 
was formerly director of industrial rela- 
tions for the company. 
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The recent participation of WAco-designed, 
troop-carrying gliders in the Burma campaign 
was not WACO’s first brush with the Rising 
Sun... for back in 1932, when the Japs first 
undertook the conquest of Shanghai, six WACO 
planes bearing the insignia of the Canton (Chi- 
nese) Air Force were among the first to fight! 

Then, as in Burma 12 years later, Hirohito’s 
boys came out a bad second best. Mounting 
two 30-cal. machine guns, these six WAcO 
Straight Wings shot down a Jap observation 
ship and several seaplanes . . . and flew escort 
for three Vought Corsair O2U’s which, acting 
as bombers, plastered an enemy landing field. 


Although designed for commercial service, 
these early WACO planes took to combat like 
the Jap navy takes to its heels... demonstrated 
the same rugged dependability, stability and 
maneuverability that today characterize the per- 
formance of WACO gliders on every front... 
that tomorrow will characterize the WACO 
you'll want to fly. THE WAco AIRCRAFT CoM- 
PANY, 211 Peters Avenue, Troy, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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ALL ARMY CARGO-TRANSPORT GLIDERS ARE WACO DESIGNED 








PRE formed 


for finest 
PERformance 


MACWHYTE 
Kht- facigo’e 
AIRCRAFT 


CABLES AND 
ASSEMBLIES 


All Macwhyte aircraft 
products are made to 
conform to A-N speci- 


fications... including: 


“Safe-Lock’’ Terminals 


1 slings 


Tie-Rods 
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bracing. Streamline 


round, 


“‘Hi-Fatigue’’ Cables 


in these constructions 


MACWHYTE COMPANY 


2953 Fourteenth Avenue 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


acturers of MACWHYTI 
Fatigue’’ Aircraft Cabl Safe 
Cable Terminal! 
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‘sane Returns to Luscombe from Fairchild 


Wits the appointment of Frederick J. 
Knack as vice president in charge 
of engineering, Luscombe Airplane Corp. 
last fortnight announced that its present 
postwar plans call for making available to 
the public as soon as conditions permit 
a refined model of the Luscombe Silvaire 

Knack, well. 
known aeronau- 
tical engineer and 
designer of the 
Silvaire, recently 
resigned from the 
Fairchild Aircraft 
Division of Fair- 
child Engine and 
Airplane Corp., 
where he was 
concerned with 
production of the 
AT-21 military 
trainer and later 
engineer in- Knack 
charge of that company’s engineering 
office in New York. He was associated 
with Luscombe from 1937-1942. 

Faced with the largest backlog in its 
history, Luscombe is currently engaged 
in war aircraft parts production based 
upon its long experience in handling 
metal aircraft construction. The prewar 
Luscombe Silvaire was an _ all-metal 
plane, with the exception of wing cover- 
ings. 
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Luscombe’s war products have included 
Vought Corsair instrument panels, rud- 
ders for the Grumman Wildcat and Hell- 
cat, bomb bay doors for the Avenger. 
fuel tanks for the Curtiss Commando. 
ammunition boxes and airscoops and 
other all-metal precision elements for 
combat military aircraft. 

Although its plans are subject to 
change, a company announcement said, 
Luscombe’s “present feeling is that by 
making an improved Silvaire available as 
soon as conditions permit, personal air- 
craft owners and discharged military air- 
men would be able to resume flying in 
a thoroughly proven aircraft of a type 
to which they are accustomed, without 
having to wait for the delays that in- 
evitably attend the development of new 
models.” 

The Silvaire is a two-place aircraft, 
with seating side b~ side. The noise level 
is low because of specially designed 
soundproofing, with a well ventilated and 
heated cabin. Sufficient gasoline for a 
flight of 500 miles can be carried and 
ample room for installation of special in- 
struments, radio and parachutes is pro- 
vided. 

Following are the specifications for 
three of the Silvaire models: 


8A-2 8C-| 

8D-! Seaplane Seaplane 
Continental 75 Continental 65 Continental 75 
110 mph 100 mph 103 mph 
42 ™ 40 - 45 
900 ft/min 600 ft/min 650 ft/min 
550 miles 325 miles 325 miles 
15,000 ft 12,000 ft 12,000 ft 
35 ft 35 ft 35 ft 
20 ft 20 ft 20 ft 
140 sq ft 140 sq ft 140 sq ft 
1310 lbs 1260 lbs 1260 lbs 
600 lbs 430 lbs 430 lbs 
24 gals 14 gals 14 gals 
6 qts 1 gal 1 gal 


Luscombe Silvaire. 
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Make parts for bombs today— 
for farm machinery tomorrow! 


THERE'S NO RECONVERSION PROBLEM WITH THIS VERSATILE METAL WORKING MACHINE 


YOUR QUICKWORK SHEAR WILL 


Cut straight lines 

Cut narrow strips 

Cut beveled edges 

Cut irregular shapes 

Cut openings 

Joggle 
Make clean cuts without burrs 
at high speed—in a single pass 





Quickwork shears bought now for war production purposes 
will serve you equally well after reconversion to peacetime manu- 
facturing. Sturdy and versatile, Quickwork shears that turn out 
parts for bombs today can play as important a role in the post- 
war manufacture of farm machinery. 

Quickwork shears, with capacities ranging from 16-gauge sheet 
metal to one-inch mild steel, offer a wide range of service— 
joggle, flange; cut straight lines, circles, openings, and irreg- 
ular shapes. Check their possibilities today—write for com- 


plete information. 


QUICKWORK-WHITING DIVISION 


ECEORPGRATIGCON 


15647 LATHROP AVENUE, HARVEY, ILLINOIS 















Here’s a Picture 


That’s Not Made 
With Mirrors 


IKE Tweedledum and Tweedledee, these Mallory Bearings look so much 
alike that they might be photographic copies of each other—eight 
reflections of a single bearing. As a matter of fact, they ARE alike; so much 
so that, even under precision tests, they show less than one-tenth of one 
thousandth of an inch variation. 





It’s a vital matter that these bearings—in appearance as well as fact—are 
uniform. They’re used in the fastest military planes today: planes where 
tolerances are measured in split-thousandths, where uniformity and de- 
pendability are critical essentials. 


Mallory Bearings, made by the Mallosil Process, measure up to these 
standards, which is why so many manufacturers have adopted Mallory 
Bearings for exacting uses. By bonding silver to base metal backings, the 
Mallosil Process permits large scale production of precision aviation bear- 
ings that meet the most brutal stresses and strains that fighter and bomber 
engines must undergo. Thanks to the control given by the Mallosil Process 
—and to rigorous inspection methods (some of which are illustrated) — 
Mallory Bearings attain practically one hundred percent uniformity. 


Mallory Bearings give rich promise for the future: in commercial aviation, 
trucks, buses, machine tools, Diesel-powered engines and elsewhere. War 
production occupies our stage today. But we are looking ahead to tomorrow 
—and will be glad to discuss bearing problems and applications for peace- 
time designs. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
Invest in America—Buy War Bonds 











- SERVES THE AVIATION, THE AVIATION-INSTRUMENT AND 
THE AVIATION - COMMUNICATION FIELD WITH WELDING 
; TIPS, THE MALLOSIL* PROCESS — BEARINGS, SPECIAL ALLOYS, 
ACTS, “VIBRATORS, VIBRAPACKS,* CONDENSERS, ROTARY AND PUSH BUTTON 
CTROWIC EQUIPMENT, COMMUNICATIONS HARDWARE, RECTOSTARTERS* 
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K The outstanding perform- 


ance of Logan Lathes in sus- 
tained accuracy and speed results 
from the exacting care that goes into 
every detail of construction. In the 
final inspection, a point-by-point check 
of the entire machine assures a com- 
pleted assembly ready for production 
service. Of equal importance, all in- 
dividual parts and all sub-assemblies 
are thoroughly tested as they are 
manufactured to prevent incorpora- 
tion in the machine of any part not 
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up to standard. The rigorous checking 
of parts, sub-assemblies, and the final 
inspection, strictly control the consist- 
ent accuracy and quality characteris- 
tics of Logan Lathes. Ask your nearby 
Logan Lathe dealer, or write for lat- 
est catalog describing all models of 
Logan Lathes. 






CHICAGO 30, thitwors 









A NAME TO REMEMBER WHEN YOU THINK OF LATHES 








AVIATION CATALOG! 


Weatherhead “A-N” Fittings—Now and Postwar 


The Weatherhead Company were pioneers in the 
manufacture of aircraft fittings. Many of the most 
important design changes on aircraft fittings were 
originated by Weatherhead. Our facilities, now 
and in the future, will be directed to the volume 
production of high-quality fittings, hose assemblies, 
valves, and actuating cylinders. All of the necessary 
designs, specifications, and photographs on these 


products are contained in our new Aviation Catalog. 


SAVE TIME SAVE MONEY SAVE EFFORT 
Write for this handy source book today. 


SIX SECTIONS Weatherhead Engineers will be 

for quick reference glad to work with you to solve 
© AN Fittings your fittings and hose assemblies 
e AC 811 Fittings problems. Our new Development 
© Flexible Hose Laboratory is at your disposal for 
© Hose Assemblies the creation of new fittings and 
e Valves and Cylinders other products to meet your spe- 
© Complete Engineering Data cial requirements. 








Look Ahead With Ww 


Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


One of the Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Vital Parts for the Aviation Industry 
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EDO FLOAT GEAR 


All-metal seaplane floats for every type of aircraft 


* MILITARY — SINGLE-FLOAT GEAR 


* AMPHIBIOUS — TWIN-FLOAT GEAR 


with retractable wheels 














* COMMERCIAL — TWIN-FLOAT GEAR 


Edo Aircraft Corporation 
Contractors to the U.S. Navy and U.S. Army Air Forces and Allied Governments 


07 SECOND STREET, COLLEGE POINT, N. Y.. U.S. A. 
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VK CAPRESS 
the shortest distance between two points! 











CLOCK—one mile is 
FAR SHORTER BY = air! 


20 seconds in 


SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS. Get 

the fastest WoY* » 

. Ship order when rea " 

= TO SHIP? Epping ete quicker 
e - 

delivery- 





your shipment 









A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Tool 


For Every Business 


With additional planes and space available for all urgent cargo, 3-mile-a-minute 
Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of foreign countries. 
And shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 10% on 
Air Express charges—as a result of increased efficiency developed to meet 
wartime demands. 


WRITE TODAY for “‘North, East, South, West’”—an informative booklet that 
will stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-11, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 





Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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(Continued from page 70) 


sired characteristics, being only fairly 
satisfactory. 

The glide angle indicator supplementing 
the normal pilot depth perception at night 
was considered next by the Committee. 
The designation of this device is being 
debated and such terms as “landing 
angle indicator” and “approach path in- 
dicator” have been suggested. 

The present indicator, a part of the 
portable field lighting set, is a relatively 
simple device made up of a light source 
without reflector or lens and a three color 
filter projecting a beam with yellow sec- 
tion at top, green in the middle and a 
red section at the bottom. Located at 
or near the runway end, the unit is ad- 
justed so that a green beam two degrees 
in depth is projected along the proper 
glide course. The beam may be set at 
different angles for different aircraft as 
necessary. Approaching the runway, the 
pilot keeps in position to see the green 
light. If he sees yellow, he is too high; 
if red, too low. 

The current indicator suffers from too 
low beam candlepower (23 for the red 
to 80 for the yellow). A tentative specifi- 
cation for an improved type uses the 
same color sequence but provides not 
less than 800 candlepower in each of the 
colors with the lowest possible wattage. 
Military interests also dictate that the unit 
be compact, lightweight and easily port- 
able. 

Boundary lights, range lights, flush run- 
way marker lights and floodlights will 
continue to be installed on certain types 
of airfields, according to CAA. Flush 
runway marker lights will still be in wide 
use since high intensity units are only 
for instrument runways. 

Comments on difficulties with current 
standard units in these classes indicate 
that the cone type boundary light mount- 
ings permit entry of insects and mice and 
some of the contact lights are not water- 
tight. Further, contact light tops need 
redesign to prevent them from cutting 
aircraft tires. 

Commenting upon the proposed 3,000 
airport program, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration indicated that the lighting 
for these sites should be designed to 
achieve two things: to guide the plane 
to its home field and permit it to make 
a safe landing. Inasmuch as the bulk 
of these projects will be Class I and Il 
fields, the cost of ANC lighting systems 
might well exceed the entire construction 
cost of the smaller fields. Accordingly, 
it will be necessary to evolve a type of 
lighting marked by low initial cost, low 
maintenance cost and low power con- 
sumption to fill these needs. Although 
definite conclusions are not yet ready, it 
is expected that beacons and some field 
lighting, possibly boundary, range or stub 
approach lights, will be required. 

The essential nature of the Committee's 
activity has prompted us to give this con- 
tinued treatment. The postwar aviation 
program of the nation will, in many in- 
stances, be built upon a foundation of 
the wartime experiences and develop- 
ments. It is important that all elements 
of the industry be apprised of what goes 
on today that will affect tomorrow. 
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“SINGLE. 
RELEASE” 


Harness 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 


are using it for 
SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 
disk instantly releases the harness .. . leav- 
ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 


ee 


is impossible before disk is “set” for action. 


All United Nations’ Air Forces for years have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment .. . and 
now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 
acknowledged as superior for all landings. 
IRVIN, as always, leads in Safety. 





Twist and Set Tap for Release Harness Falls Off 
IRVING AIR CHUTE CoO., Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


Factories at other points in the United States, Canada and England 
... All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 















Over-the-Counter Securities 


(Courtesy Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane) 











October 28 November 4 

Bid Asked Bid Asked 
AIRLINES 
All Amer. Aviation 7 7% 7 1% 
Amer. Airlines pfd. . 11445 11532 113 1144, 
Amer. Export Airl. .. 30 32 304% 32 
DT Rivtendaanene 19 nine 194% ekeiia 
Chgo. & So. common 15 153% 147% 1514 
Chgo. & So. Wts. .. i —_ 7% ein 
Continental Airl. .. 934 1042 934 10%, 
ff ar 27 29 29 31 
Inland Airlines ..... 4 41% 3% 4% 
Mid-Continent .... Tho 7™% 7% 7% 
National ........... 1514 1545 1544 15% 
Northeast Airl. . 1014 ia 1044 ad 
MANUFACTURERS 
CO ee 442 5 44eo 5 
a Mn: s2ceeecanseons 1134 , : 1134 Per 
Aircraft & Diesel ..... 1% 15% 13% 155 
Aircraft Accessories .. 642 ‘ 634 sae 
Airplane & Marine ... 5 542 5 5% 
Airpl. Mfg. & Supply 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 
Central Airports ...... 55 1 56 1 
Columbia Aircraft ; 1% Io % bY 
Continental Aviation . 3 312 3 332 
Delaware Aircraft pfd. lg aie ee 
General Aviation Equip 1 1% 1 1% 
Globe Aircraft ..... 95c 1.10 95c 1.10 
Harlaw Aircraft ... 20c 35c 20c 35¢ 
Harvill Corp. common 145 1% 145 1% 
Interstate Air. & Eng 93, 104% 934 1042 
Jacobs Aircraft .... eee 342 esse 
Kellett Aircraft .... 13% 15% 13% 14% 
Kinner Motors... 75¢ 85c 80c 90c 
Liberty Aircraft ..... 934 10 93, 93, 
Luscombe ......... ' 145 134 13g 1% 
Menasco Mfg. ..... ; 1% 14% 1% 14 
Northrop Aircraft ..... 6 614 5748 61, 
Piper Aircraft common 35% + 358 4 
Piper Aircraft pfd. ... 37 39 37 39 
Pitts. Aviation Ind. . %4 er arte. 
Rohr Aircraft ...... 745 71% Tle Big 
Std. Aircraft Prod. .. naene _ @8=—=—is we 70c 
Taylorcraft common 244 21 2% 2% 
Taylorcraft pfd. .... 6 642 6 645 
| Rear 40c 45c 40c 45c 
Utd. Airc. Prod. pfd 164% 1744 164% 17% 








Bowlus Sailplane Acquired by L-K 


Assets and design rights of Bowlus Sailplane Co., Los Angeles, 
have been acquired by Laister-Kauffman Aircraft Corp., St 
Louis, in a stock merger. President Jack Laister said the move 
was in preparation for the glider concern’s entry into the “air- 
line business.” 

Laister said that employment of the engineering and design 
data of the Bowlus 8-passenger and 15-passenger gliders ac- 
quired under the merger would result in a new commercial 
glider having a greater payload in comparison to its size than 
any existing craft being developed. The company plans to put 
the gliders into production immediately following the war. 

Laister said an advisory committee would be named for the 
merged companies from among the directors and stockholders 
of Bowlus, who include Donald Douglas, Jack Northrop, Carl 
Squier, Thomas Wolfe, Dwight Whiting and Col. Edward S. 
Evans. 


Braniff Approves 15-Cent Dividend 


Braniff Airways has approved the payment of a cash dividend 
of 15c a share payable Nov. 25 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Nov. 10. The dividend was announced follow- 
ing a special meeting of the board of directors in Dallas in which 
it was disclosed that net earnings of the airline after taxes for 
the quarterly period ended Sept. 30 were $319,801.77, compared 
with $199,901.57 for the same period last year. 
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Northrop Aircraft Would 
List New Common Stock 


Plans to apply to the New York Curb 
and the Los Angeles Stock Exchange for 
listing a new common stock is announced 
by Northrop Aircraft. 

The company proposes to simplify its 
capital structure by eliminating Class A 
and Class B shares and substituting there- 
for a class of new common stock to be 
issued on a share-for-share basis, contin- 
gent on approval of the stockholders at 
the annual meeting Nov. 2. The company 
had outstanding as of July 31, 1944, 6,087 
shares of Class B stock, representing the 
portion of stock previously issued to em- 
ployes who had not taken advantage of 
the opportunity since July 31, 1942, to 
convert it to Class A stock on a share- 
for-share basis. 

A gain of $1,989,058 in current assets 
during the fiscal year ended July 31, 1944, 
was reported. Working capital was given 
at $5.89 per share of combined Class A 
and B stock at the close of the fiscal year. 

To replace a “V” loan of $17,000,000 
which expired Sept. 1, 1944, a new “V” 
loan in the maximum amount of $18,000,- 
000 has been arranged, executives re- 
ported. 

Company officials reported that the 
Black Widow P-61 is in full production 
and indicated this was expected to con- 
tinue through at least 1945. The company 
also has many developmental contracts 
from the armed forces. 





Delta Air Nets $528,605 
For Year Ending June 30 


Delta Air Corporation, in an annual 
statement submitted to stockholders, 
shows a net profit after Federal and 
State income taxes of $428,605 for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1944. This 
represents an increase of approximately 
$25,000 over the previous fiscal year and 
represents earnings of $2.16 per share of 
the 197,664 shares of outstanding stock. 

The company’s profit and loss statement 
shows total operating revenues of $3,233,- 
325, total operating expenses of $2,395,536 
and net operating income of $837,789, with 
total income listed at $899.621. Other 
deductions, including $24,789 for extension 
and developmental expenses and $123,647 
in reduction in mail revenues of the 
previous year, amount to $157,183, leaving 
net income before taxes of $742,438. In- 
come taxes were listed as $313,832, divided 
between Federal $282,862, Louisiana $17,- 
889, and other states $13,080. 

Total assets were listed as $2,324,048, 
total current liabilities as $667,481, with 
capital stock carried at $850,740, earned 
surplus at $805,826, and total net worth 
at $1,656,566. 

As of June 30, 1944, the company shows 
a credit balance of $805,826 after payment 
of a dividend of $99,192 at 50c per share 
as of June 10, 1944, additional Federal 
income taxes for prior years amounting 
to $28,989, and net additional State In- 
come taxes for prior years amounting to 
$1,084. 


EASTERN AIR LINES reports a net profit 
of $438,413, equal to 74c a share, for the first 
six months of 1944, compared with $637,454, 
or $1.08 a share, in the same period in 193. 
Provision was made for Federal income and 
excess profits taxes in both six-months periods. 
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The Cornucopian West 


Market basket of the country, the West produces over one-third of the 
nation’s vegetables and more than one-half of the fruits and nuts Its pro- 
duction of livestock, dairy products, and other foods is equally important 
to the diet of the U.S. Much of this production is processed Half the 
canned fruit and vegetable supply is packed in the West, all but two per 
cent of the dried fruits. Fifty per cent of the frozen fruits and vegetables 
come from western packers. And, in the postwar era, much of this produc- 
tion will reach eastern markets field-fresh, because it will be shipped by air 


Like the wood, mining, power, and manufacturing industries, the food 1n- 
dustry is widely scattered over the whole vast area. Like them, it demands 
close contact between seller and buyer, requires the fastest means of travel 


As the West's own airline, born in the West and owned and operated by 
Westerners, Western Air Lines knows the special needs of industry in the 
West. It will serve industry with the finest air transportation as fast as 
wartime conditions will permit 


GENERAL TRAFFIC OFFICE: 510 W. SixTH STREET, Los ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
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CHARLES E, ROCHESTER, 
Vice-Pres. ond Mang. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST.,N.Y.C., 17 
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West Coast Manufacturers Prefer 
Making Planes; Want to Continue 


HAT CALIFORNIA'S airframe manu- 

facturers will remain exclusively in 
the aircraft business seems almost a cer- 
tainty at this stage of planning for the 
postwar economy. 

“Aircraft is our business. That’s what 
we know,” say the West Coast industry 
leaders. 

Many months of market research on 
the part of most companies preceded this 
trend of thinking—months which revealed 
a discouraging outlook for entrance into 
consumer goods production in competition 
with firms with established distribution 
and marketing outlets for such products 
as refrigerators, automobiles, radios, 
furniture and other similar products. 

Theodore C. Coleman, vice president of 
sales for Northrop Aircraft, under whose 
direction the company is carrying out 
postwar planning, emphasized, “We have 
no intention of competing with consumer 
goods people. Our program is to con- 
centrate on the engineering and develop- 
ment side of the aircraft business with a 
compact organization behind this work. 

“Basically, we will stay in the aircraft 
field. Several subsidiary companies in 
closely allied fields are under study.” 

One such subsidiary already has been 
formed—the Northrop-Hendy Co., a com- 
bination of the aircraft firm and Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works, Sunnyvale, Calif 
While the project underway for the sub- 
sidiary is highly restricted, it is under- 
stood within industry circles that the 
work entails power plant development. 

On several occasions, Donald Douglas 
has expressed his company’s intention of 
producing aircraft exclusively. With a 
$100,000,000 backlog in commercial orders 
and more to come, his plans are obvious. 

A spokesman for Lockheed expressed 
his company’s thinking: “Lockheed is 
staying in the aircraft business. Cer- 


tainly, we can engineer an_ excellent 
refrigerator, but it’s another thing to 
market and distribute this refrigerator. 
This doesn’t mean we would be adverse 
to doing sub-contracting work for other 
industries such as the automotive. How- 
ever, such work depends on many fac- 
tors—demand from another industry plus 
availability of equipment and manpower 
in our own plant.” 

In discussing possibility of sub-con- 
tracting work with several industry 
executives, it was pointed out that manu- 
facturers of established consumer goods 
have their own reconversion problems. 
Approximate figures for the automotive 
industry above show huge expansion in 
both facilities and employment. In 
August, 1939 the industry employed 
397,000 and in June, 1943 employment had 
jumped to 676,000. 

Although North American Aviation has 
not established a postwar research de- 
partment as such, the company’s policy 
has been to concentrate on war produc- 
tion with the knowledge that all advances 
in engineering and production know-how 
can be adapted to postwar manufacture 
of improved commercial craft in any 
category the company desires to build. 

J. H. “Dutch” Kindelberger, president, 
recently summed up the situation; “In 
view of the unique postwar problems 
confronting the company and the indus- 
try of which it is a part, it is axiomatic | 
that there can be no pat and final state- 
ment of postwar outlook either now or 
at any time prior to the day when all 
these problems have been resolved by 
actual events. Under such circumstances 
it is essential that the company preserve 
its flexibility of thought and action. It 
will be the company’s peacetime policy 
to design, manufacture, and market air- 
craft and aircraft parts for profit.” 





Aircraft 





P. O. Box 30 








COX AND STEVENS AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


Computers 


Hydrometer Kit 


Takes the guesswork out of fuel- 
weight computation. The weight 
of gasoline, per gallon, varies with 
temperature and octane rating. 
This kit accurately measures the 
weight of the fuel actually being 
loaded and permits maximum and 
correctly distributed fuel load. 


Mineola, N.Y. 
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Where. the going is roughest and toughest is where your 
INVITATION 
We invite those seeking 
West Coast production in unteer, a paratrooper is quite a man. Our proud assignment 


paratrooper “bails in” without hesitation. Everyone a vol- 


apparel or other needle- : , : 5 
here at Stanpar is seeing to it that he reaches his objective 
craft fields to write us re- ‘ 


garding our facilities for safe and sound. Making parachutes representing the acme 
producing and designing 
postwar consumer goods of perfection is a production job that calls for the most 


in our factories. Our pro- ; ; » 
ge exacting needlecraft skills and precision. 
duction and engineering : . 
staffs are available for 


consultation 











Hey 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A 







; ; 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS STANDARD PARACHUTE CORPORATION 








—MANUFACTURING 


OWNERS...OPERATORS 


a eemuilite ine of OTTO 
AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL TIRES—These famous air- 
craft tires are built to stand up under 
the hardest usage. Designs are labora- 
tory tested, are the result of long and 
painstaking research. Proven in use 
with the Army, Navy, and Airlines, 
General Tires for aircraft of all types 
meet the needs of any operator. 


= PROPELLERS 
— Pr onsen he 8 money > 
loney, Feblin propel. SCOTT TAILWHEELS — 
mad ~P wan a — : Built for strength and dura- 
approved type certifi. bility, these well-known in- 
cates. Built for engines terchangeable, steerable 
and full-swivel tail-wheel as- 


iy der dubow mal. semblies fit Aeronca, Cub, 

mum possible thrust Culver, Luscombe, Mono- 

without excessive RPM's. coupe, Rearwin and other 
light aircraft equipped with 
spring leaf skids, 


READING AIRCRAFT BATTERIES—For many 
years the engineering staff of Reading Bat- 
teries, Inc. has followed closely the battery 
rquirements of the aviation industry, Today 
Reading Aircraft Batteries, of the lead-acid, 
non-spill type, are used by the world's greatest 
aitcraft producers. Also available: Reading 
“Terminal Cart" Diesel Engine Starting Batteries, 


also Randolph Aircraft Finishes .. . Plasticlear Cleaner . . . Roebling Products 


TAB CONTROLS AND 
ACTUATORS 





va) 





HYDRAULIC VALVES POTTER QUICK 
DISCONNECTS 











BLOOMFIELD NEW JERSEY 
141 Dealers in (2 Eastern States 





Ryan Gets Jobs for 263 
Of 350 Employes Let Go 


Seventy-five per cent of the 350 em- 
ployes of Ryan Field, whose jobs were 
ended when Ryan School of Aeronautics 
was forced to close its big flight base at 
Tucson, Arizona, because of the cancella- 
tion of its Army pilot training contract 
have been placed in other jobs with the 
help of the Ryan organization. 

As soon as the school received advance 
notice of its coming termination, Ear] DP, 
Prudden, vice president and general man- 
ager, sent telegrams to 96 flight schools, 
airlines, and aircraft factories asking jf 
they had openings for the various types 
of employes whose jobs were being termi- 
nated. Eleven per cent joined the armed 
services, and 14% declined to take ad- 
vantage of Ryan’s placement program be- 
cause of personal plans of their own. 


North American Aviation 
Plants to Produce More 


Efficient Fighter Planes 


J. H. Kindelberger, president of North 
American Aviation, Inc. has revealed 
plans of his company for producing 
fighter planes within the next two years 
which will be 30% faster and have a rate 
of climb nearly double that of present 
fighters, and bombers which will be 50% 
faster and have operational ceilings from 
25 to 30% higher than current models. 
These predictions were made by Kindel- 
berger before the recent annual meeting 
of the company’s stockholders in Wil- 
mington, Del. 

He made a report on 1943 production 
which revealed (1) Production of 80% 
more Mustangs at North American’s 
Inglewood, Calif. plant today than a year 
ago (2) An average monthly production 
of B-25 Mitchell bombers at the com- 
pany’s Kansas City (Kan.) plant that 
is 66% greater than 1943 and (3) Aver- 
age production during each month of 
1944 of Mustangs, AT-6 Texan trainers 
and B-24 Liberator bombers at the com- 
pany’s Dallas (Tex.) plant in excess of 
the greatest number of planes the govern- 
ment has ever received in one month 
from any other single manufacturing 
operation. 

North American now holds contracts 
with the government calling for the build- 
ing of approximately 17,000 planes, in- 
cluding over 10,000 P-51 Mustang figuters 
and more than 500 planes of “two new 
secret” types, Kindelberger said. More 
than 30,000 “fly-away” planes have been 
turned over to the government by North 
American plants since World War I 


began. 


Institute Issues Catalog 


The Institute of Aeronautical Sciences 
has just issued the first edition of “Aero- 
nautical Engineering Catalog.” The 502 
page, illustrated 1944 edition is expected 
to fill a need in the aviation engineering 
and manufacturing industry. Work has 
already started on the 1945 edition which 
will be published next spring. W. A. 
Shrader is editor of the book, with Russell 
F. Rogers as manager of the publication. 
The book is not for sale. 
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The “Flying Machine” of Today 
Goes On No Flights of Fancy 


Copyright 
Underwood-Stratton 

















Dalton Aircraft Navi- 
gational Computer E- 
6B with leather case 
and 23 page instruc- 
tion booklet. Standard 
with U. S. Air Forces 


Science shows the way. mile by mile si0 





Man learned to fiy, not by strapping wings on his back, 
but only after long painstaking scientific study. Today, 
science controls every move in the air. 

Today every fighting plane, every transport plane reaches 
its destination not by guesswork or chance, but by means 
of modern science of aerial navigation. 

“WEEMS” is an important name in aerial navigation. 
Weems instruments are standard in the U. S. Army Air 
Force, Royal Canadian Air Force and the British Royal 
Air Force. 

Weems texts and instruments on aerial and marine 
navigation may be purchased at every aviation or marine 
supply house, Army Post Exchanges or direct from Weems 
main office. Home study courses, class-room instruction 
in navigation and enlarged class-room models of Weems 
instruments are available. 


Weems Is An Important Name In Navigation} 


Copyright Underwood-Strattor 


Weems Instruments and Texts 


WSN Course and Distance Protractor ....... 1... .cccsecnnnnnes $ 5.00 
Link Bubble Sextant, complete with carrying case and spare 
bubble 230. 
Weoomns Plotter Blarir TE. nce ccccccsccccccccccccccscccess , 
Navigation Watch, second-setting wrist model (Longines) ..» 65.00 


Navigation Notebook and Plotter (Weems) ....... 3.60 
Air Navigation (WEEMS)  . .....cccccccecccccccsnssccees ee 3.50 
Star Altitude Curves (Weems) Per 10 deg. Lt. band . 5.00 
Instrument Flying (Weems & Zweng) ......-...+++- 5 4.00 


BALA AAEAAALALAOAOO OK OE 


( WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION ) 

Dept. AA-11-44, Annapolis, Maryland ) 
Please send me descriptive literature on navigation courses. 

I am interested in Marine Navigation —— Air Navigation ) 

Enclosed is $————— for which please send me the follow- ) 

ing books and equipment. ) 





AGGTOBS 2... ccceces . . . . ) 
City ...... os ae 
Ne ae a a a a a ae a a Ne a Ne Ne ae ae Ne ee ee ee 


( 
( 
( 
( Name 
( 
( 
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SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 





WEEMS- 


* ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND e 
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@ COMPLETE SALES 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


@ AVIATION RESEARCH 
BUREAU—A Clearing 
House of Information 


@ AIRCRAFT DISTRIBU- 
TOR FRANCHISE PLAN 


@ RENEGOTIATION OF 
WAR CONTRACTS 


@ SURVEYS AND 
MARKET ANALYSIS 
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We invite your inquiry 









NOW 


the practical future 
of AVIATION 
blueprinted by 
outstanding authorities 





by Reginald M. Cleveland 
and Leslie E. Neville 


Two consulting editors and directors 
of Aviation Research Associates— 
helped by a score of “big-name” men 
in the industry—discuss the probable 
technical and financial status of avia- 
tion at the war’s end, tomorrow’s air- 
lines, sky freighting, freedom of the air, 
and new types of planes. It is an indis- 
pensable book for everyone whose fu- 
ture is in any way connected with the 
future of aviation. With photographs, 
maps and charts. 


$2.75 


at all bookstores 
or from 


WHITTLESEY 


HOUSE 
McGraw-Hill 








Million-a-Month 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Corp. of Kansas 


City, Mo. manufactured more than one 
million horespower last month in engines, 
power sections and spare parts. The plant 


produces the new R-2800-C engine which the 
Navy rates at 2100 horsepower and manu- 
factures power sections for its sister Pratt 
and Whitney Division in East Hartford, Conn. 


Last ‘Forwarder’ 

The last Fairchild “Forwarder,” UC-61K, 
came off the assembly line of the Fairchild 
assembly plant in Hagerstown last fortnight. 
After appropriate shop ceremonies it was 
turned over to Major J. T. Semans by Dick 
Henson, veteran Fairchild test pilot, who had 
previously put the plane through the cus- 
tomary tests. 


Ford Gets Glider Contract 

Ford Motor Co., Detroit, announces it has 
been awarded a new contract for the con- 
struction of 2,000 additional troop-carrying 
gliders for the Army Air Forces. The gliders 
will be produced at the company’s Iron 
Mountain, Mich., plant as soon as present 
contract commitments are completed. When 
all contracts have been completed, Ford will 
have produced more than 5,000 gliders. 


Bendix Makes 75,000 Compasses 

Bendix Radio Division, Bendix Aviation 
Corp., has delivered a total of 75,430 radio 
compasses to the allied forces since Pearl 
Harbor. A pioneer in the development of the 
radio compass, Bendix Radio has produced 
a total of 87,830 compasses since 1937 when 
they were first installed on American and 
world airlines. 


Solar to Make Jet Parts 

Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Calif., has 
been given a substantial order from the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. for the manufacture of 
major parts of the new jet propulsion en- 
gines used in the Bell P-59A. Solar Aircraft 
is the nation’s largest manufacturer of ex- 
haust systems for aircraft and the plant is 
now being retooled to make possible the 
manufacture of parts for the jet engines 


Republic Reveals ‘Ray-Production’ 

Republic Aviation Corp. reveals that through 
a process called “Ray-Production”, in which 
a patented luminous coating on metal was 
used to reproduce negatives of engineering 
layouts, the company was able to produce a 
record 10,000 Republic P-47 Thunderbolts in 
its Farmingdale and Evansville, Ind. plants. 
In the process, negatives from which any 
number of master reproductions may be made 
by simple photographic printing, are produced 
merely by drawing full scale engineering lay- 
outs on metal, to which the luminous coating 
has been applied. 


WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


INC. 


Leading Manufacturer 


g —,* Wi = eee 
Fabric and Tapes for the FLIGHTEX. FABRIC 








Manufacturing Roundup 
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Rocket Launchers ‘By Thousands’ 

Rocket launchers, which are affixed under. 
neath the wings of combat aircraft, are being 
produced “by the thousands” in the Fire 
stone Tire and Rubber Co. plant in Akro 
This plant up to last spring produced 25, 
mobile Bofors 40-millimeter anti-aircraft g 
and was converted to the manufacture 
rocket launchers as the need for anti-airc 
gums decreased and the need for rocket firing 
equipment increased. 


5,000 at Wood-Ridge 

Five thousand Wright Cyclone 18 engine 
enough to power 1,250 Boeing B-29 Supe 
fortresses, have been produced at the Wood 
Ridge, N. J. plant of Wright Aeronautical] 
Corp. Officials said this engine would bring 
the aggregate to 1,000,000 horsepower pro 
duced at the Wood-Ridge plant. 



















































Kenyon Installs Testing Lab 

An instrument testing laboratory, equipped 
with a hyraulic test panel and apparatus for 
checking air or vacuum equipment, has been 
installed at the Kenyon Instrument Co. plant 
in Huntington, L. I. The new installation, 
when worked in conjunction with a high 
altitude test chamber which duplicates alti- 
tude pressures up to 80,000 ft. and provides 
controlled temperatures from 212° to 75° F 
below zero, makes possible the standard 
“‘winterization tests” for aircraft. By means 
of the hydraulic test stand, Kenyon is able 
to simulate weather conditions encountered 
by the armed forces anywhere in the world 
from Alaska to the Sahara Desert. 


Convair Making ‘Sea Wolf’ 

plane, designed by Chance 
is now in production at the 
Allentown, Pa., plant of Consolidated-Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. under the designation TBY-2 
“Sea Wolf”. The new plane weighs eight tons 
and will carry a crew of four, including pilot 
gunner, radioman, and bomber. Its armament 
consists of machineguns, torpedoes, and bombs 
Further information is restricted. 


More Helldivers Needed 
Curtiss-Wright Corp: reveals it 
word from Rear Admiral Dewitt C. Ramsey 
chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics 
that full production of Curtiss SB2C Helldiver 
Dive Bombers, now playing an _ important 
role in Pacific operations, will be required 
for at least another year. 


Packard's 50,000th Engine Completed 

The 50,000th war engine—a 1,500 hp. liquid- 
cooled Rolls-Royce Merlin type—was pro- 
duced last fortnight by the Packard Motor Co 
and several Gold Star mothers, along with 
industry and military officials, participated in 
special ceremonies marking the event 


A new torpedo 
Vought Aircraft, 


has received 
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Fairchild Aircraft ‘(Canada) 
Looking for a New Activity 


Fairchild Aircraft, Ltd., of Longueuil, 
Quebec, has informed shareholders that 
its management is actively investigating 
the possibility of entering some other type 
of industrial activity as a temporary meas- 
ure so that the organization may be main- 
tained until the situation with respect to 
the manufacture of aircraft has become 
clarified. 

This action stems from the knowledge 
that under cutbacks in the company’s war 
contract, it is anticipated that the last 
Curtiss SBF Dive Bomber will come off 
the modification line in March, 1945. 
Cutbacks were made because of changes 
in the military requirements in the Pa- 
cific, Pasmore stated. 

“If the present favorable situation on 
all battle fronts continues, it may be 
that no further military contracts will be 
placed with your company,” Pasmore 
stated in a letter to shareholders. The 
company’s contract was with the U. S. 
Navy. 

The company’s Profit and Loss state- 
ment, after provision of $8,757.18 for de- 
preciation, the maximum allowable under 
the Income War Tax Act, and the pro- 
vision of $406,961.12, for Income and Ex- 
cess Profits taxes, shows a net profit of 
$53,218.46 not including this year’s re- 
fundable portion of the Excess Profits 
Tax of $75,184.43. 


AAF Overseas Technicians 
Given Constant Schooling 


The Army Air Forces is keeping thou- 
sands of overseas technicians abreast of 
improvements in planes through many 
training schools in England. Col. Jack 
Riley, chief of Training and Organization, 
Headquarters, United States Strategic Air 
Forces in Europe, reports: 

“The technical training these men get 
enables them to keep the big bombers 
flying against Germany with never a let- 
up because of maintenance trouble. Ex- 
perience proved to us that training be- 
comes obsolete as fast as airplanes.” 





Incorporations 











THE GANNOE FLYING SERVICE, INC., New 
London, Conn.; capital $50,000, commencing 
business $10,000. Incorporators: James T. 
Moore, Raymond D. Gannoe, Paul G. Dustin. 


SKYWAY CORP. OF RHODE ISLAND, Prov- 
idence. J. Burleigh Cheney, president. 


GENERAL AIR SERVICE, INC., Binghamton, 
N. Y.; $50,000. Hinman, Howard & Kattel. 


SPRINGFIELD FEFDER LINES, INC., Spring- 
field; capital $50,000. Incorporators: Harry J. 
Hermann, Raymond G. Seamon, Mary E. 
Gallagher, Harold T. Riley, Arthur T. Garvey. 


AVIATION RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORP., Dover, Del.; capital $100,000. 


BULLION AIR TRANSPORT SYSTEM, INC., 


Dover, Del.; capital 1,000 shares no par value. 
SAFE-WINGS, INC., Syracuse, N. Y.; capital 
$40,000. Harley J. Crane. 

PARKS AIR TRANSPORT, East St. Louis, 


Mo.; authorized capital stock $3,500,000, paid-in 
capital stock $2,000,000. Oliver L. Parks, presi- 
dent. 
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Sales Outlook for Planes 
‘Uncertain’ During Early 
Postwar Years, Says Survey 


In view of current developments on 
the European front, postwar prospects 
will have a greater bearing on the posi- 
tion of aircraft company stocks than 
present earnings, according to the latest 
Standard and Poor’s aircraft industry 
survey. 

The sales outlook for aircraft producers 
is highly uncertain in the early postwar 
years, the survey said, because of an 
anticipated sharp drop in military pur- 
chases from war-inflated levels and the 
large number of new, modern planes 
which will be available after the war. 


Classified 


A AND E FOREMAN NEEDED. Man capable 
of taking complete charge of shop force 
modifying and overhauling DC-2, DC-3, C-47 
and similar airplanes. Must have thorough 
knowledge of all Douglas transport models 
and working knowledge of other large air- 
planes. Must be able to handle men and 
produce results. A and E license necessary. 
Knowledge of material and parts sources in 
Southern California helpful but not absolute- 
ly essential. State age, experience, and salary 
expected. Availability certificate required. 
Send reply to Box 398, American Aviation, 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 











SALES ENGINEER WANTED. By Southern 
California light aircraft firm. A good engi- 
neer with executive ability desirable. Should 
be able to formulate a market research plan 
and organize a sales program for light air- 
craft and aircraft products. 25 to 35 years 
of age. Box 403, American Aviation, Ameri- 
can Building, Washington 4, D. C. 





PRODUCTION ENGINEER WANTED. Tool 
designer with tool planing ability. Capable 
of setting up a Production Engineering sec- 
tion of Small Aircraft Plant, including manu- 





facturing methods, procedures and routing 
systems. 25 to 35 years of age. Box 402, 
American Aviation, American Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. 

DESIGN ENGINEER WANTED. Young, 
progressive engineer. Design and drafting 


ability necessary. Interest and knowledge in 
light aircraft, structures, power plants or 
hydraulics and electronics desirable. Box 401, 
American Aviation, American Building, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 





FOR SALE: ONE WASP JR. ENGINE SB2 
NUMBER 1854. Engine just completely over- 
hauled by Pratt & Whitney, Hartford. 1,560 
hours since new. New engine equipment plus 
Pesco fuel and vacuum pump. Immediate 
delivery from Hartford. Price $4,800, U. 5. 
Funds. Wire or write Maritime Central Air- 
ways Limited, Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, Canada. Or Box 406, American Avia- 
tion. 








AIRPORT MANAGER WANTED. Experienced 
man wanted to take over all operations of 
municipal airport in mid-western city of 50,000 
population. State qualifications, financial status, 
references, what equipment you have, etc. 
Reply immediately. Box 405, American Avia- 
tion, American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


PRACTICING ATTORNEY WITH AIRLINE 
TRANSPORT PILOT RATING. Four years 
experience in commercial aviation. Desires 
private connection. Now holding administra- 
tive position. Box 404, American Aviation, 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C 
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The Aeroquip Hydrofuse operates on the return flow principle. A rup- 
tured line will cause the fuse to shut off. The Hydrofuse may be reset by 
either manual or hydraulic means after the damaged part of the circuit 
has been isolated or repaired, and thus permits the resumption of 


operation of the undamaged circuits. 
PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION 


A check valve (a) is inserted in the pressure 
line between the power system and the 
selector valves. A displacement cylinder (e) 
is placed in parallel with the check valve (a) 
so that a sample of fluid may be discharged 
downstream from the check valve even 
though the valve be closed. When this 
sample is directed through a selector valve 
to an operating cylinder, it initiates move- 
ment of the piston in that cylinder thus dis- 
placing fluid from the other end. This return- 
ing fluid enters a small hydraulic cylinder 
(b) and moves its piston (g) before escaping 
through port (c) and to the reservoir. The motion of piston (g) 
is transmitted by push rod (d) to the check valve poppet and 
lifts it from its seat. Now that the check valve is held open fluid 
can flow through it and continue moving the operating cylinder 
piston. If the return line from the operating cylinder had been 
broken the sample would have moved the operating cylinder 
piston a small amount but the displaced fluid would have run 
out the break and thus not acted upon piston (g). Therefore, the 
check valve would not have been opened and flow of pres- 
sure fluid would have ceased as soon as the sample was used. 


HYDROFUSE’ FOR ADDED SAFETY 
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AEROQUIP CORPORATION 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
303 WAREHAM BLDG., HAGERSTOWN, MD. — 1709 W. 8TH, LOS ANGELES 








e Remarkable records of our air lines in swiftly transport- 


ing men and materiel are made possible by years of 
commercial operating experience. ADEL is proud to 
have played a part both in these years before the 
war and the present; and looks forward to the future 
when wartime production and 


technical research will help build 


(hydraulic-electric), line supports, anti-icing and other 
equipment serving our air line customers. &« « <x < 
Service Offices —1141 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 1, Wash- 
ington; 421 Mutual Home Building, Dayton 2, Ohio; 
802 Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Michigan; 303 Wareham 

Building, Hagerstown, Maryland; 

914 Lexington Building, Baltimore 


even greater Design Simplicity 1, Maryland; 353 International 
and DEPENDABILITY in ADEL hy- Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
draulic, *!SQdraulic, *H ¥dronic York 20, New York. 

*Trademark 


ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP « Burbank, California» Huntington 17, West Virginia 
One of a series of advertisements saluting America’s air lines for their Herculean achievements in war 
and their vision that assures the great future of Air Transportation in the ADEL-AGE... After Victory. 














